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PREFACE 


Social Catholicism is one of the most significant developments 
in the history of modern movements for social reform. It orig- 
inated in the nineteenth century and is an effort on the part of 
public-spirited Catholics to apply Christian principles to the 
solution of social and economic problems, especially those created 
by the Industrial Revolution. The Social Catholic Movement is 
becoming increasingly important in the countries of Europe and 
the New World, and success has crowned many of the individual 
endeavours and organised activities of its now numerous adherents. 

This account of the social reform movement amongst British 
Catholics was inspired by Professor Parker T. Moon’s study of 
the Social Catholic Movement in France, and by an interest in 
the ideas and activities of the Catholics of Great Britain, which 
was first aroused through discourses given before the Catholic 
Library Association by the Right Rev. Joseph H. McMahon of 
New York City. It was my privilege to write under the direction 
of Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes of Columbia University, who 
has done so much to reveal the rich possibilities for exploitation 
in the field of social history. 

I have pursued my research in the United States and in Great 
Britain, chiefly in the Library of Columbia University, the New 
York Public Library, the headquarters of the Catholic Social 
Guild at Oxford, and in various places in London. I have been in 
constant communication with the Secretary of the Catholic Social 
Guild, the Rev. Leo O’Hea, S.J., for whose valuable assistance, 
rendered with untiring patience and unfailing courtesy, I am 
deeply grateful. To many others, both in England and America, 
I am greatly indebted for encouragement and information. I wish 
especially to thank the Rev. Dr. J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P., Chaplain 
of the Newman Club of Columbia University, and Professor 
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David McCabe of the Department of Economics, Princeton Uni- 
versity, for their helpful suggestions and valuable criticisms. 
Professor Robert Livingston Schuyler of Columbia University has 
kindly assisted with the task of revising the proofs. 


GEORGIANA PuTNAM McCENTEE. 
New York City 


May, 1927 
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THE SOCIAL CATHOLIC 
MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


INTRODUCTION 


The history of England in the sixteenth century was marked by 
two phenomena of great historical significance. One was an un- 
precedented growth in national self-consciousness, and the other— 
closely bound up with the first—the triumph of Protestantism. 
Allied to these two developments there was a third—a far-reaching 
economic change brought about by the spoliation of the monastic 
lands and the destruction of the guilds. Meanwhile the substitu- 
tion of sheep-raising for tillage in many parts of England in re- 
sponse to the demands of the rapidly growing woolen trade had 
driven great numbers of country folk into the towns. These 
changes were among the factors in that gradual revolution of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries which broke down the mediaeval 
basis of political economy and paved the way for modern social 
conditions. The Elizabethan Poor Laws were designed to cope 
with the hardships brought about by this transition.! 

But the greatest transformation which was wrought in English 
social and economic life took place in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries when the Industrial Revolution by the introduc- 
tion of machinery enormously increased the output of goods and 
ushered in the factory system to replace the old domestic methods 
of production. Unfortunately for the working classes, this stu- 
pendous revolution synchronised with the prevalence of a spirit 
of individualism which, permeating every department of thought 
and activity, brought about a philosophy of laissez-faire in matters 
social and economic. The results were deplorable. Hundreds of 
thousands of people who had followed their means of livelihood to 
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the cities were overworked and underpaid, were forced to labour 
under conditions that beggar description, and were herded in 
slums of unspeakable squalor. According to the current notions, 
their fate was written in the logic of things and nothing could or 
should be done by the State to better their condition. It would 
not be literally true, however, to say that prevailing opinion re- 
garded these unfortunates as doomed. They could, it was thought, 
help themselves; and to this end, various suggestions were made. 
Malthus, for example, who appraised the situation with an even 
more than usually pessimistic eye, offered a solution, unacceptable 
to many people to be sure, but nevertheless a solution of the 
social problems of his day.? 

Meanwhile, as far as legal proscription and social ostracism 
could bring about its banishment, the Catholic Church had disap- 
peared from the life of the English people. The dawn of the 
nineteenth century saw in Great Britain the most highly indus- 
trialised and one of the most thoroughly Protestant nations of 
the world. The adherents of the old religion were only a handful. 
They had a scanty representation among the inhabitants of the 
rapidly rising industrial cities, and were to be found among iso- 
lated families of the old gentry who clung with tenacity to the 
tenets of the ancient faith. Like their prototypes of the first 
three centuries of our era, they had come to be regarded, as New- 
man pointed out in his exquisite sermon, The Second Spring, 
as a “gens lucifuga,”’ a people who shunned the light. But not 
unconnected with the sceptical and revolutionary spirit of the 
latter eighteenth century, the English opposition to the French 
Revolution in all its aspects, even in its anti-Catholic aspects, the 
development of a penchant for personal liberty in the early nine- 
teenth century and the low ebb of the established religion in Eng- 
land during those years, there came about a reaction in the atti- 
tude of the English public toward the Catholic Church. The 
most onerous of the old penal laws disappeared from the statute 
books as the eighteenth century was drawing to a close, and in 
1829 the Catholic Emancipation Act restored political rights to 
English Catholics. 
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A little later the Oxford Movement, a phase of the romantic re- 
vival, characterised as a religious movement by an awakened in- 
terest in patristic theology, led to the conversion of a number of 
prominent Anglicans to Roman Catholicism, among them William 
George Ward and John Henry Newman. The harking back to the 
Middle Ages meant an appreciation of an epoch when social re- 
lationships and economic conditions were not at the mercy of un- 
bridled individualism and uniimited competition, but were held 
to be subject to ethical laws and local regulation. These resur- 
rected facts could not fail to impress themselves on the course of 
social thought in the nineteenth century to the detriment of 
laissez-faire and the encouragement of public intervention.* 

In 1850 the Catholic Hierarchy was restored. Pius IX abol- 
ished the system of eight Apostolic Vicariates under which the 
Catholics of England had been governed, and erected in their 
stead one Archiepiscopal, or Metropolitan, and twelve Episcopal 
Sees. The remnant of the Catholic Church in the land was elated, 
and Protestant England correspondingly apprehensive. The new 
Archbishop of Westminster, Dr. Wiseman, then in Rome, was 
raised to the Cardinalate at the same time. Born in Seville and 
trained in Ireland, England and Italy, he had not acquired that 
sense of shrinking inferiority which marked the mentality of many 
Catholics who had lived continuously on English soil, and conse- 
quently, he gave vent to his exultation in a pastoral letter issued to 
his flock Out of the Flaminian Gate in which he elaborated on 
the theme that “the greatest of blessings” had just been bestowed 
upon his country “‘by the restoration of its true Catholic hierarchi- 
cal government, in communion with the See of Peter.” + 

This was quite too much for the large Protestant army already 
in possession of the religious field. They were not unaware that 
the papal letter had ignored the Anglican Establishment; and if 
Catholics had been indiscreet in their rejoicing, their non-Catholic 
compatriots were even more immoderate in their exhibition of 
nerves. The Pope was burned in effigy through the length and 
breadth of England. The pamphlet literature to which the new 
dispensation gave rise is interesting today as one of the many 
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historical instances when a panic-stricken people saw in a rela- 
tively unimportant event the harbinger of horrible disaster.° 

The student of social history will find one significant item in the 
almost worthless controversy of the day. Wiseman, thrown on the 
defensive, issued an Appeal to the Reason and Good Feeling of 
the English People on the Subject of the Catholic Hierarchy. In 
it he envisaged the social problem. Reassuring the Anglican chap- 
ter of Westminster, who were fearful lest the new archbishop 
would lay claim to the riches and honours connected with the old 
Abbey, he said: 

i this splendid monument, its treasures of art and its fit- 
ting endowments, form not the part of Westminster which will 
concern me. . . . Close under the Abbey of Westminster there 
lie concealed labyrinths of lanes and courts and alleys and slums— 
nests of ignorance, vice, depravity, and crime, as well as squalor, 
wretchedness, and disease. . . . This is the part of Westminster 
which alone I could and which I. shall be glad to claim and to 
visit as a blessed pasture in which sheep of holy Church are to 
be tended, in which a Bishop’s godly work has to be done... . 
If the wealth of the Abbey be stagnant and not diffusive, if it in 
no way rescue the neighbouring population from the depths in 
which it is sunk, let there be no jealousy of any one who, by 
whatever name, is ready to make the latter his care, without inter- 
fering with the former.” ° 

Thus did the new Archbishop of Westminster enter upon his 
heritage. Impelled by the exigencies of the situation to pioneer 
work in rehabilitating Catholicism in the minds of the English 
people, and interested by temperament in scholarly and cultural 
pursuits, he never gave more than casual attention to conditions 
with which his successor was to grapple with extraordinary suc- 
cess. Preaching in St. John’s Church, Salford, in July, 1850, he 
pleaded for a consideration of the needs of the poor. About a 
fortnight later, in the pulpit of St. George’s Church in Southwark, 
again urging the claims of charity, he drew a contrast between 
the condition of the proletariat in ancient Rome and in his day, 
when there existed a feeling in society which made the more for- 
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tunately placed acknowledge obligations to relieve poverty, sick- 
ness and distress. In 1851 in a sermon in which he declared that 
every age of the Church may be considered as characterised by 
the impression of some one of the attributes of God, he singled out 
those of mercy and compassion as distinguishing his own day. As 
far as social theory was concerned, the Cardinal when reviewing 
Montalembert’s St. Elizabeth of Hungary took occasion to excori- 
ate the radical views of Owen and Saint-Simon. In a general way 
he realised the need for the exercise of Christian charity, but he 
did not feel called upon to be a standard-bearer of the democratic 
movement.’ 

In addition to the reasons already given—Cardinal Wiseman’s 
tastes, temperament and pre-occupation with other duties—there 
is another explanation of his detachment from social questions. 
The problem of poverty had not yet touched a very large pro- 
portion of his flock. The old Catholics had been of the gentry 
and middle class, and the new converts belonged to the middle 
and upper classes of English society. Only with the tide of Irish 
immigration was a working-class Catholic population created and 
a social question involving many of its own members thrust upon 
the Catholic Church in Great Britain. 

The influx of Irish men and women was caused by the famine 
and fever which resulted from the failure of the potato crop in 
Ireland in two successive years, 1845 and 1846. ‘The sufferers 
who did not die shortly after reaching the strange shores found a 
refuge in the slums of England’s industrial towns and cities, where, 
unused in the main to anything but agricultural work, they went 
to swell the ranks of unskilled labour, and too often sank into the 
- material and moral sordidness in which hundreds of thousands of 
the lower classes of Great Britain were immersed. The Irish 
Catholics of England gave generously of their meager earnings to 
increase the number of churches in the land. Their misery was a 
challenge to native-born Catholics to engage in social work.® 

Cardinal Manning was the first English Catholic ecclesiastic of 
modern times to take up the cause of the victims of the intolerable 
abuses in the society around him. So important were his contri- 
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butions to the progress of Social Catholicism that they will be 
considered in two chapters of this study. 

Archbishop Ullathorne, who had negotiated the restoration of 
the hierarchy, exerted little influence on the history of the Social 
Catholic Movement in Great Britain after that event. But he 
had previously won his spurs on the field of social action by the 
prominent part which he took in the abolition of transportation 
and the whole convict system. When a young man, he had volun- 
teered for the Australian mission, and his connection with the mis- 
sion, which lasted for a number of years, gave him ample oppor- 
tunity to observe the horrors of the penal settlements. Called 
before the Select Committee which was appointed by the House of 
Commons to inquire into the system of transportation, he gave 
extensive evidence to prove that transportation had been a com- 
plete and disastrous failure both as a deterrent from crime and as 
a means of reformation. On account of this testimony he be- 
came an object of obloquy in those parts of the world where the 
inhabitants made use of the unpaid labour of convicts. But even 
they came to reverse their decision and to applaud him as a bene- 
factor who had helped to remove a hideous evil from society.® 

The decrees of the Vatican Council promulgated in 1870 caused 
something of a furore in England. It was then that Cardinal New- 
man, who had consistently followed a middle course between the 
ultra-infallibilists and their extreme opponents, was given an op- 
portunity to do an invaluable service to his coreligionists. In 
his famous Letter to the Duke of Norfolk he showed how 
groundless was the fear that a loyal Catholic could not be a 
loyal Englishman. Gladstone had voiced the suspicion to the 
contrary which lurked in the minds of a large number of his 
compatriots. In the twentieth century a steadily dwindling group 
remains—the ‘‘Gloomy Dean” of St. Paul’s is one of their number 
—to contest the truth of Newman’s masterly argument offered as 
a reply to the strictures of the great Liberal statesman.’° 

The Catholics of Scotland have reflected the status of their 
neighbours south of the Tweed. At the time of the Protestant Re- 
volt the bulk of the Scottish people accepted the doctrines of 
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Calvinism. But the Catholic Church was kept alive spasmod- 
ically even in the Lowlands. Among the Celts of the Highlands, 
however, where lingered glorious memories of the heroes and 
martyrs of other days, clear vestiges of a Catholic past were to be 
found until such time as the fire and sword of Cumberland wiped 
them out after the uprising of ‘‘45.’’ By the end of the eighteenth 
century Catholicism was almost dead in Scotland, and even the 
Presbyterian Church had fallen upon such evil days that in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century most of the men had ceased 
to attend religious services. 

In 1829 there were only about seventy thousand Catholics in 
Scotland. The Oxford Movement, echoing through the country, 
added to the number, and enhanced the prestige, of Catholics. 
From the standpoint of numerical strength, the Church profited 
greatly by the Irish immigration. The increase in the city of 
Glasgow alone was phenomenal. Now there are over four hun- 
dred thousand Catholics in the one diocese of Glasgow, and more 
than two hundred thousand within the limits of the city which is 
the second largest in the British Isles. 

Scotland participated in the industrialisation of Great Britain, 
and like England, had to meet the ensuing problems. Scottish 
Catholics have shared with their English coreligionists a zeal for 
the amelioration of social ills. Not long ago Lady Mackenzie, 
speaking before the Aberdeen Women Citizens’ Association, paid a 
tribute to the Catholic authorities for being the first in Scotland to 
make provision for the care of the feeble-minded."? 

As regards the number of British Catholics, the difficulty of 
arriving at fairly accurate figures must always be taken into ac- 
count. Father Herbert Thurston, in an article which appeared in 
the London Month a few years ago, after attesting the superiority 
of quality to quantity on the ground that one could not safely 
estimate the strength of a movement by the number of its osten- 
sible adherents, proceeded with his characteristic thoroughness to 
dissect the available figures, and concluded that they were not 
reliable. It was his personal conviction, based on a careful anal- 
ysis of vital statistics, that the number of residents of England 
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and Wales who might fairly be counted as professing Catholicism 
considerably exceeded 2,500,000. More than 3,000,000, he esti- 
mated, had received Catholic baptism. The current Catholic 
Directory bears out the judgment of Father Thurston by placing 
the total Catholic population between two and three millions. 
These figures are matched by noteworthy activity in the increase 
in the number of Catholic congregations.’” 

What are the present prospects for Catholicism in Great Britain? 
During the last few years a number of thoughtful observers have 
given opinions on this subject, some of which are interesting 
enough to cite. A layman in an article published in the Hibbert 
Journal for April, 1924, after tracing the ascent of Catholics from 
penal days, wrote in a sanguine vein of the present situation. He 
did not, however, share the belief of certain of his more enthusias- 
tic coreligionists that England was likely to be converted to 
Catholicism. The sincere affection with which the members of 
non-Catholic Churches adhered to their religious convictions no 
less than the deeply ingrained mental characteristics and tradi- 
tions of the English people would in all likelihood, he believed, 
prevent this consummation. A little later, as the first quarter of 
the twentieth century was drawing to a close, a French observer, 
M. Sagot, in the pages of Le Correspondant gave expression to 
sentiments even more optimistic. Comparing the situation of the 
Church in the United States and England with its condition 
in those countries one hundred years ago, he declared: ‘Le 
changement est tout simplement énorme,” and added: “Sans rien 
exagérer, Sans nous imaginer que la conversion de ces deux grands 
pays au catholicisme sera bient6t un fait accompli, on a le droit 
de considérer comme possible ce qui jadis aurait semblé irréalis- 
ables? 

Not all look upon the situation with eyes of optimism. Father 
Terence Donnelly, S. J., after a careful study of the subject, 
reached the conclusion that the Church in England was barely 
holding its own and hinted the likelihood that it might actually be 
losing ground. The Catholic religion in agricultural areas was 
making no converts and in some localities was meeting well- 
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defined hostility. But he who apparently regards himself as 
the male and modern Cassandra is Mr. Hilaire Belloc. That 
brilliant and versatile man of letters, whose point of view may 
not be uncoloured by a partially French ancestry and markedly 
Latin sympathies, sees yawning a dark gulf ’twixt England and 
the Faith. Accepting the dictum that patriotism is the religion 
of Englishmen, he professes to see in this fact an almost insuper- 
able barrier to their acceptance of an international creed. That 
the English are any more devout worshipers at the shrines of the 
new religion of nationalism than are other peoples of Europe and 
the world would not be easy to prove. In the opinion of Mus- 
solini’s philosophical minister of education, who probably had in 
mind the patriotic aspirations of his chief, the phenomenon of 
which Mr. Belloc complains—the deification of the national state 
—is far more widespread than he suspects. It is more difficult to 
question the validity of another of his arguments. He calls at- 
tention to the profound ignorance of Catholic belief and prac- 
tice to be found among Englishmen to a degree which cannot be 
duplicated in other nations of Europe where the Church is so 
closely woven into the warp and woof of the life of the people 
that lack of information about it or failure to appreciate its im- 
portance is seldom to be found even among its most confirmed 
opponents. Here indeed is a serious obstacle to the spread of 
Catholicism among the English people. Mr. Belloc finds some 
encouragement in the fact that the average intellectual English- 
man is likely to suspect both Capitalism and Socialism and to 
favour widely distributed property. In this and in other phases 
of the social question the outlook of the non-Catholic in England | 
is coming more and more to resemble that of his Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. Mr. Belloc, whilst recognising an improvement in 
the intellectual position of the Church, regards it as outweighed 
by the strength of the resistance which it has encountered.** 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton in the preface which he wrote for the 
Catholic Who’s Who and Year Book for 1924 struck a different 
note: the Catholic Church, whatever else she is doing, is 
certainly gaining ground where she was always supposed to be 
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continually losing ground. She is gaining ground among the in- 
telligent, among the speculative, we might almost say among the 
sceptical. The leakage which many lament is not of this kind 
at all. It is a pathetic but partly natural lapse of scattered and 
obscure people lost in the jungle of journalistic and industrial 
civilisation, with all its anonymity and its anarchy and its neglect 
of the poor.” In the preface to the Year Book for 1925 he called 
attention to the number of Catholics interesting themselves in all 
kinds of political and especially municipal activity. He rejoiced 
that they were not too much distracted by the “much more un- 
real and unrepresentative modern citizenship of the state” to 
exemplify the true citizenship of the city. ‘For it was in these 
civic areas, with their more direct democratic life, that there grew 
up those great Catholic institutions that may yet be the solution 
of our social misery; the Guild and the Jury and the Just 
Price i oa 

The Bishop of Northampton, in a Pastoral written shortly after 
the War, called the attention of his flock to the ubiquity of the 
English tongue which up to that time had been used chiefly as the 
vehicle for the expression of what Newman called the Protestant 
tradition, as the Latin of Roman civilisation was for centuries the 
mouthpiece of a pagan culture. But Latin, converted and bap- 
tised, became the language of the Church, continuing to spread 
Christianity after the decay of the Empire in the West. He hoped 
that the English language would one day be the channel for the 
diffusion of Catholic social principles, even if the British Common- 
wealth of Nations should go the way of other imperial aggrega- 
tions and shrink to the humble size of its beginning.*® 

The status of organised non-Catholic religion in England is, like 
the present position of Catholicism, exceedingly difficult to ap- 
praise. In 1923 the Established Church, basing its conclusion 
on the number of Easter Communions, claimed somewhat less 
than two and one half million active members—but one-fourteenth 
of the entire nation. Ronald Knox, in an article published in 
Studies in the spring of 1926, declared that the loss of membership 
of non-Catholic religious bodies must not be construed as a sign 
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that England was turning atheist. ‘“We English as a nation,” 
he wrote, “are incurably sentimental. The Frenchman .. . is 
rather glad if he is told that there is no God. The Englishman is 
rather sorry if he is told that there is no God; it seems to him 
that another of the old landmarks is disappearing and he doesn’t 
want it to disappear.” +7 

The true explanation of the phenomenon, Father Knox went on 
to say, could be found in the fact that the average Englishman 
was no longer interested in dogmatic religion and the arguments 
which supported it. He retained, however, a belief in God and 
immortality, a faith which he explained on the basis of “religious 
experience.” This sixth sense, so to speak, with the purely sub- 
jective religion to which it gave rise, was in danger of going down 
before the popular psychology of the present day, as the belief 
in Providence had been seriously weakened by the mechanistic 
views which prevailed in the days of Newton, and the essentials 
of Christianity challenged by the theory of development which 
grew out of the scientific interests of the nineteenth century. The 
writer concluded that the Catholics of England could only view 
with misgiving the threatened assault on the last stronghold of 
Protestantism. If it should be successful, Catholics would achieve 
an isolation and publicity not to be envied, and henceforth have 
to bear the brunt of all attacks upon religious faith.1® 

The Catholics of Great Britain are intelligent and alert and 
they are exerting a notable influence on the history of the intel- 
lectual class of their country. For example, their return to Ox- 
ford, first as isolated layfolk and then as members of religious 
orders, has been cordially welcomed by the authorities who have - 
seen in them an important link with the university life of pre- 
Reformation days, and have eagerly invited expressions of the 
Catholic point of view in philosophy, theology and social science.?® 

It is the purpose of the present volume to consider the Catholics 
of Great Britain in connection with the various phases of the 
social movement. After an account of Cardinal Manning as a 
social reformer has been given, the influence of English Catholics 
on the various current economic theories will be considered and 
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the reasons for their unwillingness to form a Catholic political 
party explained. Then will follow two chapters devoted chiefly 
to the history of what is probably the most important and cer- 
tainly the most characteristic development of the Social Catholic 
Movement in Great Britain, namely, the Catholic Social Guild. 
This study will close with a discussion of the broader aspects of 
Social Catholicism as they affect and are affected by the move- 
ment in Great Britain, and a consideration of the part which 
English Catholics are playing in the striving for world peace. 

The dawn of 1927 brought a message of good will from the 
President of the Catholic Social Guild, Archbishop Keating of 
Liverpool. Among other things he wrote: 

“The Catholic Social Guild . . . brings together for the study 
of social problems, all the elements of our complex society, men 
and women, priests and layfolk, lettered and unlettered, employers 
and employed. Within the compass of its study-circles, it gives 
the lie to the mischievous generalisation that all ‘coal-owners’ are 
blood-suckers, and all ‘coal-getters’ are bolshevists; and clears 
away the mists of party feeling, which obscure the saving truth 
that the bulk of employers and the bulk of the employed, not 
only have common interests in their industry, but also abundance 
of mutual respect and good-will, when left free to indulge it. The 
typical ‘capitalist,’ and the typical ‘communist,’ like the typical 
‘jesuit,’ are mere freaks of over-heated imagination. There are 
good men and bad men; but they belong to all classes alike; and 
even the worst have one redeeming feature at least—humanity.” *° 

It is in this spirit that the Social Catholics of Great Britain 
carry on their work. 
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CHAPTER I 
CARDINAL MANNING AS A SOCIAL REFORMER 
BACKGROUND 


“My ... birth, training, and relations in life would have car- 
ried me into the Primrose League.’”’+ Cardinal Manning, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, wrote these words in 1890 toward the 
end of a life spent in activities which would have horrified mem- 
bers of that conservative society. In spite of heredity, and the 
environment of childhood, Henry Edward Manning did not choose, 
as did some ancient Athenian nobles, to be “‘hostile to the Demos.” 
Instead, according to the testimony of a journal by no means 
friendly to the religious cause which he served, he ‘“‘wielded more 
influence in turning the genius of the Roman Catholic Church 
into what we may call democratic channels than any other Eng- 
lishman of his day,” and possessed ‘‘more influence than Newman 
on the practical policy of the Church and over her relations with 

. . . great social movements.” ” 

He stood indeed with Newman as one of the two most con- 
spicuous representatives of Catholicism in the England of the 
nineteenth century. Entirely unlike in temperament and in the 
nature of their intellectual gifts—the one a scholarly recluse, the 
other a man of action—these two converts from Anglicanism © 
played distinguished rdles in the religious life of their day and 
nation.* It is natural to inquire into the extent and nature of the 
influence which each exerted on the development of the Social 
Catholic Movement in Great Britain. Newman may be dismissed 
with a word. Neither inclination nor the exigencies of his posi- 
tion compelled him to take part in the public life of his time, 
though, had he been so inclined, his duties as parish priest in the 
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great commercial center where he lived for a time would have 
drawn him into it. Small groups of friends felt the subtle in- 
fluence of his attractive personality, whilst he shrank from enter- 
ing the arena of public affairs. He used his rare gifts of logic and 
style to elucidate subjects of religious and philosophical interest 
and he was by no means insensible to the historic principle of 
evolution as it affected the domain of intellect—witness, for ex- 
ample, his famous Essay on the Development of Doctrine. But 
as far as any effect which it might have had on his own life and 
work was concerned, the Industrial Revolution, with the radical | 
changes which it brought about in the material life of man and 
indirectly in his intellectual outlook and spiritual condition, need 
not have taken place. In this respect, Newman bore some re- 
semblance to his distinguished contemporary in political life, Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone.* 

With Manning it was otherwise. His childhood, to be sure, was 
spent in an England which had not yet felt the effects of the 
transformation wrought in all departments of life by the rapid 
multiplication of mechanical inventions. His maturity, however, 
saw the vast changes introduced by the factory system. Keen of 
perception and broad of vision, he was not oblivious to the evil 
fruits of this stupendous innovation, fruits which flourished in 
the atmosphere of Economic Liberalism, which misguided phi- 
losophy had at the same time choked the good fruits, excepting 
those purely financial ones which were reaped by a small minority 
of the English people. Singularly equipped with a zeal for human 
welfare and with a capacity to grapple successfully with all ques- 
tions of actuality, he threw himself generously into the work of 
social reform and was eager to see his coreligionists follow his 
example in facing the problems of the day and taking a worthy 
part in their solution. 

So prominent a réle did Manning play in the religious history 
of the nineteenth century that it would be scarcely just to plunge 
into a consideration of his career as a social reformer without ref- 
erence, however slight, to some other aspects of his life. He was 
born at Totteridge in Hertfordshire. His father was William Man- 
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ning, Governor of the Bank of England, whose high social posi- 
tion and subsequent business failure the younger Manning was 
able to recall. The boy was educated at Harrow and Oxford. But 
his own course of life owed little directly to the Oxford Move- 
ment. “I became a Catholic off my own bat,’® he wrote later, 
drawing his metaphor from the cricket field of Harrow. Mean- 
while as an Anglican clergyman he worked first as rector of 
Lavington and later was appointed archdeacon of Chichester. In 
1851 he became a convert to Catholicism. His rise in the Church 
was exceedingly rapid and he became successively priest, provost 
of Westminster, Archbishop of Westminster in 1865, and, ten years 
later, Cardinal. It has been said that the Chair of Peter itself 
might have been his had he so desired. He died in January, 
1892, at the age of eighty-three.® 

Neither his tireless zeal as a shepherd of souls, his policies as an 
ecclesiastical statesman, nor even his reactions to the religious and 
intellectual questions of the day fall directly within the scope of 
this work. But some allusion to them is not out of place, be- 
cause they cannot fail to add interest to his personality and put 
his life into a truer historical perspective. At the Vatican Council 
in 1870, he stood in the very focus of the attention of the world 
while with untiring insistence he electioneered for—and can his 
activities be expressed in more appropriate words?—the promul- 
gation of the decree of papal infallibility with an intransigent zeal 
that rivaled the enthusiasm for the papacy felt by Mr. William 
George Ward, and threw into striking contrast the equally in- 
defatigable anti-ultramontanism of the distinguished historian, 
Lord Acton.’ : 

The Vatican Decrees went forth, and subsequent events have 
justified neither the hopes nor the fears of the extremists. States- 
men like Bismarck saw a clash of principles; and back in England, 
four years late, Gladstone, worried over the political possibilities 
of an infallible pope, made a belated attack upon the papal pre- 
rogative which strained to the breaking point the already weak- 
ening friendship between him and Manning. 

Archbishop Manning had been not only “II diavolo del con- 
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cilio” ® in which the decree of infallibility was declared, but a 
staunch upholder of the temporal power at the time when that 
succumbed to the force of Italian nationalism. While never aban- 
doning the principle of the territorial independence of the Holy 
See, Manning came in later years to see the practical advantage 
of a rapprochement between the Vatican and the Quirinal, in 
which realisation he was somewhat ahead of his times. Other 
ideas of his are likewise not without their interest in the light of 
later events. He strongly urged the disestablishment of the 
Church in France, as a measure calculated to leave the clergy 
there poor but immeasurably nearer the people whom they served. 
Advocating, as he did in the latter part of his life, friendship be- 
tween England and Ireland on the basis of self-government for 
the Irish people within the Empire, he would have welcomed the 
setting up of the Irish Free State as one of the community of 
English-speaking peoples amongst whom he was so anxious that 
amity should abide.® 

Such in brief was his world view. In his own diocese he was 
showing his prejudices as well as pursuing his policies. Among 
the former may be mentioned an antipathy to the Jesuits, born of 
the belief that they had not been innocent of a share in the re- 
ligious débacle of the sixteenth century, and of his fear that they 
were usurping the prestige which he felt should belong to his be- 
loved secular clergy. His dislike of theatrical performances, both 
public and private, was puritanical in its intensity. As an ex- 
ample of the breadth of his contacts may be cited his participation 
in the discussions of the Metaphysical Society where on one oc- 
casion Ruskin read a paper on miracles, and on another Huxley 
read one on ‘“‘Has a frog a soul, and, if so, of what nature?” 
Manning gravely responded to the latter with a discussion of the 
relation of the will to thought.’? 

What made this man a social reformer? Why “after battles of 
dogma at the court of Rome” did he spend “‘his last forces fighting 
in the open for the poor of London to rescue them from their own 
temptations and the oppression of their masters?” ** The average 
reader is better acquainted with the brilliant portrait of Manning 
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drawn by the skilled hand of Mr. Lytton Strachey than with the 
Manning of history. Through the story which this literary artist 
tells of the career of the great Cardinal there runs the ever-recur- 
ring theme of his ambition, forcing itself on the attention like the 
Leitmotiv of a Wagnerian opera.'? Even in affairs not concerned 
with his social action this estimate remains one-sided and unjust, 
as is shown by his unwillingness to be considered as a successor to 
Pope Piux IX.1? How much less did the motive of ambition ex- 
plain his interest in social reforms! On this point the comment 
of Mr. Lunn, a writer unfriendly to the Catholic Church, is worth 
recording: ‘‘Manning’s contempt for public opinion in his ultra- 
montane battles should absolve him from the charge of mere pop- 
ularity hunting in his fight for the poor.” ** Ambition and self- 
seeking were not at the root of his activity as a social reformer. 
How then to explain it? To say its source was to be found en- 
tirely in the Gospels would not be to carry it back as far as Man- 
ning himself would have wished it traced. In answer to the ques- 
tion posited in 1890, “Why are my politics popular even to 
Radicalism?” he wrote ‘‘. . . I made a study of the New Testa- 
ment in English and in Greek. Gradually the people widened 
out before me. Then the theocracy of the Old Testament 
brought before me God and the people as the commonwealth 
of man.” Moses, he was wont to say in jest, had made him a 
Radical.1° 

It was, however, not only the democratic strength of Sinai but to 
a greater degree the tender compassion of Galilee which shone re- 
splendent in the life and work of the English cardinal. It was the 
charity of Christ which bore him toward the people.** To have 
thought and acted other than he did would have been incompatible 
in his eyes with the Christianity which he professed. He had a 
deep compassion on the multitude, for they had nothing to eat. 
‘For more than fifty years I have lived among the people, seven- 
teen among ploughmen and shepherds in Sussex, and nine and 
thirty among the people of London. I have seen and heard and 
known their wants, sufferings, hardships, and the defeat of their 
petitions and hopes, and my whole soul is with them. . . . Such 
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is my Radicalism going down to the roots of the sufferings of the 
people.” ?? 

A story is told that Cardinal Manning and two of his priests 
were once asked what each would be if he were not a priest. One 
said, “A doctor” and the other “A temperance advocate.” “And 
I,” said the Cardinal, ‘““Radical member for Marylebone.” Maryle- 
bone was at that time politically the rowdiest of constituencies.*® 

Manning’s type of character, moreover, predisposed him to his 
work in behalf of those who laboured and were heavily burdened. 
Religion, even so universal a faith as Catholicism, is coloured by 
the temperament of a believer, as by the ideology of a people. It 
is not, for instance, by accident that contemplative saints do not 
flourish in the United States of America and that the most dis- 
tinctive feature of American Catholicism is its generosity. In 
each case is reflected a limitation and a virtue of the American 
genius. A Catholic who is likewise an American citizen is less 
likely to succumb to the passive weakness of excessive mysticism 
than to the active self-confidence of Pelagianism. It was, therefore, 
to be expected that Manning, by nature a man of action and a 
strong-willed fighter for causes which struck him as just, should, 
since love for the poor was a vital part of his religion, take up the 
activities of a social reformer. In good works of a very practical 
character we see the manifestation of his lively faith. 

There was yet another motive for his humanitarian services. He 
was anxious to enhance the prestige of Catholicism in the eyes of 
Englishmen; and, believing that the future belonged to the masses, 
he was eager to align the Church with the forces of triumphant 
democracy. | 

As regards England, he was in many respects not agreeable to 
the old English Catholics, and he in turn abhorred their shrinking 
exclusiveness, tinctured as it was with Erastianism. He thought 
that by interesting them in social service he could bring them out 
of their isolation into cooperation with their non-Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. “I do not believe that the English people will be 
won back through the intellect. . . . They may be won by human 
love, care and brotherhood drawing the human will to the Divine 
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presence. . . . The charities of London are manifold . . . and 
any man holding the office [of Bishop] ought to sympathise with 
all.”’ 19 

Even before his conversion to the Catholic Church he sensed the 
trend of the times: “The course of Europe,” he wrote in 1839, 
“seems to be towards a development of national life and action by 
calling up into a political power larger numbers of the people. 
The middle classes are such already—they are an oligarchy, an 
intelligent, energetic, self-respecting class, but selfish and sub- 
jective. Now the Catholic system is self-abolishing and objec- 
tive.” 2° Again, “‘The politicians and political economists of the 
modern school have had their day, and the twentieth century will 
be altogether for the people, and for the laws of common pros- 
perity under a Christian régime.” ** “The coming century,” he 
prophesied in a letter to the Count de Mun in January, 1891, 
“will belong not to the capitalist nor to the middle classes, but to 
the people.” ?? He was anxious that his coreligionists should keep 
in touch with the affairs of the day: “Catholics cannot meet with- 
out being forced into the time-spirit. We do not live in an ex- 
hausted receiver. The middle ages are passed. There is no zone 
of calms for us. We are in the modern world—in the trade winds 
of the nineteenth century—and we must brace ourselves to lay 
hold of the world as it grapples with us, and to meet it intellect 
to intellect, culture to culture, science to science.” 7° 

This idea, translated into terms of social reform, meant that 
Catholics should keep au courant with economic and sociological 
problems, and, by aiding in their solution, perform a task incum- 
bent on them as Christians and beneficial to their status in the 
modern world. 

Before an account is given of Manning’s actual work in the field 
of social reform some space must be devoted to his theories on the 
subject as set forth in his speeches and writings. Lemire, it is 
true, is inclined to regard the theories as born of the acts, for after 
his discussion of the League of the Cross he has these words: 

“La fut le point de départ de sa popularité. Avant de faire des 
theories sociales, il pratiqua les oeuvres, comme son divin Maitre, 
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qui n’instruisait, qu’aprés avoir donné le exemple: coepit facere et 
docere.” ** Actions, it is true, might have produced the ideas, and 
psychologists like the late William James and Antonin Eymieu 
would not be adverse to such an interpretation. But it seems 
permissible to follow the equally tenable theory that vivid ideas 
tend to realise themselves and proceed to set forth the views of 
Manning on the social question. 

There is nothing startling about them. To use the word care- 
fully—as it seldom is used—Manning was not a “radical.” He 
defended private property as a right while denouncing abuses in 
its exercise. He did not, however, regard the prevailing relation- 
ship between employer and employee, so unjust to the latter, as 
deeply rooted in the essence of things. Economic Liberalism was 
not in his eyes a part of the cosmic order. In this respect he was 
ahead of his time and even more advanced in outlook than those 
of our contemporaries who question the right of collective bargain- 
ing and seriously contest the justice of a living wage. Not only 
was he not revolutionary, but he was not profound. He founded 
no school of economic thought; he gave his name to no new eco- 
nomic theory. But these considerations detract in no way from 
the power of his message or the far-reaching consequences of his 
acts. A doctrinaire political economist would, in all probability, 
have given less sympathy and certainly less time to the practical 
alleviation of human woes. Manning simply applied the principles 
of Christian charity and of Christian justice to the solution of 
vexing social and economic problems. And the significance of this 
fact cannot be grasped because such an application has never been 
made on a scale sufficiently grand to give us material for deduc- 
tion. 

The pity of it is that such a man as Manning was not always 
greeted as a prophet by those who should have been his friends 
but became even an object of dislike as he preached his Social 
Catholicism, which has been called ‘the most hateful of new 
doctrines to those faithful who look upon the Church as the 
guardian of their interests, and upon religion as the best safeguard 
of property.” *° Disquieted by what might be expected of them 
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if they took to heart the views that he expounded, such as these 
went their way in sorrow—for they had great possessions. 

“My politics are social politics.” Manning had no direct party 
affiliations and was contemptuous of the ‘“Talking Mill at West- 
minster.” 2° On more than one occasion he emphasized his de- 
tachment from political machinery. As early as 1866 he said, “I 
have no party politics, but would oppose both parties or support 
either when they act justly to the Holy See and to our poor.” 7? 
And again, “I have endeavoured to keep myself absolutely inde- 
pendent of all political parties. Lord Salisbury acknowledged this 
in describing the politics of the Royal Commissioners. When he 
came to me, he said, ‘As to Cardinal Manning, no one can say of 
what Party he is.’”’?® Yet his sympathies were on the whole with 
the Liberals, and he objected in no uncertain terms to the Tory 
sympathies of many of the English Catholics.”® 

Whilst holding aloof from political parties as such, he advocated 
social legislation, and applied his moral measuring rod to all bills 
which concerned in any way the economic life of the people. To 
be sure, he did not, like Devas and De Pascal, regard political 
economy as a branch of ethics. But he was equally opposed to 
the views of men like Mill and Ricardo who held it to be divorced 
from ethics. To him, political economy was a moral science, dis- 
tinct from ethics but subject to its laws.°° 

As a result of the teachings of the Manchester School, labour 
had been unjustly relegated to second place in its relations with 
capital and had been deprived of the legal protection which was 
its due. The aim of society had become the production of riches 
instead of the diffusion of human happiness, and man, the sole 
economic unit, had been neglected in his needs and in his rights. 
No wonder, then, that the repudiation of laissez-faire is written 
large across the pages which explain to us the social and economic 
theories of Henry Edward Manning.*! 


THEORIES ON THE SOCIAL QUESTION 


Manning’s views on the labour problem were first set forth at 
length in an address delivered on January 28, 1874, before 
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the members of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institute. This was the 
keynote speech of his campaign by word and act for the better- 
ment of the condition of the working class. Its subject was “The 
Dignity and Rights of Labour.” *? 

Labour, he said, rather than capital, or even skill, was the cause 
of wealth and the origin of all England’s greatness, and he defined 
it as “the honest exertion of the powers of mind and body for our 
own good and the good of our neighbour.” “Any man,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘who fulfills the lot of his existence is in a state of dignity.” 
Labour, he went on to say, is not only “the law of our state, it 
is also the law of our development—it is the law of the develop- 
ment of mind and body .. . the condition of all invention .. . 
[and] with invention . . . the condition of all creation.” * 

For the second part of his thesis he took the rights of labour, 
claiming for it at the outset the rights of property. “It is,” he 
declared, “capital in the truest sense’”—live money as distinct from 
the dead capital which was dependent on it and with which it 
must be united. 

As might be expected, Manning’s contention, later reiterated, 
that labour and skill be recognised as capital was not to pass 
unchallenged. Mr. Boulton, for example, in a letter to Manning 
on January 24, 1890, refused to accept as a matter of definition 
that labour and skill were capital. ‘““To my mind,” he wrote, “‘skill, 
labour and capital are three very distinct entities, each having a 
right to, and in fact commanding, its own separate hire and 
reward.” 34 

In view of the widespread use of the word “proletariat” at the 
present day, it is not uninteresting to learn what Manning thought 
of such terminology. “I had ten thousand times rather be called 
a working man than a prolétaire. I will tell you my reasons 
against the name of prolétaire. It is pedantry; and it is an indig- 
nity to the working man . . . dug up out of old Roman law by 
certain French writers, chiefly in or about the time of the first 
French Revolution.” *° 

Labour, he declared, was entitled not only to the rights of 
property but to the rights of liberty. The labourer had the right 
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to determine for whom he should work and upon what wages he 
could live. Should he abuse either right he must pay the penalty.*° 

Moreover, labour had a right not only to its own freedom, but 
it had a right to protect itself. Manning recalled to his hearers 
the fact that in the earliest period of Saxon history there were to 
be found associations distinct from the life of the family on the 
one hand and from the State on the other. In the order of com- 
merce there must be a field regulated by laws of its own. He said 
he could conceive of nothing more entirely in accordance with nat- 
ural rights and with the higher jurisprudence than that those who 
had one common interest should unite for the promotion of that 
interest. He cited the rise of guilds. These, of course, had their 
religious side and they were benefit societies; but they were also 
for protection and for the vindication of liberty from the oppres- 
sive jurisdiction of those who held local authority. The craft 
guilds were composed of masters and of men, of employers and of 
employed, those who possessed respectively the dead and the live 
capital of labour.** 


To Manning the right of association was incontestable. He ° 


always recommended it in all its forms. It might be local and 
permanent, as in townships; accidental and ephemeral, in the case 
of meetings and reunions for discussion of or action upon matters 
of passing interest; or limited and restricted, a type of association 
apparent in unions of workers. But of association, whether politi- 
cal or industrial in its purpose, he was a staunch advocate, Like 
Taine, he opposed the administrative centralisation of France; and 
saw in its deficiency in local political associations an element weak- 
ening the principle of trade unionism. To the isolation of workers 
everywhere, he set up as an alternative the value of association, 
either in temporary coalitions for strikes or permanently in unions. 
He did not hesitate to recognise in principle the legitimacy of the 
strike, as frequently the only weapon in the hands of the workers 
strong enough to rebuke the despotism of capital.** - 


Association failing, it was necessary to have recourse to the ° 


- civil authorities. He advocated in such instances the interven- 
tion of the State. Quoting with approval from Pitt’s speech on the 
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Arbitration Act, he concurred in the statement that Parliament 
was omnipotent to protect.*? 

When the State intervenes it ought to be on the side of the 
weaker, for there is no equality of struggle betwen the worker and 
his employer: “The living capital must eat; the dead capital can 
sleep.”” Under the system of free contract the employers are the 
masters. Work is not a commodity, a value regulated by economic 
laws, but a human and social act, entailing moral consequences for 
the individual workman and the family.*° 

Manning pleaded for a shorter work day, affirming that the ap- 
plication of unchecked political economy to the hours of labour 
must be met and limited by a moral condition: “If the great end 
of life were to multiply yards of cloth and cotton twist, and if the 
glory of England consists or consisted in multiplying without stint 
or limit these articles and the like at the lowest possible price so as 
to undersell all the nations of the world, well, then, let us go on. 
But if the domestic life of the people be vital above all; if the 
peace, the purity of homes, the education of children, the duties of 
wives and mothers, the duties of husbands and of fathers, be writ- 
ten in the natural law of mankind, and if these things are sacred, 
far beyond anything that can be sold in the market, then I say, 
if the hours of labour resulting from the unregulated sale of a 
man’s strength and skill shall lead to the destruction of domestic 
life, to the neglect of children, to turning wives and mothers into 
living machines, and of fathers and husbands into—what shall I 
say, creatures of burden?—I will not use any other word—who 
rise before the sun, and come back when it is set, wearied and 
able only to take food and lie down to rest; the domestic life of 
men exists no longer, and we dare not go on in this path.” ** 
Parliament, at the instance of Lord Shaftesbury, had set a prece- 
dent for such interference by the regulation of child labour.*? 
Manning regarded the industrial employment of women as a grave 
detriment to the domestic life of the nation. He did not under- 
stand, he said, how a woman could train her children in the hours 
after school if she worked all day in a factory.** 

More than a decade after he first set forth in principle the jus- 
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tice of state interference, he gave it the following specific applica- 
tion at a meeting of the Shop Hours League and Trades Parlia- 
mentary Association, held in St. James’s Hall in May, 1886: 

“T am rejoiced that there is a prospect of a legal enactment 
enabling the local authorities to close all shops at an earlier hour 
on one day in the week. Where a general coercive law is impos- 
sible, power given to a locality to put an Act of Parliament into 
force will operate as an example to the whole country. I first 
interested myself in this movement for the shortening of hours in 
the case of shepherds and ploughmen; and I am now continuing 
it amongst the overworked of London; having no desire nearer 
to my heart than to see your lot, which is heavy indeed, lightened 
and brightened by any effort that can be made.” ** 

The interventionism of Manning in so far as it called for the 
protection of women and children and the restriction of night and 
of Sunday work was to meet with few serious objections. But his 
extension of the principle to include the limitation of the hours of 
labour and the establishment of a minimum wage gave rise to 
brisk controversy. After the death of the Bishop of Liége there 
waged a veritable battle between the partisans and the opponents 
of the Cardinal on the subject of a living wage. Count de Mun, 
Pere Pascal and some prominent industrialists like M. Harmel 
gave their support to Manning. In Germany, Mgr. Korum and 
Canon Winterer; in Austria, von Vogelsang; in Switzerland, 
Decurtins; with their followers, also took his part. And the teach- 
ing of Pope Leo XIII in his famous Encyclical on the Condition 
of the Working Classes, was favourable to the thesis of Manning 
—that wages should not be insufficient to permit a worker and his 
family to live in honesty and in health.* 

To return for a last word to the lecture in which Manning first 
expounded these views. He touched in closing on the wretchedness 
of the London poor and deplored the miserable housing conditions 
of which they were the victims. Summarising his remarks, he 
said, “I have endeavoured to draw out before you what is the 
dignity of labour. It is the law of our state, the law of our de- 
velopment and perfection, the source of invention, the power of 
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creation and the cause of manifold capital in money and in skill. 
And as to its rights, I have shown that it is true property, true 
capital, that it has a primary right to freedom, a right to protect 
itself and a claim upon the law of the land to protect it.” *® 

In 1880 in a Lenten Pastoral, Manning contrasted the immeas- 
urable wealth of England which had been created by the unprece- 
dented commercial activity and prosperity of its people with the 
almost incredible want existing by its side. ‘“‘We have in the midst 
of us, not poverty alone, which is an honourable state when it is 
honest and inevitable, but also pauperism which is the corruption 
of poverty and the debasement of the poor. The inequalities of 
our social state, and the chasms which separate classes, the abrupt 
and harsh contrasts of soft and suffering lots, unless they be 
redressed by humility and charity, sympathy and self-denial, are 
dangerous to society and to our spiritual welfare. In London all 
these inequalities and evils are before us.’ 47 

In the pages of the Dublin Review, in 1885 Manning advocated 
a change in the land laws of England. He called attention to the 
incredibly small number of landlords who possessed the land of 
England—only a twentieth part of the population, he estimated, 
when those who had small holdings were included,—and he said 
that the possession of land was the firm ascending scale of social 
growth. The “‘have-nots” and the “lack lands,” he warned, were 
the hands and feet of revolution which put all things down.*® 

In the fall of 1887 he turned his attention to the cooperative 
movement when he received a deputation from the London Co- 
Operative Clothing Manufacturing Co., and association of English, 
Scottish and Irish artisans. He expressed his willingness to assist 
in any way he could, desiring, however, to hear first the opinion of 
Lord Ripon who was thoroughly acquainted with the cooperative 
movement. The Cardinal based his approval of the proposal on 
his belief that it would profit the workers materially and morally 
and lead to the production of honest work. ‘Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has written strongly on the positive insincerity and dishonesty 
which now characterises British manufacturers, and is destroying 
the British character. That is a painful fact; for formerly the 
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English name was a sufficient guarantee of good work all over the 
world.” *° 

During the unemployment crisis of 1888, Cardinal Manning de- 
nounced as “heartless and headless” a proposition in the Times 
of February first that the only way to make more work for the 
unemployed was for the employed to produce as much profit as 
they could over the cost of producing; for all that profit must be 
spent on employing somebody in some way or other. This prop- 
osition signed ““G” and generally understood to be from the pen 
of the eminent economist and statistician, Mr. Robert Giffen, was 
answered in three long letters to the Times. Perhaps there would 
be no surplus, declared Manning, or those making it would be 
unwilling to expend it in employing labour, or perhaps they might 
do so at a place distant from that where the surplus had been 
made—in which case the working population would be forced to 
“lead a nomad life, going to and fro, and hunting after the surplus 
they had made.” Such arguments as this had destroyed the two 
propositions of raising a fund and of giving work. ‘The present 
Poor Law, he went on to say, did not meet the crisis. That of 
Elizabeth which had made provision for temporary as well as 
chronic poverty was superior. In addition, he gave it as his opin- 
ion that the harsh and niggardly method of administering the Poor 
Law had been largely responsible for the making of criminals.°° 

Manning’s statement, made at this time, that “every man has a 
right to work or to bread”? was widely denounced as a socially 
dangerous principle. He defended himself in the pages of the 
American Catholic Quarterly Review. “I have,” he concluded, 
“committed lése majesté by rudely reminding some who rule over 
public opinion in London of the fresh mother earth, and of the 
primeval laws that protect her offspring. I was unconscious of 
my audacity. I thought I was uttering truisms which all edu- 
cated men knew and believed. But I found that these primary 
truths of human life were forgotten, and that on this forgetful- 
ness a theory and a treatment of our poor had formed a system of 
thought and action which hardens the hearts of the rich and 
grinds the faces of the poor. I am glad, therefore, that I said and 
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wrote what is before the public, even though for a time some men 
have called me a socialist and a revolutionist, and have fastened 
upon a subordinate consequence, and neglected the substance of 
my contention in behalf of the natural rights of the poor.” "4 

On the important question of English trade, Manning, during 
that same anxious period, made a thoughtful comment when ques- 
tioned by the Hon. Percy Wyndham as to whether he did not think 
a solution of the problem might be found in ‘Fair Trade.” The 
Cardinal was convinced that England had passed the highest point 
of its prosperity, a prosperity apparently the result of such tran- 
sient causes as the invention and application of machinery to pro- 
duction and of steam to the invention of machinery, in which 
England had the start of all nations. ‘This,’ he wrote, “is all re- 
versed and can never return. . . . The Times of yesterday shows 
that all nations are rising relatively to England, and notably Ger- 
many.” As to the depressed condition of the labour market, he 
said he saw no remedy and predicted that unless the colonists 
saved England the capitalists would be the next to suffer. ‘I have 
believed in Free Trade all my life. . . . It prospered when all its 
conditions were in our favour; but this does not prove that it will 
prosper when they are, if not altogether, at least extensively 
changed.” °? 

Through the pages of the Fortnightly Review in an article on 
“Distress in London: A Note on Outdoor Relief,” Cardinal Man- 
ning again replied to the article and a letter published in the Times 
to the effect that he had given countenance to the fallacy that 
under the Poor Law men had a natural right to work or to bread; 
and that his words implied “a censure upon the whole administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, and would countenance the giving of relief 
to men in their own homes.” Manning pleaded guilty to both im- 
peachments. The Elizabethan Poor Law, he showed, made pro- 
vision not only for supplying bread to the starving or the impe- 
cunious but also assumed that work should be provided for the 
unemployed. Whether by giving bread or work, all men, asserted 
Manning, were bound by natural obligations to feed the hungry. 
This obligation sprang from the natural right of every man to life, 
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a right so strict that it took precedence over all positive laws of 
property. ‘‘. . . a starving man,” he declared, “has a natural right 
to his neighbour’s bread. . . . The law of natural charity recog- 
nises in each the same right to live and imposes upon us all ac- 
cording to our power the obligation to sustain the life of others 
as we sustain our own.” 

To prove that the right to work was legally recognised in the 
Poor Laws, the Cardinal quoted from the 43 Eliz. c.2, a statute 
which was the foundation of the existing Poor Law. One of the 
four purposes of the compulsory assessment was to provide a stock 
of wool, hemp, flax, iron and other ware or stuff on which the 
poor should be set to work. 

Manning was pleased to recall that the Poor Laws also aimed 
to promote domestic life. With reference to the provision of the 
same Act extending mutual liability of maintenance to grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, he wrote, “I fail to recognise in these 
statutes an administration of the law by which the old and the 
helpless are removed from their children and their kindred into 
a workhouse as a condition of relief, still less the refusal of out- 
door relief. . . . Stone-breaking and crank-turning are well 
enough as a deterrent for loafers and criminals but the workhouse 
is a cruel deterrent when offered to families, who, by a wise assist- 
ance in time of need, may be carried through the straits of winter 
when in want of work.” He believed that the administration of the 
Poor Law in his day as compared with the old statutes implied a 
decline of Christianity ‘‘and an application of political economy 
uncontrolled by the moral laws of human sympathy and of the 
compassion which wealth owes to poverty.” °° 

Purcell regarded the discussions and correspondence between 
Manning and Mr. S. B. Boulton, of. Copped Hall, Totteridge, 
Chairman of the London Board of Conciliation, as the most au- 
thoritative exposition of the Cardinal’s views on social and eco- 
nomic questions during the last three years of his life. 

Mr. Boulton tells how, on the occasion of a visit from Manning, 
he touched on the incalculable benefits derived from the latter’s 
intervention in the recent Dockers’ Strike; but suggested that, 
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however valuable the mediation had been under those exceptional 
circumstances, arbitration by one eminent person, however disin- 
terested and benevolent, was not the method which should be 
normally applied to the settlement of labour disputes. He men- 
tioned the intervention of representatives of labour and capital as 
conciliators and arbitrators in cases where employers and work- 
men had failed to arrive at a mutual agreement; and appealed to 
the Cardinal to support the effort then being made at the London 
Chamber of Commerce to provide a Labour Conciliation Board. 

The Cardinal declared that if such an organisation could be 
established on fair and equitable bases, he would be prepared to 
use his influence in its favour. This promise he kept. He con- 
sented to join a Committee of Enquiry nominated by the London 
Chamber of Commerce with instructions to report on the practi- 
cality of establishing a Conciliation Board for the London District 
of which Mr. Boulton was chairman. Although ill health kept 
the aged Cardinal from attending any of the meetings, he keenly 
followed the development of the scheme, and by correspondence 
and personal interviews gave information and exercised influence 
in its behalf. He approved the plan by which the Concilation 
Board was finally set up; and it was he, acting with Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, who submitted one of the first labour disputes to it for 

settlement.** 
‘Cardinal Manning believed in the necessity for international 
action in behalf of democracy and of the working classes. He ad- 
vocated world peace, or at least disarmament, and looked to the 
Pope to take the initiative. Though a friend of the temporal sov- 
ereignty of the Pope, he found in the rupture between the papacy 
and Italy a gleam of hope for the future, in so far as in freeing 
itself from tendencies exclusively Italian, the papacy was turned 
in the direction of a religious revolution which was rapidly ap- 
proaching. The axis of the Catholic world was changing and the 
Saxon race was replacing the Latins.** 

Lemire cites, in verification of Manning’s ideas, that already the 
isolation of the Pope had permitted him to treat with an absolute 
independence and disinterestedness beyond all suspicion the great 
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international question of the condition of the workers. Manning 
saw a mutual advantage in an alliance between the papacy and 
the poor. The bourgeoisie had brought about the separation of 
Church and State with the consequent suppression of the temporal 
power of the Pope. The democracy would effect a reconciliation 
between the Church and society, and, as a crowning to the great 
work, restore the territorial independence of the Pope under a 
form and by methods not yet foreseen. In this way the interven- 
tion of the Church, demanding that the governments concern them- 
selves with economic questions, would find its recompense. On the 
day of, his jubilee he rejoiced as he contemplated the vigorous 
young churches of Ireland, England, America and Australia, cele- 
brating, as it were, in a unanimous concert the union of Catholi- 
cism and democracy.*® 

Manning looked with favour on the progress of social reform in 
France. He admired the patronage there, but regarded it as 
impracticable for England; he eulogised the good fruits of the 
charity made popular by St. Vincent de Paul. As we have seen, 
he opposed the centralisation of France as inimical to liberty of 
association, and advocated the disestablishment of the Church. 
Authority had passed from the hands of the classes into those of 
the masses. These the Church must meet and save. ‘“L’avenir 
est a la démocrotie. C’est elle qu’il faut sauver, qu’il faut rendre 
chrétienne. C’est d’elle qu’il faut se rapprocher,” he remarked in 
an interview with Abbé Lemire.®? 

Needless to say, Manning enthusiastically favoured the inter- 
national conference of Berlin called in March, 1890, by the Ger- 
man Emperor for the consideration of social problems. In a letter 
which he wrote to the editor of the Deutsche Revue, he character- 
ised this invitation as “the worthiest that has proceeded from any 
sovereign of our times,” and made brief but trenchant allusion to 
the unhappy lot of the wage-earning people of every European 
country.®® 

The Conference took favourable action on such matters as Sun- 
day rest, the protection of women and children and the safe- 
guarding of the health of mine workers. Manning approved of 
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these measures and once cited them as the irreducible minimum for 
the workers of the world.*® 

The Cardinal, as one of the vice-presidents of the League for 
Peace, pronounced an important discourse at its fifth annual Con- 
gress in June, 1888. After praising it for its purpose of promoting 
the principle of arbitration and of peace, he called the attention of 
the assemblage to the fact that the destinies of Europe were at the 
mercy of material force, that everywhere there prevailed a bar- 
barous system of mutual terrorism, and pleaded for a tribunal of 
supreme arbitration as a means of suppressing militarism.®° 

For his own country he predicted a future of vast import. 
“The Empire of Britain cannot be neutral upon this earth. Its 
mass is too great to incline this way or that without inclining the 
world as it sways. For good or evil it must leave its stamp upon 
the future. Under its shadow must spring up surpassing forms 
either of life or death. . . . The earth is girdled with our race, 
bearing forth with them the institutions, traditions, customs, the 
nerves, the intelligence, the endurance, the will of England... . 
Not without purposes in heaven is all this accomplishing. . . .” * 

In the Dublin Review for July, 1891, there appeared a study of 
the Encyclical, Rerum Novarum on Labour, issued a short time 
before by Pope Leo XIII, which may be regarded as Manning’s 
valedictory as a thinker or student of social problems, or, as he 
himself phrased it, his ‘testament on the social question.” ®* There 
are grounds for the belief that Leo XIII was indebted to 
the Cardinal for inspiration and even information on the subject 
of the condition of the working classes. Of this more will be 
said in another connection. At present, space must be given to 
this study of Manning’s, the first important commentary on a 
great document, a document issued more than a generation ago but 
which even now continues to interest and instruct. The president 
of the American Federation of Labour, Mr. Green, declared that in 
it the Pope showed ‘‘an understanding of his subject so thorough, 
penetrating and far-reaching that it embodies every phase of the 
principles of social justice and is as pertinent today as when it 
was written.” ° 
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Cardinal Manning opened his discussion of the Encyclical “On 
the Condition of the Working Classes” in this way: 

“Since the Divine words, ‘I have compassion on the multitude,’ 
were spoken in the wilderness, no voice has been heard throughout 
the world pleading for the people with such profound and loving 
sympathy for those that toil and suffer as the voice of Leo XIII. 
. . . Leo XIII, looking out of the watch-tower of the Christian 
world, as St. Leo the Great used to say, has before him what no 
Pontiff yet has ever seen. He sees all the kingdoms of the world 
and the sufferings of them.” 

In the analysis of the text of the Encyclical, Manning inter- 
spersed his own comment with illustrations from and inferences 
for the conduct of industrial relations in England. He contended 
that the Pontiff condemned both sections of the original orthodox 
Socialism, namely, the school which held the lawfulness of na- 
tionalising both land and wages of labour, and that which advo- 
cated the nationalisation of the land alone.®* 

Yet the legislation of human society must be essentially social. 
Thus the intervention of the State in industrial affairs is in prin- 
ciple admitted. Manning took occasion to rejoice in the social 
legislation which had found its way to the statute books since the 
abolition of slavery in 1833, such as mining and factory legisla- 
tion, the abolition of Corn Laws and the laws protecting children 
from noxious trades.°° 

He concluded his comment with a discussion of the liberty, 
duties and cooperation of workers as expounded in the Encyclical. 
Man should be free to choose the conditions of his labour and if 
these be unsatisfactory to refuse to work—to strike. If a man 
accepted an insufficient wage through fear or necessity, he was a 
victim of injustice. Leo XIII, moreover, without naming anyone, 
warmly commended the works of those in France or elsewhere who 
were giving to their workmen a share in the profits and prosperity 
of their commerce and industry.®’ 

As regards the employment of women and children, the Cardinal 
quoted from the Encyclical and made his own comments. “Of 
women it [the Encyclical] says ‘They are not suited to certain 
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trades: for a woman is by nature fitted for home work’—As we 
read these words the chainmakers of Cradley Heath, the pitbrow 
women of the mines, and the mothers in our factories rise before 
us. . . . Some people think that our statute law is of high perfec- 
tion, because it forbids mothers to return to work for three weeks 
or a month after childbirth. By a higher law, the law of nature, 
the whole care and time of the mother is due to the child . . . it 
will be answered that without the mother’s earnings the children 
would not be fed. To this there are many answers. The mini- 
mum of wages would suffice if the relations of capital and labour 
were even just, much more if generous. Already men have com- 
plained that employers prefer the cheaper work of women, and 
women are finding that employers prefer the cheaper work of chil- 
dren. It is the old formula of modern political economy, ‘Sell in 
the dearest market, and buy in the cheapest.’ . . . A normal state 
of wage-earning would put back every wife into her home in the 
midst of her children.” ° 

Alluding to the Pope’s condemnation of child labour, the Cardi- 
nal recalled the hideous conditions of fifty years before, over which 
the youthful half-timers of Lancashire and Yorkshire were an im- 
provement. At Berlin the chief Powers and many lesser States 
had agreed to raise the minimum age for child labour to twelve 
years. The English after a year’s delay had reluctantly raised it - 
to eleven. “The words of Leo XIII will sear us till we raise it at 
least to twelve.” °° 

In conclusion, Manning wrote: ‘‘For a century the Civil Powers 
in almost all the Christian world have been separating themselves 
from the Church, claiming and glorying in their separation. They 
have set up the State as a purely lay and secular society, and 
have thrust the Church from them. And now of a sudden they 
find that the millions of the world sympathise with the Church 
which has compassion on the multitude, rather than with the 
State, or the plutocracy which has weighed so heavily upon 
them,’’ 7° 

There was one brief passage in this study of the Encyclical 
which is not without a ring of personal reminiscence, whether or 
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not the author consciously had his own experience in mind: 
«|. if any man would protect the world of labour from the op- 
pression of ‘free contracts’ or ‘starvation wages,’ he is a Socialist. 
So obscure from want of thought, or so warped by interest, or so 
prejudiced by class feeling are the minds of men.” ” 

It is not difficult to see why a man of Cardinal Manning’s en- 
lightened views should be regarded by the hidebound economic 
conservatives, with their characteristic lack of humour and yet 
greater lack of knowledge, as a radical—and a dangerous radical 
at that. He was not the first social reformer to be denounced as a 
“Socialist”? by people who disapproved of any attack on the citadel 
of Economic Liberalism. Nor was he to be the last. The word is 
still bandied about—at present in competition with “Bolshevist”— 
by loose thinkers and timid antagonists of even gradual social 
change; it is forever being bestowed by the unthinking on all 
those whose ideas on economic and sociological subjects are some- 
what in advance of their own. Neither Marx nor Engels would 
have been eager to claim fellowship with many of those thus un- 
ceremoniously thrust into the household of their faith. 

Manning was too practical to be a radical Socialist. In the face 
of actual sufferings to be assuaged, he wasted no time envisaging 
a Utopia; confronted with pressing labour problems he turned to 
arbitration or legislative action for their solution, awaiting no dis- 
tant social revolution to bring the workers into their own. Social- 
ism, moreover, was in its original types—though, of course, not 
necessarily in the multifarious and nebulous forms which it came 
later to assume—irreconcilable with the Cardinal’s religious con- 
victions. Catholics, believing as they do in a revealed creed and 
likewise in the free will of man, cannot consistently accept the 
Marxian doctrine of economic determinism, especially in the abso- 
lute way it was first expounded before Bernstein and the Revision- 
ist school wrote some tempering glosses upon it. The extreme left 
wing of Socialism repudiates private property, and Catholics be- 
lieve that private property is lawful and sanctioned by the teach- 
ings of Moses and of Christ. In addition, nearly all Socialists are 
eager to bestow upon the community, whether that be the national 
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state or some other unit of society, numerous powers which ac- 
cording to Catholic teaching should remain with the family or be 
vested in the individual citizen. That Manning, the most orthodox 
of souls, should be identified with such theories is not without its 
amusing aspect. He was quick to repudiate the connection, al- 
though he gloried in being a radical in the sense that his radicalism 
went down to the roots of the sufferings of the people. 

Vaughan, Manning’s successor in Westminster, had written to 
him from Rome in 1873: 

“T fancy from what I hear that some complaint has been made 
about your going in with swaddlers, but they seem to understand 
and to appreciate our position better than formerly. I have dwelt 
upon the fact that our alliance must be with the people, and they 
have quite accepted it, and I ventured on the same thought with 
the Pope the other day.”’ 

“But,” writes the latest and most scholarly of his biographers, 
“the cry ‘This man goeth with swaddlers’ followed Manning to the 
end of his social action.” 

In the autumn of 1891, he told a correspondent of the Gaulois 
that he was absolutely opposed to Socialism as such, but that he 
agreed with certain demands which he thought were just.”° 

During the last years of his life, in the isolation and loneliness 
which were closing in around him and which were partly of his own 
creation, so independent of the counsel of others had he always 
been, the old Cardinal complained of the apathy of English 
Catholics. He compared the rather meager support in his good 
works which he received from them with the enthusiastic codpera- 
tion of his fellow-Anglicans in former days when, “I had only to 
lift up my hand and forty men sprang to my side ready to do my 
bidding.” ** 

“The Jews,” he once commented, “are taking better care of their 
working girls in the East End than we are. What are our people 
doing? Oh, I forgot; they have no time. They are examining 
their consciences or praying (with dear Mrs. Craven) for success 
in finding a really satisfactory maid.” *° 

The most sweeping condemnation of the social lethargy of his 
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fellow Catholics is to be found in a striking passage opening with ° 
the words, “‘. . . all the great works of Charity in England have 
had their beginning out of the Church.” He instanced the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade and slavery, the temperance movement, the 
Acts against cruelty to animals and cruelty to children, the warfare 
against traffic in young girls, and social legislation in behalf of 
the working class. “It is not that our Catholics deliberately refuse, 
but partly they do not take pains to know, partly they are pre- 
judiced. ‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ partly they 
are suspicious ‘who knows it is not a proselyting affair.’ And 
finally they live on easily, unconscious that Lazarus lies at their 
gate full of sores.” *° 

He had previously indicated their obligation to just such thought 
and activity—‘“The dictum of Terence: ‘Homo sum et humani 
nihil a me alienum puto’ is not repealed by ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ it is quickened, enforced, extended and 
elevated. Everything, therefore, that affects the human sufferings 
and state of the people, it is the duty of every civilised man to 
note and tend, much more of every Christian man, and above all 
of every Catholic man and woman, and emphatically of every 
priest and bishop. We cannot multiply loaves and heal lepers as 
our Lord did, by which the people were won to follow and learn 
of Him, but we can be prompt and foremost in working with all 
who are labouring to relieve every form of human suffering, sor- 
row, and misery. If we come forward gladly and usefully the 


people of this country are visibly glad to receive us among 
pmemn 27 


PARTICIPATION IN SOCIAL REFORM MOVEMENTS: INTRODUCTION 


Certainly nothing of human interest was alien to him, and he 
not only saw that the poor had the gospel preached unto them but 
that their temporal sufferings were lessened and many of the in- 
justices under which they laboured removed. His was not a battle 
directed from behind the lines. From the first he was in the 
thickest of the fight. Preaching by action, as well as by word, 
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he lost no chance of joining with his Protestant and unbelieving 
countrymen in aiding philanthropic enterprises and movements for 
social reform. 

In 1871 he was on the Mansion House Committee for the relief 
of the starving poor of Paris during the recent siege. There a 
resolution was passed requesting him to draw up an address to the 
Mayor of Paris expressing the sympathy of the people of London.’® 

This was the beginning of his attendance at every public meet- 
ing held at the Mansion House for social or charitable purposes. 
In 1872, he presided over the International Prison Congress, stat- 
ing on that occasion that he regarded it as his duty to preside as 
neutrally as possible. The chief speaker was Dr. Bellows, a Uni- 
tarian minister from New York. Manning eulogised his view on 
prison reform, adding as his own opinion that criminals should be 
treated singly and as children, and that due spiritual provision for 
them was no less necessary than some redress of their material 
hardships."® 

During the same year he addressed several meetings at the 
Mansion House in furtherance of “Hospital Sunday,” the appeals 
being in behalf of the sick and suffering poor in London. He 
ordered an annual collection for ‘““Hospital Sunday” in the diocese 
of Westminster.®° 

In 1874, Manning presided at a meeting of the Society of Arts 
where the subject, “Thrift, or the Outdoor Relief Test,” was dis- 
cussed; and in 1875, addressing the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
he expressed his regret that the membership was not greater.®+ 


EDUCATION AND CHILD WELFARE 


Ten years before, when Manning became Archbishop of West- 
minster and embarked on the career of social reformer which his 
previous life had but faintly foreshadowed, his first thought was 
for the children.** To the disedification of some of the faithful, 
he turned his attention to their interests rather than to the im- 
mediate completion of the cathedral as a memorial to Cardinal 
Wiseman. Manning’s original plan had been to have the memorial 
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to the late Cardinal take the form of giving education and care to 
the children of his diocese. But the influential members of his 
flock kept their eyes fixed on the vision of a cathedral at West- 
minister. To this project, Manning gave his approval and his con- 
tribution, but made an appeal for the cause that lay nearest his 
heart—the saving of the poverty-stricken, ignorant and neglected 
children of the London streets. He described his own course of 
action—“I said that I accepted it [the projected cathedral] with 
all my heart, but that first I must gather in the poor children. 
I hope I have kept my word, for I bought the land, and some 
thousands are given and others left for the building. But could I 
leave twenty thousand children without education, and drain my 
friends and my flock to pile up stones and bricks?”? He recorded 
the result of his efforts: ‘The work of the poor children may be 
said to be done. We have nearly doubled the number in schools, 
and there is schoolroom for all. . . . My successor may begin to 
build a cathedral.” °° 

Convinced that every Catholic child should receive as his right a 
Catholic education, Manning in 1866 established the Westminster 
Diocesan Education Fund, thus increasing the number of children * 
who received a Catholic education from 11,245 to 22,580; while 
£350,000 is the estimate of the sum eventually contributed to the 
Catholic Education Crisis Fund.** 

Zeal for the spiritual welfare of children led him to wage un- 
ceasing warfare on the principle of secular education which was 
first incorporated in English law in 1870 when Mr. Forster’s Edu- 
cation Bill was introduced into the House of Commons. This 
measure established School Boards and set up schools which 
separated secular training from religion. It was Mr. Forster’s 
intention that the Board schools, paid for out of the rates, should, 
to quote from the preamble of the Bill, ‘“‘supplement and complete 
the religious and voluntary system.” But others used the new 
principle as a means of attacking schools where religion was in any 
way introduced.®® 

During the debate on the Education Bill of 1870, Manning was 
busy at the Vatican Council, or it is not unlikely that he might 
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have secured by judicious lobbying some modification of the meas- 
ure. However, he called a meeting of the English bishops at the 
English College in Rome for the consideration of the subject, and, 
meanwhile, much to Mr. Forster’s surprise, to which he later gave 
expression, the English Catholics did not try to obtain exemption 
from the operation of the law. As a matter of fact, Manning’s own 
course at first was one of acquiescence in the new educational con- 
ditions. True, in a letter to Gladstone, he had expressed the fear 
that Catholics in England like those in America would be obliged 
to set up schools of their own; but before he left England for the 
Council he had, without securing the approval of the bishops, sur- 
rendered the right of a Catholic Inspector of Schools. In 1871, 
he insisted that the sum of more than £40,000 collected by Lord 
Edward Howard for poor schools be given only to those which had 
accepted the Government’s terms.*¢ 

In 1872 the Archbishop seems to have entertained the first 
doubts of the correctness of his course of action and began a rather 
tardy reversal of a policy which from the first seemed inconsistent 
and dangerous to many of his followers. In a Lenten Pastoral that 
year he deprecated the growth of the belief that education was the 
business of the State and not of the Church. Four years later, 
addressing a meeting at Nottingham, he said that no greater peril 
could hang over the country than the extension of the School 
Board System until it became the system of the country. A 
Pastoral in 1881 dealt with the same subject. Manning wished 
the voluntary schools to have a share of the support from the rates, 
a privilege exclusively enjoyed by the Board Schools. So chim- 
erical did this proposal seem to the Catholic people of England 
that they refused to rally to the side of their archbishop in support 
of it, but left him to fight for his scheme practically alone, with 
a success commensurate with the zeal he threw into it and the 
formidable opposition he had to encounter.*’ 

“Ts the Education Act of 1870 a Just Law?” was the title he 
gave to an article contributed to the Nineteenth Century in 1882. 
He did not advocate the repeal of the Act. To do so “would be 
like proposing the repeal of the Gregorian Calendar. We can- 
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not go back twelve days behind the rest of the world.” He de- 
clared that the Act of 1870 was necessary, the population having 
outgrown all existing means of education. England, with its hun- 
dreds of thousands perhaps millions of uneducated children was 
behind both Germany and France, at least in the education of the 
lower and middle classes. 

However, he thought that the present way of carrying out the 
Act was open to the censure of inequality or injustice. In the 
first place, the exclusive enjoyment and control of the education 
rate had been. given to only one class of schools and that class 
representing a form of opinion repugnant to the majority, i.e. that 
education should be entirely secular. It was true that passages 
from the Bible were read, but this he pointed out, was very dif- 
ferent from teaching religious principles. The Act of 1870 
banished all doctrinal formulas and catechisms. “Religion with- 
out doctrine,” he declared, “is like mathematics without axioms, 
or triangles without base or sides.”’ 

The school rate, he contended, pressed unequally on the rich 
and on the poor. Though the Board Schools were avowedly in- 
tended for the children of the poor, the latter were thrown upon 
the voluntary schools, the Board Schools being frequented chiefly 
by the children of the middle class. The poor, therefore, so far 
were paying for schools in which their own children were not 
taught, and the tradesman’s children were educated on the rate 
paid also by the poor. Commenting on the sum of about £13,- 
000,000 spent by the School Boards in ten years, Manning said 
that, though undoubtedly profuse and needless expenditures had 
been made, “nevertheless education is, if not the highest, at least 
inseparable from the highest interests and duties of a common- 
wealth . . . no amount of money really needed for the education 
of the millions that cannot pay for their own education ought to 
be thought too much,” if only expended prudently ‘‘and if all who 
pay share equally in the benefit.” 

Finally, the injustice assumed still graver and more glaring 
aspects in view of the different manner in which voluntary schools 
and Board Schools had been dealt with since the passage of the 
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Act of 1870. Of the two sources from which public money went 
into the work of education,—the Consolidated Fund out of which 
since 1838 the Committee of Privy Council had been making 
grants to voluntary schools, and the school rate created by the 
Act of 1870,—in the grants from the first alone did both voluntary 
and Board Schools receive an equal share. From the school rate 
the voluntary schools were absolutely excluded. “In time past 
half the population was untaught because the secularists had not 
zeal and self-denial enough to found voluntary secular schools; and 
now they have been rewarded by an Act which endows schools 
without religion at the joint, if not the chief, cost of those who, 
by energy and generous self-denial, have created the national and 
Christian education of England mainly at their own cost.” He 
called attention to the paltry nature of previous Parliamentary 
grants. Moreover, provision was made for the expansion of Board 
Schools which might be denied those of the voluntary system. 

The remedies which he proposed he gave in two sentences. ‘Let 
a school rate or tax be levied over the whole population as a part 
of the general taxation of the country” and “Let all schools, with 
or without religious teaching, partake in the school rate, as they 
partake now of the grants of the Consolidated Fund, under all the 
conditions of the statute law and of the minutes and codes of the 
Committee of Privy Council.” 

He denied that this would be granting public money for re- 
ligious teaching. By action of the Government, no religion could 
be taught in school hours and no religious books could be used in 
the voluntary schools. In the latter the religious instruction cost 
nothing. It was given gratis after school hours. The Government, 
therefore, in giving to these schools an equal share of the taxes 
would be paying for secular education alone. As to control and 
supervision, the writer was entirely willing that rate payers share 
with Government the inspection of the schools. 

In conclusion, the Cardinal enumerated his reasons for believing 
in an extension of the Act of 1870. The people of the country as 
far as they had been able had pronounced against merely secular 
education. Public opinion had expressed itself in a demand for 
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the Bible in most of the Board Schools and in the support given 
to Anglican, Wesleyan and Catholic schools. The Parliament of 
1870 had not been elected on the Education issue, but on a cry 
for the disestablishment of the Irish Church. The same Liberal 
temper which advocated the disendowment of religion looked with 
favour upon the endowment of secularism. 

“We believe the great majority of the United Kingdom to desire 
religious and Christian schools. Why are they who say we are 
wrong in this belief so slow to let it be tested? .. . Let them 

. . unite with us in putting it to the test. Let us unite in humbly 
praying that Her Majesty be graciously pleased to issue a Royal 
Commission to review the whole course of legislation in respect to 
education, with all the Acts of the Committee of Privy Council 
since 1838. . . . In 1882 the Christian schools of England may be 
placed upon the broad and common foundation of equality before 
the law. In 1892, if we are slack today, the time may be past 
dorevery 7 3 

Beginning in the year 1884 he worked in concert with the Volun- 
tary Schools Association which included Anglican and Wesleyan 
bodies; and in 1885, on the question of education, he supported the 
Conservative candidates. Also in the same year he began his 
schoolmaster’s superannuation scheme for the improvement of the 
position of the teachers in his diocese, and, preaching in the pro- 
cathedral on “The Future of the Schools,” he quoted French and 
American writers to prove that the system of secular education 
was not a success in their countries. Manning’s zeal for religious 
education, it may be noted in passing, was not in behalf of the 
Catholic schools alone. He believed that the preservation of the 
Christianity of England was bound up with the continuance of 
the alliance between religion and education.®® 

Manning’s interest in the Christian training of the young was 
given official recognition when he was made one of the members 
of the Royal Commission appointed by the Queen to inquire into 
and report upon the whole subject of primary education. Second 
on the list of those whom Her Majesty summoned to this com- 
mission was “our trusty and well-beloved, the most reverend 
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Cardinal Archbishop, Henry Edward Manning, Doctor in Divi- 
nity.” When the Report appeared after a detail inquiry, 
numerous sessions and considerable changes in personnel, it recom- 
mended that the voluntary schools should be supported out of 
the rates. No immediate effort was made by legislative act to put 
the Report into effect, though Manning continued to support it 
and published in the Fortnightly a lengthy presentation of his 
side of the controversy which raged in England as a result of the 
Report of the Commission.°° 

But the Free Education Act of 1891 which gave a new grant 
of ros. per child in average attendance to replace the fees was 
very beneficial to Catholic education. Many Catholic children 
who had been admitted free before the passing of the Act as well 
as others who had paid only penny fees, amounting to hardly 3s. 
6d. yearly, benefitted by this provision. Thus the Cardinal’s 
cause triumphed in a way superior in its effects even to the sharing 
of the rates, which probably would have involved friction with 
the local authorities as well as a certain amount of local super- 
vision, both of which were eliminated under the new arrange- 
ment.®* 

The importance of the part taken by Manning in bringing 
about this state of affairs can be surmised from the words ad- 
dressed to him at the time of his episcopal jubilee, one year before, 
by Sir Francis Sandford ‘who declared that he felt from his heart 
that if England was to remain, so far as education was concerned, 
a Christian country, it would be to his Eminence that that result 
would be largely due.” °? 

Years before, in 1866, he had effectively protested against 
forcing Catholic children in unions (workhouses) to attend non- 
Catholic worship and learn non-Catholic catechism. He also 
secured from the Government important concessions for the free 
practice of their religion by Catholics in industrial schools and 
in the military and naval forces.%° 

A brief chapter in the story of Manning’s work for education, as 
well as in that of his relations with Gladstone, concerns itself with 
the proposal for an Irish University. This project, curiously 
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enough, had brought him into conflict with both the Conserva- 
tive and the Liberal leaders. Referring to it, he said “Disraeli 
kept his head, but not his temper. Gladstone lost both.” As a 
matter of fact, Manning approved of this bill which was introduced 
February 13, 1873, and wrote to Cardinal Cullen in behalf of it. 
It was the Irish hierarchy that killed the Bill. “This is not your 
fault, nor the Bill’s fault,” he wrote to Gladstone, “but the fault 
of England and Scotland and three anti-Catholic centuries.” %* 

Manning did not confine his interest in the welfare of children 
to what De Pressensé calls the “somewhat professional form of 
activity” in behalf of their religious education. Every work for 
the defence and protection of childhood found in him an en- 
thusiastic advocate. He gave public support to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children founded in 1885 by the 
Rev. Benjamin Waugh, a nonconformist minister. In 1886 Man- 
ning, in collaboration with Mr. Waugh, contributed an article to 
the Contemporary Review recalling the excellent work already 
done by the Society, and in furtherance of additional legislation 
for the protection of children against the cruelty of parents and 
other adults. 

“Cruelty to offspring people tacitly accept as the accompani- 
ment of great poverty, squalor, and social misfortune; but the 
Society’s work lends no sanction to that idea: it is almost the 
reverse of true. Against the poor, the terribly poor, it can bring 
hardly a complaint. As a class they seem full of a rough kindness 
which costs them much sacrifice. . . . The true English savage is 
often quiet, and is generally the earner of good wages. Squalor 
enough there is in his home, for he spends almost everything out 
of it upon himself.” 

The Society had secured the alteration of one law by which 
children of tender years would be permitted to give evidence in 
court if, in the opinion of the court or justices, such children 
were possessed of sufficient intelligence. Previously, the fact that 
these children were too young to take an oath had excluded most 
of such cases from the courts. 

As to further legislation desired by the Society, the authors 
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suggested in the first place a law “‘to place the child of the savage 
on the same level as his dog. . . . At present the law explicitly 
forbids ‘ill-treating, abusing, torturing and insufficient feeding’ 
of dogs.” As the law then stood a man’s wife was not per- 
mitted to give evidence against a cruel husband on behalf of her 
child. This, too, should be changed. The Society further aimed 
for a limitation of the hours during which children—“generally 
the earners of drunken idle tyrants’ livings” should be allowed to 
sell on the streets. The Society could then appoint a night of- 
ficer. Meanwhile, interference would be illegal. 

“We need a straightforward Draconian code against it [cruelty]. 
Today, boys and girls are being hurt, degraded, killed, that reck- 
less men may sing songs to personal liberty, parental rights, and 
God knows what.” °° 

Through the pages of the same magazine and in the same year 
in which in his comment on the Encyclical he had denounced 
child labour, Manning expressed the hope that the then pending 
Factories and Workshops Bill would be so amended as to raise 
the minimum age for child labour which stood at ten years. He 
gave extracts from correspondence and dispatches between Lord 
Salisbury, the Prime Minister, and Sir John Gorst, England’s rep- 
resentative at the International Labour Conference at Berlin. In 
this correspondence, Salisbury gave Gorst authority to consent, 
among other proposals, to the raising of the minimum age of child 
labour to twelve years, and in mines to fourteen years. In view 
of this correspondence, Manning did not see how the Government 
Bill could ignore that vital question and urged the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Sydney Buxton, providing that after January 11, 
1893, no child under eleven, and after January 1, 1894, no child 
under twelve, be permitted to work in a factory or workship. 
This amendment had been rejected by a vote of 26 to 23. On 
that ‘disastrous result”? Manning made ‘three remarks”: (1) 
For the Government Bill to pass in its present state would indicate 
a departure from the position taken at the Conference and would 
place England on a lower level than those states—Germany, 
France, etc.—which had also given their assent and on the same 
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level with Spain and Italy which he declared were no examples 
for the greatest and most advanced industrial people of the 
world. (2) The way in which parents and legislators treat the 
children is a certain test of the civilisation of a land. The Com- 
monwealth is bound to protect the rights of children whose parents 
are remiss in this duty. (3) The recent Commission on Educa- 
tion had by a unanimous vote recommended that the minimum 
age for the employment of children should be raised from ten to 
eleven years—probably a majority of the members desired it to 
be twelve. Moreover, the evidence laid before the Commission 
had proved that the half-time system hindered the acquisition of 
knowledge, disrupted the discipline of the schools and lowered their 
moral tone.%® 


EARLY INTEREST IN THE LAND PROBLEM IN ENGLAND 


Manning’s first appearance as a social reformer on a public 
platform was at Exeter Hall in December, 1872, when he moved 
the first resolution at a meeting at the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union. He had been invited to preside but had declined on the 
ground of expediency, fearing lest the fact that they had a 
Catholic archbishop as Chairman be prejudicial to the interests of 
the union. Mr. Samuel Morley took the chair, and on the plat- 
form among others were Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
Mr. Arch and Mr. Mundella. Archbishop Manning was the only 
ecclesiastic attending. 

He explained his presence by the assurance he had received 
that only law-abiding and God-fearing methods were to be used. 
He felt qualified to speak on the subject: ‘For seventeen years 
I sat day by day in the homes of the labouring men of Sussex, 
and I knew them all and their children by name as well as I 
knew the scantiness of their means of subsistence.” He com- 
plained that men were too much dominated by “the illusions of 
political economy” and regretted that the Report of the recent 
Royal Commission on Agricultural Labourers had not been 
translated into legislation. England, unlike Ireland, was benefit- 
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ing by no amendment of her land laws. He thought it should be 
made illegal to take land at 30s. an acre and relet it as “allot- 
ments” at four times as much.%” 

Manning’s action at Exeter Hall was not to pass without com- 
ment. Replying to Gladstone before the end of the year, he 
declared, “I have ... lately had means of knowing what the 
agricultural unionists are. As yet they are not political. They 
do not coalesce with the London men, but the London men will 
soon make capital of them if others do not interpose. The con- 
sequence of this would be disastrous. My belief is that some 
energetic and sympathetic act on the part of Government would 
avert great dangers. Could not a Royal Commission be issued 
to take the evidence of men who are now appealing to public 
opinion for help? If they have a case it could be dealt with. 
If they have not, it would be exposed.” And again: 

“T wish I could be as sure about landed property as about 
personal. My belief is that the laws must be greatly relaxed.” 
Continuing, he advocated the prohibition of the labour of chil- 
dren under a certain age, the payment of wages in money, the 
regulation of the number of dwellings according to the population 
of parishes and the establishment of tribunals of arbitration in 
counties for questions arising between labour and land.®%® 

Manning was accused of having ‘‘fanned the flame of agrarian 
agitation.” To this he replied: ‘To couple my name with that 
of Mr. Arch gives me no displeasure. I believe him to be an 
honest and good man. I believe, too, that the cause he has in 
hand is well founded; and I confide in his using no means to 
promote it but such as are sanctioned by the law of God and the 
law of the land. I am sorry that the meeting at Exeter Hall was 
diverted from the purpose for which it was called and for which 
I attended it.”” Manning implied that he was one of the original 
promoters of the meeting. Hutton calls attention to his “re- 
markable foreshadowing of some of the ideas with which rural 
conferences have recently made men familiar.” 9° 
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CHAPTER II 
MANNING IN THE THICKEST OF THE FIGHT 


THE IRISH QUESTION 


Enough has been written to prove Manning’s love for the poor. 
He had a special affection for the Irish poor, strangers in a strange 
land, surrounded by multitudes of an alien religion or of no re- 
ligion at all. He felt a spiritual obligation to concern himself 
with their welfare and as an Englishman he saw an opportunity 
to help redress some of the wrongs inflicted upon them. He loved 
them also for themselves, for their kindly and genial traits and for 
their age-long devotion to the faith which he held in common with 
them. “The Irish,” to quote Mr. T. P. O’Connor, “responsive to 
his evident fondness for them, gave him a confidence and affection 
that almost approached to worship.” 1 

There is an interesting relation between the Irish question and 
the social question. The advocates of Home Rule and the mem- 
bers of the Irish Land League were face to face with one of the 
most serious economic problems ever presented for solution. Per- 
haps at the root of the difficulties between England and Ireland 
lay an economic injustice which was sometimes lost sight of in the 
religious issue, and at times played a sort of ‘‘second lead” to the 
propaganda for the realisation of Irish nationality. But it could 
never be ignored, although enemies of Irishmen’s rights had in- 
voked religion to obscure it—“Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” 

The agitation for Home Rule took cognisance of a very realistic 
situation while making emotional appeals to the sentiment of his- 
toric nationhood. But the Land League struck directly at the 
economic evil. Its members looked for state intervention between 
the despoiled peasants and the predatory proprietors, demanding 
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that society place itself on the side of the weak that social justice 
might prevail and ancient wrongs be righted. The friends of 
Ireland in England saw that in the land question lay the most 
prolific source of Irish discontent. Many other evils, to be sure, 
attended it. Liberty, the right of association and other civil and 
political rights had become the monopoly of a caste.’ 

Manning’s attitude toward the Irish question on its political side 
underwent a curious metamorphosis. He was at first unfriendly 
not only to Fenianism, the extreme manifestation of the Irish flair 
for “self-determination,”’ but to the more temperate and orderly 
movement for Home Rule as well. Fenianism, which, in so far as 
its object was complete national independence, may be regarded 
as the precursor of Sinn Fein, he early denounced as sinful. 
Separatism, in fact, never elicited his sympathy. With Home 
Rule it was different. His first aversion to the Nationalist move- 
ment arose from his unwillingness to see a separate legislature set 
up in Ireland. In a letter to Pope Leo, dated February 17, 1885, 
occurred this passage: “As for myself, Holy Father, allow me to 
say that I consider a Parliament in Dublin and a separation to be 
equivalent to the same thing. Ireland is not a colony like Canada, 
but it is an integral and vital part of one country, or, as it is often 
described, of the Mother Country.” 3 

When, however, a year later, Home Rule was first espoused by 
Gladstone, the cause found in Manning an earnest. supporter. 
Even then he did not relish the idea of removing the Irish mem- 
bers from Westminster, fearing that their loss would work to the 
detriment of the interests of the English Catholics. He was 
present in the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery on the occasion 
of Gladstone’s oration on Home Rule. At the conclusion of the 
speech, Manning, surrounded by the Irish members, exclaimed, 
‘“‘We cannot spare one of you.” These words were a faithful reflec- 
tion of his feelings. There might, however, be some way out of 
the difficulty. In a letter to Vaughan, written in the same year, 
he he signalled his adherence to “The integrity of the Imperial Par- 
liament and a legislative power in Ireland for all home matters not 
Imperial.” When the shadow of the fateful tragedy of Parnell 
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overcast the whole Irish cause, Manning urged, on moral grounds, 
the repudiation of its leader.* 

Politics constituted but one phase of the Irish question. It had 
its economic and social aspects as well, and those, as might be 
expected, Manning was not slow to see. In a long letter to Earl 
Grey written in 1868, he showed his good will toward the Irish and 
his fervent wish to see their burdens lightened. Early in its pages 
he took occasion to protest against a certain type of attitude which 
could not fail to be productive of harm. “Your Lordship’s [ie., 
Earl Grey’s] treatment of these subjects has always been dis- 
tinguished by a respectful and sympathetic manner towards Ire- 
land; but I have been at a loss to conceive what certain of our 
public writers can hope to effect by the cynical, sarcastic disdain 
with which they treat that noble-hearted people. One of the most 
recent and melancholy examples of this, which I must call a public 
crime, may be found in the last article of the January number of 
the Quarterly Review. In that article, a writer of no ordinary 
abilities has exhibited, I hope as a warning to us all, how bitter, 
narrow, and unjust the spirit of party can make even a powerful 
mind. I call this a public crime because it does more to create bad 
blood between the two countries than even graver wrongs. The 
grievances of a people may produce discontent but a tone of im- 
perial contempt goads high-spirited men to madness.” It may be 
noted in passing that, in the mind of the writer in the Quarterly, 
the one grievance of the Irish was that they, and not the English 
government, had to pay for their religion. 

According to Manning the causes of the just discontent of the 
Irish were to be sought in religious inequality and abuses with 
regard to the land. ‘So long as there exists upon the statute-book 
any penal enactment against the Catholic religion; so long as the 
Catholic people of Ireland are deprived of a ‘bona fide’ Catholic 
education; so long as a Protestant Church Establishment is main- 
tained by law over the face of Catholic Ireland; and so long as the 
people of Ireland fail to derive from the land such a subsistence as 
the labourers and farmers of England and Scotland derive from 
the soil: there must be a just discontent, which will be the misery 
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of Ireland and the danger of England.” Property which had been 
taken from the Catholic Church should, in his opinion, be restored 
not to it but to the poor. The Church did not desire State en- 
dowment. 

With reference to the land question, he asserted that, in accord- 
ance with the law both natural and divine, each people had a right 
to live of the fruits of the soil in their own land. The rights of 
private property were checked by considerations for the general 
good, and in no case could they be interpreted to permit injury 
to one’s neighbour. Legal right and justice were sometimes far 
from being synonymous terms. The property in the soil created 
by tillers and tenants, belonged to them and not to the landlords 
who held the legal title. In their distress the Irish people looked 
to Parliament for a redress of grievances. The Land Question 
Manning described as a heartless euphemism which meant in truth 
“hunger, thirst, nakedness, notice to quit, labour spent in vain, 
the toil of years seized upon, the breaking up of homes; the 
miseries, sicknesses, deaths of parents, children, wives; the despair 
and wildness of the poor when legal force, like a sharp harrow, 
goes over the most sensitive and vital rights of mankind.” > 

In 1870 while the first Irish Land Bill of the century was 
pending in the English Parliament, Manning in a private letter to 
Gladstone asked for fixity of tenure and judicial rents. The 
Archbishop of Westminster and the great Liberal leader could join 
forces on the issue of land reform for Ireland.°® 

Concerning the same vexing problem, Manning, writing to 
Childers ten years later, said, “Of course we must safeguard the 
rights of landlords to compensation, but while doing this and 
condemning crime, I think we ought to go in for a generous settle- 
ment of this Irish grievance.” 7 

In receiving a deputation of agricultural labourers in July, 1881, 
who came in the interests of the Irish Land Bill, then before Par- 
liament, the Cardinal told them of his deep sympathy with the 
cause of the Irish tenants and labourers and approved the Land 
League, provided that it operated within the limits of the law, 
human and divine. On this occasion he advocated the setting up of 
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a Royal Commission to take evidence on the state of the labourers 
alone. There should, he maintained, be a law to force those who 
had an interest in the land to provide proper houses for the labour- 
ers, and each labourer should possess with his house, however 
little, an allotment of land. There seemed to him three questions 
absolutely requiring due consideration: housing, allotments and 
rate of wages. He expressed his belief in the desirability of a 
peasant proprietorship upon the largest possible scale, in this way 
creating a class analogous to the yeomanry of England. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill, which secured Fair Rent, Fixed Hold and Free Sale, 
he regarded as the best means of attaining that end.® 

Manning’s public expression of opinion on the Land League did 
not meet with the unanimous support of his coreligionists, one of 
whom wrote to the Times to “deprecate any political opinions of 
his Eminence being regarded as the general views of Catholics, 
clerical or lay . . . the public regard a man of profound piety and 
zeal like the Archbishop of Westminster as our public spokesman, 
but we, absolutely one in faith, are not bound to approve his pol- 
itics. Perhaps the less English Catholics as such have to do with 
politics, but especially Irish politics, the better.” ® 

During a period of distress in Ireland in the spring of 1883 
Manning circulated a letter appealing for contributions for the 
relief of the poor, which met with a generous response.*° 

On April 20, 1888, the Holy See condemned the Plan of Cam- 
paign and the practice of boycotting, both greatly misunderstood 
weapons which had been used by the Irish in their desperate ef- 
forts to restore the economic balance upset by their oppressors. 
Manning’s comment was: — 

“The Decree of Leo XIII was absolutely true, just, and useful. 
But in the abstract. The condition of Ireland is abnormal. The 
Decree contemplates facts which do not exist. The political con- 
dition of the world is not contained in the deposit. Pontiffs have 
no infallibility in the world of facts, except only dogmatic. The 
Plan of Campaign is not a dogmatic fact, and it is one thing to 
declare that all legal agreements are binding, and another to say 
that all agreements in Ireland are legal.” 1 
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In a short section of his book, Lemire develops the ingenious 
theory that the presence of an Irish group among the people with 
whom Manning had to deal in London was of great strategic bene- 
fit to the Cardinal. They were the contingent of believers, the 
faithful to whom he could always appeal and by them lead on 
the rest—the sacred battalion through whose unfailing fidelity he 
could win the battle. Of this the Dockers’ Strike furnished the 
outstanding example.’? 

Be that as it may, he made the cause of the Irish, whether in 
Ireland or England, his cause, and foresaw its ultimate triumph. 
Writing to Mr. W. O’Brien he said, “The day of restitution 
has nearly come . . . when the people of Ireland will be re-ad- 
mitted, so far as is possible, to the possession of their own soil, 
and shall be admitted, as far as possible, to the making and 
administration of their own local laws while they shall still share 
in the legislation which governs and consolidates the Empire.” ** 


TEMPERANCE 


One of the most important philanthropic works in which Man- 
ning engaged was his somewhat spectacular but extremely success- 
ful campaign against the vice of drunkenness. Even before his 
interest was aroused by the United Kingdom Alliance, he ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into the subject of drink and to 
recommend the means to be employed in combatting the evil. His 
first real inspiration seems to have come from a deputation of the 
United Kingdom Alliance who, in 1867, “came to my house, and 
the arguments they laid before me aroused my attention, and 
from that day I trace the whole knowledge that I possess, and 
I may say an intense feeling of indignation, and the resolution, 
as long as life lasts, never to stint or spare in word or deed to 
help the United Kingdom Alliance.” ** 

He associated himself with the “permissive prohibition” policy 
of the Alliance, which was a sort of local option. As Manning 
himself explained it when he spoke before a meeting of the United 
Kingdom Alliance at Manchester in October, 1868, a permissive 
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act would enable localities or municipal bodies, by their own 
vote, to prevent the issue of licenses to sell liquor. On that 
occasion Manning complained that fourteen years had passed 
since the selection of the Parliamentary committee of 1854, and 
nothing had been done to put its recommendations into effect. 
“In these fourteen years,” he declared, “not only has the evil 
increased but the capital invested has been increased. . . . I will 
remind you that with the investment of the capital the political 
influence is increasing; the dominion over Parliament and over the 
constituencies is increasing.” The recently appointed committee 
of 1868 of the House of Commons he regarded as an unhappy con- 
trast to that of 1854, for the former had declared drunkenness to 
be on the decrease when those in a position to know, like doctors 
and clergymen, could attest otherwise. While disclaiming a 
belief in absolute prohibition, he wished the Permissive Bill to be 
passed into law, declaring that he looked upon it as no more than 
giving a legal right and power to the people of the country to 
protect themselves.*® 

Illustrative of the spirit in which he approached the subject 
are the words he uttered in an address before the public meeting 
of the Scottish Permissive Bill and Temperance Association at 
Glasgow on September 24, 1872: ‘I hope the United Kingdom 
Alliance will go on vigorously, resolutely and without fear. It 
does us no harm to be called fanatics. It breaks no bones to 
be laughed at.” It was well that he took this stand, for the 
non-Catholic enemies of his zeal for total abstinence were to 
question his motives, and his Catholic enemies to regard his 
conduct as either too extreme or not sufficiently genteel. 

The economic aspect of the thing was, as usual, not lost upon 
him. “The industry of this country is at this moment paralysed 
by drink. I believe it perfectly certain that those who say that 
drink of this kind is necessary for food would be abundantly 
supplied by it if one-fourth of the one hundred and ten millions 
were given to this purpose. The other three fourths of that enor- 
mous capital would employ every unoccupied hand now sup- 
ported by the Poor Law.” It would extinguish pauperism. The 
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vast amount of money expended in the drink traffic—£200,000,000 
annually, it had been said,—would, he claimed, if applied to pro- 
ductive industry, be doubled every year. As to the moral ravages 
of drink, he declared that it was “devouring men, women, children 
and homes.” *¢ 

Additional reference will be made shortly to his views on 
temperance legislation. But first attention must be given to his 
outstanding work for total abstinence—“the crown of all Cardinal 
Manning’s labours as a philanthropist,’ Purcell calls it—the 
organisation and development of the League of the Cross which 
he launched in the year 1872. Its official title was the Roman 
Catholic Total Abstinence League of the Cross, and in its forma- 
tion Manning worked in conjunction with Father Nugent of 
Liverpool. This device by which he infused much of his own 
spirit into others was something of a stroke of genius, for it 
took into account in a most ingenious way certain characteristics 
of human psychology, and more especially that of the Irish people 
who constituted so large a percentage of the Cardinal’s London 
flock. People are strengthened in resolution by association with 
their like-minded fellows in clubs or societies of some sort. Man- 
ning took this instinct fully into account when he provided with 
an organisation those pledged to total abstinence from alcoholic 
drinks. Moreover, few people are unresponsive to the appeal of 
pageantry; and even when they think themselves too mature to 
admit it, they feel the enthusiasm evoked by the sight of marching 
columns, with bands playing and colours flying. The League held 
annual demonstrations at the Crystal Palace, and there was much 
parading and beating of drums. Finally, tearing a leaf from the 
book of the Salvation Army leaders, Manning invested the of- 
ficers of his League with such high sounding military titles as 
“general,” “major” or “captain,” and, making them his special 
“‘Body-guards,”’ he adorned each with a gorgeous red sash. Be- 
tween him and the Irish members of the League was the strong 
bond of loyalty to a common faith. This, too, he considered and 
made use of, as is evidenced by “The Truce of St. Patrick” which 
made of the national festival a day of dignified rejoicing and 
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sobriety, as the “Truce of God” in the Middle Ages had sanctified 
the Sabbath from bloodshed."’ 

Manning addressed meeting after meeting in behalf of temper- 
ance, enlisting the children as well as adults in the cause. He 
wrote in 1888 to Father Flood of Athlone, “I hope all fathers and 
mothers will bring up their children in total abstinence. It is not 
only a guard against many and the deadliest temptations, but it is 
a counsel of a higher life, which teaches temperance in all things 
and lifts our will up to desire and to do better things.” His first 
visit on his return to England after the death of Pius [X in 1878 
was to St. Anne’s Spitalfields, to enroll five hundred working boys, 
girls and children in the League of the Cross."* 

Meanwhile the press carried news items of the meetings at 
which he spoke, in spite of the remonstrances of those of the faith- 
ful who, more distinguished for their eminent respectability than 
for their Christian charity, were convinced that a cart on Clerken- 
well-green was not a very dignified pulpit for a Prince of the 
Church. At Exeter Hall on March 23, 1874, he quoted the excise 
and customs returns to show how great was the increase in the 
consumption of spirits. The fact that more than a hundred mil- 
lions was invested in the liquor trade in England was proof of its 
strength.?® 

He spoke in the interest of the movement for the closing of 
public houses on Sunday at a meeting of the Liverpool Catholic 
Temperance League, August 23, 1875. Three years later, re- 
ferring to the passing of the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, he con- 
gratulated Ireland on what had been accomplished. Shortly before 
Christmas in 1876, he wrote a Pastoral to be read in all the 
churches of the archdiocese of Westminster, desiring his clergy to 
warn their flocks against the vice and sin of drunkenness.?° 

Among a series of notes written in 1890—the year in which 
he brought all his journals and diaries to a close—is found one 
on the League of the Cross. He reviewed the strength of the 
organisation with its London branches over forty in number and 
his fourteen hundred Guards and hundreds of boy Guards, and 
remarked with satisfaction “. .. The League has taken hold 
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of the people, especially the working men. It was this that gave 
me a hold in the Strike of last year, not only of my own men 
but also of the Englishmen who were as two to one. I pray God 
that my successor will humbly and with his whole heart go into 
the midst of the people as I have tried to do—and will give to 
the League of the Cross a warm and encouraging countenance.” ”? 

In articles which he wrote for the chief magazines and reviews, 
Manning reverted to efforts made to secure legislation to limit 
in some way the evils of the drink traffic. ‘We are told by a 
great authority,” he informed the readers of the Dublin Review, 
“that the calamities of war, pestilence and famine do not equal 
the miseries which spring from intoxication. . . . Men have dif- 
ferent minds as to the remedy; but all agree that a remedy must 
be found. .. . No license ought to take effect in any place or 
parish, even the humblest hamlet, against the will of the people. 
It is they who suffer; it is their homes that are wrecked; their 
sons and daughters that are demoralised. . . . They have to pay 
for all its harvest of miseries by local and county rates. ... Let 
the people speak for themselves. Their name is taken in vain; 
and the plea for a new public-house is that the people want it. 
Ask them and let them say so.” ?? 

“Our National Vice’ was the way in which the Cardinal 
stigmatised intemperance in intoxicating drink in a treatment of 
the subject under that caption in the Fortnightly Review. Un- 
fortunately, intemperance was a “national tradition” and “an 
inheritance of more than a thousand years,” and for the past 
three hundred years “the legislative enactments have resulted in 
a system of licensing laws of which it will not be too severe a 
sentence to say that all their barriers have been overwhelmed and 
swept away in the swelling flood of intoxicating drink.” ... 
“But,” he wrote, ‘‘these evils might perhaps have been brought 
within some control were it not for two causes.” He then gave 
the causes: drink was a source of investment for capital which 
might become a monopoly, and the Government raised by it an 
immense revenue. In regard to the first cause the Cardinal de- 
clared that the capital employed in the drink trade was a 
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monopoly held by some hundreds of distillers and wine merchants, 
some thousands of brewers and publicans, all of whom numbered 
nearly half a million and with their servants covered the entire 
country. As to the complicity of the government, “It is certain 
that the most ascetic chancellor of the Exchequer will go on rest- 
ing in confidence on the tax on intoxicating drink. His interest 
in its prosperity is only second to the interest of the great 
monopoly.” 

How was the national vice to be corrected ? And by whom? 
For its correction, Manning put his faith in the common people. 
The efforts of government officials had failed through their re- 
moteness from the people, and coercive power defeated itself. 
The necessary dynamic force had never been found in the upper 
classes who ‘“‘are too far removed from the life of the people 

. ; or are directly interested as capitalists, or as possessors of 
house property; ... or are too delicate to touch so vulgar a 
subject . . . it is only in the spontaneous action of the people, 
rising with their high moral sense in reaction against the system 
which has so long made their homes so desolate and their lives 
intolerable, that an adequate remedy can be found.”’ The onward 
movement of public opinion and the development of the moral 
sense of the people made it inevitable that they obtain from Par- 
liament the right to have a local vote on the question of public- 
houses similar to that which they already possessed in the matter 
of education. 

In referring to a statement in the Pall Mall Gazette that if 
women could vote, the Permissive Bill would be passed at once, 
the Cardinal said, ‘Nothing can be more certain; for as our 
national vice wrecks the domestic life of the people, it is upon 
the women of the United Kingdom that the full and fierce misery 
springing from intemperance falls in its dire intensity.” 28 

On another occasion Cardinal Manning, discussing the causes 
and responsibility for the wreck of humanity, named three things: 
the destruction of domestic life due primarily to bad housing con- 
ditions, intoxicating liquor, especially the drink trade, and the 
absence of the moral law resulting largely from the relatively few 
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churches in England. The drink trade he called “a public, 
permanent, and ubiquitous agency of degradation to the people 
of these realms,” and it had, he added ‘“‘a sleeping partner who 
gives it effectual protection. Every successive Government raises 
at least a third of its budget by the trade in drink.” ** 

In 1888 he made an attack upon the Compensation Clauses 
in the Local Government Bill then pending, which would make 
it impossible to withdraw or refuse to renew a publican’s license 
without compensating him for the increase in the value of his 
property due to the license, in this way creating a vested interest 
in licenses, or a right to compensation if one be refused. 

The Cardinal was very much in favour of the other features 
of the Local Government Bill as tending to relieve the country 
of a too great centralisation which had resulted in a Parliament 
cluttered with a mass of legislation with which it was impossible 
to deal. “But these bright hopes were rudely destroyed by the 
clauses which place the great drink traffic at the very outset of 
the Bill, as if it were the palladium of our liberties and the most 
vital interest of the Commonwealth. 

“The reaction which has set in, not against the high and 
statesmanlike structure of Local Government, but against the 
housing, establishing and endowment of the drink trade under 
the Imperial roof in this wise extension of the English Constitu- 
tion, is widespread and profound.”’.*5 

Together with Mr. W. S. Caine, M. P., Cardinal Manning 
again attacked ‘‘Compensation for Licenses,” two years later, 
this time in the Contemporary Review in an article of which he 
wrote the first part and Mr. Caine the second. 

Manning appealed to the public opinion and public conscience 
of the country, including the Government itself, to obtain the 
excision of the licensing clauses of Mr. Goschen’s Budget which 
was about to be acted upon by Parliament. Mr. Ritchie had 
introduced a Bill for County Government, two years earlier, con- 
taining similar licensing clauses which caused its overwhelming 
defeat. The Cardinal considered the legal and economic aspect 
of the temperance question, and the moral consequences should 
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the Government become a party to the drink trade by adopting 
the licensing clauses of Mr. Goschen’s Budget, which would 
increase the revenues of the Government at the risk of lending 
protection to the owners of public-houses by compensating them 
whenever their licenses were taken away. He quoted sections 
from Parliamentary Acts and court decisions to prove that a 
license was never regarded in the light of a vested interest, and 
could not properly be called a renewal even though a new license 
was granted every year. 

But was it just to put a man out of a lawful trade, on which 
he had lawfully entered, without compensation? Yes, retorted 
the Cardinal, if he entered upon it knowing his tenure was for 
one year only, and upon the tenure of one year had made ex- 
travagant outlay. There should be no compensation for im- 
prudence. Furthermore the publican had more than compensated 
himself by the large profits he made from the business. 

Manning concluded with some quotations from an article of 
Mr. Caine’s, about to be republished, showing the enormous pro- 
fits accruing to the Drink Trade from such an arrangement as 
that contemplated in the Budget. For example, “a house in 
Liverpool with a license worth £2,000 was bought by a brewer for 
£10,500. The compensation (in case the license were withdrawn) 
would be £8,500!” 7° 

Summing up the result of this activity, one of the Cardinal’s 
biographers states: ‘The withdrawal of the Government’s scheme 
for compensating dispossessed publicans (1890) was reckoned as 
due in great measure to the imposing forces that Cardinal Man- 
ning was able to marshal in opposition to it.” 27 

As to the fate of the Permissive Bill, it was not until after 
the death of both its friends—the Cardinal and Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson—that, through the Licensing Bill of Mr. Asquith, an 
effort was made to give to the people the power for which each 
in his own way had striven.?® 

After the Cardinal’s death, amongst the numerous resolutions 
of regret at his passing came words of appreciation for his un- 
abating zeal against the liquor traffic from The Committee of the 
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British Women’s Temperance Association and The Committee 
of the London Auxiliary of the United Kingdom Alliance.”® 

The Bishop of Newport in his panegyric paid this last great 
tribute to Cardinal Manning’s work for temperance: 

“fe knew well that though drunkenness is a curse, yet there 
are worse and darker sins. But he also knew that if he could 
rescue his flock from the sin of excessive drink, situated as they 
were, he could do nothing better for them. And thousands have 
blessed his words, his efforts, and that personal asceticism which 
spread the sacred fire of temperance throughout the country. 
Shall the fire die out? Shall the crusade melt away? No; but 
other hands will take it up, and other voices—not his, yet earnest, 
too, and persuasive—will bring his words back as the years go on; 
and, like the bones of the twelve Prophets, his honoured remains 
will ‘spring up out of their place’ to strengthen pastors and people 
in the noble cause which he has made his own more than any man, 
perhaps, of this generation.” °° 


THE HousING PROBLEM AND PooR RELIEF 


It will be recalled that Manning in his comment on the Irish 
Land Bill had referred to the need of legislation to secure better 
housing provisions for the working classes. He was always keenly 
interested in this problem and it was not surprising, therefore, that 
he was named a member of a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the subject in March, 1884, public interest having been aroused 
by some fearful revelations in regard to the wretchedness of the 
dwellings in certain districts of London.** 

The chairman of this commission was Sir Charles Dilke and 
the very substantial Report issued as “of great urgency” in 
1885 was in a great measure their joint work. ‘The extent of 
the Cardinal’s interest can best be gauged by the statement of 
Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, the secretary of the Commission: “The 
Report on the Housing of the Working Classes which I wrote 
under his eye has become a text-book in that unsound branch 
of Economics.” It was significant that next to the name of the 
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heir to the Crown, that of Cardinal Manning appeared in the 
royal warrant issued by the Secretary of State, a position as- 
signed to him as a personal tribute. Amongst the other members 
were Lords Salisbury and Goschen; Sir George Harrison, Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh; Bishop Walsham Howe; and Mr. Samuel 
Morley. As a member of this Commission, Manning was punctili- 
ous in attendance, and assiduous in putting questions to witnesses 
under examiniation.*? 

He did not, however, try to introduce his opinions in the text 
of the Report, except in public discussion before the entire Com- 
mision, although he had the draft read privately to him. The 
Report was issued in 1885 in two large volumes and is an almost 
exhaustive recital of all the housing reforms which have been 
urged upon Parliament either then or later—except, of course, 
the recent movements in favour of town planning, garden cities 
and garden suburbs. The Report called attention to the appalling 
overcrowding and unsanitary conditions of the slums of large 
towns and recommended the reduction of rents, the encouragement 
of building societies or free construction societies, the erection of 
healthful homes and of houses for the very poor, with supervision 
of hygiene and propriety and a check on taverns and other 
dangerous establishments.** 

Unfortunately, this excellent Report, so earnestly and thought- 
fully compiled, found no immediate adequate legislative expres- 
sion. The publicity given intolerable conditions, especially as a re- 
sult of the evidence of the Earl of Shaftesbury, could not, how- 
ever, fail to bring about some legislative remedy. The Housing of 
the Working Classes Act of 1890 was doubtless inspired in some 
degree by the findings and recommendations of the Commission 
of 1884. Even it fell far short of the ideal set up by the Com- 
mission, It was not until the Housing and Town Planning Act 
of 1909 that fundamental reform was introduced.** 

In his enumeration of the three great reasons for the wreck 
of humanity, Manning placed beside drink and the absence of the 
moral law, the destruction of domestic life which, he claimed, was 
due primarily to bad housing conditions. While the Commission 
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was sitting, repeated efforts were made to set on foot an inquiry 
into the number of people inadequately housed. The reason why 
such an inquiry was held to be impossible he had never been able 
to ascertain. “But Governments seem to shrink from the trouble 
or the expense of inquiry. . . . The number of families living in 
one room only is less indeed now than a few years ago; but the 
number of families of from five to ten persons living in two rooms 
. is still very great. . . . Anyone who heard or has even read 

the evidence taken before the Housing Commission will never 
forget it. ... I refer to the report of the Commission, and to 
the evidence of Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Horsley, and gladly 
refrain from explicit details.” *° 

Speaking at the Mansion House Conference three months after 
the Commission had been appointed, he pointed out that the poor 
should be brought to a realisation of what was necessary for the 
sanitary condition of their houses. He admitted the frequent in- 
effectiveness of Royal Commissions but thought he saw an ex- 
ception in the present one. The Report should lead to legislation, 
but behind the legislation there must be “dynamic power” amongst 
the people themselves. In the extension of local self-government 
he saw a real cure for the evils because there were already on the 
Statute Books acts adequate for their repression. Finally, he 
looked to the people in London who had been recently aroused to 
the consciousness of an intolerable evil to continue their interest 
in and support of the movement and to find a “full and complete 
remedy for these sufferings of the population.” *° 

The Cardinal took a prominent part in promoting measures to 
relieve the widespread distress amongst the poor in London during 
the winter of 1887-88. A Mansion House Relief Fund having been 
denounced by political economists as demoralising, he thought the 
Government ought to take action, not only to organise relief for 
the unemployed and their families and the old and feeble, but to 
devise remedies to prevent a recurrence of so terrible a calamity. 
To this end he joined Lord Compton’s Committee on the Distress 
in London and on the first of February, 1888, attended a deputa- 
tion to Lord Salisbury. 
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Manning was well abused for this alleged advocacy of Socialistic 
theories and we have seen how he defended himself in the Times 
against the strictures and criticism of Mr. Robert Giffen of the 
Board of Trade. Others recognised the value of his ideas and 
labours. For instance, the Governor of New South Wales, Lord 
Carrington, wrote him a letter from which the following extract is 
taken: 

«“ , . I venture to send you a line to wish you all happiness for 
the New Year, and to say how eagerly and with what interest I 
read of your efforts to help the poor in London. .. . in laying 
the foundation of the Trades Hall, I did what I could to bring the 
subject of overcrowding and all its horrors before the people in 
time; as Sydney will in years to come, with all its natural advan- 
tages, become an immense city.” 

During the spring and summer of 1888, Manning had frequent 
conferences with Lord Compton and others interested in relieving 
the trying times. In the autumn of the year Compton in a letter 
to the Cardinal confessed to a failure to arrive at any means of 
relieving the situation. In publicity alone he saw a gleam of 
hope.*? 


THE DOCKERS’ STRIKE 


In 1889 occurred the famous Dockers’ Strike, in the settlement 
of which Cardinal Manning was to play so conspicuous a part, 
this intervention being the most memorable episode in his social 
work. The dockers, ‘‘the hungry men who carried the food of 
London” numbered with allied workers about two hundred thou- 
sand and constituted, as they themselves said, the forlorn hope 
of the army of labour—the outcasts excluded from all the trades, 
former sailors, deserted soldiers, excavators and coachmen without 
work. The labour was casual and poorly paid. Moreover, the 
dockers had permitted exploiters to come between them and the 
company directors. These intermediaries applied the sweating 
system to the labourers in order to make up by the quantity of 
the task the meagerness of its remuneration. The workers were 
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unskilled—two brawny arms alone sufficed for the performance 
of their tasks—and until the eve of the Strike had been unorgan- 
ised. To complicate the situation further, the dock directors 
employed a greater number of men than was necessary and had 
created in the public mind what later proved to be an erroneous 
impression, namely, that they were making enormous dividends.** 

Under the leadership of John Burns and his capable confréres, 
the dockers were able to present a united front to the world. On 
August 13th, three hundred men refused to accept their wages and 
by the twentieth the strike had become general and soon extended 
to allied trades, paralysing the industrial life of the great port of 
London. The men demanded sixpence an hour instead of five 
pence, employment for a minimum of four successive hours (pre- 
viously, they had been engaged at times for only one or two hours) 
and the abolition of the contract system.*® 

After a fortnight neither side showed any sign of yielding. The 
directors had refused the demands of the men. The money which 
was to pour in upon them from sympathisers, even in far off Aus- 
tralia, had not yet begun to arrive, and the families of the strikers 
faced destitution. There had also loomed up a widespread danger 
to the whole industrial life of England in the form of a no-work 
manifesto which had been issued on August 29th calling for a 
general sympathetic strike. These considerations, together with 
his fear of damage to the port of London either by immediate de- 
struction or by the ultimate deflection of capital from it, im- 
pelled Manning to intervene. In his comment on the Encyclical, 
he made brief allusion to those dangerous days: “. . . for a month 
the streets of London were choked day by day with processions 
of tens of thousands. Disorders and horse-play, which at any 
moment might turn to collisions with the people or the police, were 
imminent; these were sharpened by disappointment, and irritated 
by refusal of an additional penny an hour. At any moment a 
drunkard, or a madman, or a fool might have set fire to the docks 
and warehouses. The commercial wealth of London and the mer- 
chandise of the world, the banks and wharves of the Thames, 
might have been pillaged; and the conflagration might have spread 
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for hours before order, at unimaginable loss, could be restored. 
And all this because a strike ‘is a matter between us and our 
men.’ 9) 40 

On August 30, a sympathiser saw the Cardinal, bringing him 
news of the strikers. “Then,” she said, ‘I went away to fetch a 
list of the Dock Directors. . . . I had the satisfaction of seeing 
him drive off in his carriage to the City.” The Lord Mayor and 
the Home Secretary were out of town; so Manning, accompanied 
by Sir Andrew Lusk, the mayor’s Deputy, went to Dock House 
and there addressed the directors—but to no purpose. The return 
of the Mayor and the appearance of the Bishop of London made 
possible a distinguished committee of reconciliation. One of them, 
Lord Buxton—on whom with Manning fell most of the responsi- 
bility for the negotiations—tells how the Cardinal spent ‘‘day 
after day from ten in the morning till seven or eight at night inter- 
viewing, discussing, negotiating, sometimes waiting hour after hour 
patiently but anxiously at the Mansion House. He never ap- 
peared disheartened or cast down. He was always confident that 
with time, tact, and patience, peace would speedily prevail.’ * 

The committee after consultation with the leaders of the strike 
were impressed by the justice of the demands of the men but be- 
lieved that an interval should be allowed the directors before the 
new schedule of wages—the famous dockers’ “tanner,” or 6d. per 
hour—should go into effect. It was on this issue that the negotia- 
tions almost came to naught, and it was his settlement of this 
disturbing question that won for the Cardinal his chief claim to 
the gratitude of the English people. 

April first was suggested and was flatly refused by the men. 
March first was likewise rejected. “I appeal to your Eminence,” 
said Burns—“have the men not behaved with sweet reasonable- 
ness?” “My son, they have,” replied the Cardinal. ‘Then I 
do not think they ought to be asked to wait till March.” The 
first of January was finally agreed upon as the day when the in- 
crease in pay of a penny an hour was to go into effect. The Lord 
Mayor, the Cardinal and the Bishop of London waited upon the 
dock directors that evening, and urged an acceptance which was 
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reluctantly given at four o’clock on the following day, on condi- 
tion that the strikers acceded that same evening.*? 

Burns and Tillett went with the news to the strike committee. 
To the anxious watchers there came silence—and then a manifesto 
repudiating what the two leaders had accepted. The directors and 
the Bishop withdrew in their chagrin; and for a time the Cardinal 
was left to brave the crisis alone. He was later rejoined by the 
Lord Mayor. It was on September eighth that Manning began 
his second act of mediation. The men wanted the date to be the 
first of October. November fourth was offered to them as a 
compromise. At this point one of the representatives of the men, 
Toomey by name, suggested that the Cardinal meet the United 
Strike Committees in Poplar at Kirby Street Schools. Man- 
ning recorded that day as the date of his third act of mediation. 
He was to achieve a well-merited triumph.** 

He and Sydney Buxton went to Poplar where they met the 
various strike committees at ‘‘Wades’ Arms.” ‘Two hours passed 
in fruitless debate, the men obstinately closing their ears to Man- 
ning’s plea to bring the strike to an end by accepting November 
fourth. Nevertheless he went on, touching their hearts by his 
eloquent plea to them not to prolong the sufferings of their wives 
and children. “Then,” writes Mr. Leslie, “he played his last 
card. He would call on the Irish Catholics in the Docks, and they 
would hear his voice.”” He was summoning the “‘sacred battalion” 
to fill in the breach. Thus he won the day. Tom McCarthy 
capitulated; and others followed. Manning describes his victory 
in these few words: “For two hours there was little hope... . 
Gradually a change came; and Mr. Champion moved a resolution 
adopting my proposal and empowering me to treat with the Direc- 
tors. This was at last carried by twenty-eight to fifteen, nineteen 
Surrey men not voting, their demand being distinct from the 
north.” *4 

This was.the beginning of the end. It was, of course, necessary 
to see the dock directors. They agreed to consider the terms if 
they came through Cardinal Manning, but the sympathy strike 
must be stopped. This was done and two days later—September 
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fourteenth—all parties signed the ‘Cardinal’s Peace” and the 
strike was formally ended. A week later, apropos of the diffi- 
culties of the peace, Manning wrote, “If the Directors a month ago 
had met their men face to face until they had come to agreement, 
the strike would have ended in ten days. Instead of this they 
tried to go round at the back of the men and fill their places with 
men from Greenock, Liverpool, and, it was said, from Antwerp. If 
they had succeeded we should have had bloodshed. Fifty thou- 
sand strangers at work and fifty thousand old hands out in the 
cold would have ended in an interminable conflict. Their failure 
in this has saved them. And then they call on us to rescue them 
from the dangers caused by their partial success in a blind policy.” 
The grateful workmen contributed their pennies toward a purse 
of £160 with which the Cardinal endowed a bed in the London 


Hospital.*® 
The press was generous in its comment. Even the Morning 
Post, while characteristically finding it ‘impossible . . . to bestow 


unstinted commendation upon the outside interference” which 
marked the progress of the strike, stated that “none the less the 
mischief of a hasty public intervention had already done its worst 
before an informal arbitration was begun, and it is probable that 
Cardinal Manning and the Lord Mayor may justly credit them- 
selves with having built the Dock Companies a golden bridge, and 
that at a time when they were in a remarkably tight place.” The 
Times reflected, “How much longer the strike might have dragged 
on but for the gallant efforts of Cardinal Manning, the Lord 
Mayor and Mr. Sydney Buxton, can only be conjectured.” The 
Daily News commented: “Of what Cardinal Manning has done 
it is superfluous to say much more. The country will not soon 
forget his services, and to the heart of every working man and 
woman in England his name will always be dear.”’ The Pall Mall 
Gazette, writing enthusiastically of the “Cardinal’s Peace,’’ con- 
cluded: “Other men have in this great struggle done excellently, 
but the Cardinal has excelled them all.” The Daily Chronicle 
likewise gave its meed of praise: “The result is due in a great 
measure to the individual efforts of Cardinal Manning, who has 
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laboured assiduously in spite of his eighty-one years, to effect a 
settlement on equitable terms. . . . The acceptance of the Com- 
promise suggested by Cardinal Manning was a wise act on the' 
part of both the Dock Committee and the Strikers.” *° 

Preceding the lengthy account of John Burns, Cardinal Man- 
ning contributed a brief note on the late strike to the October 
number of the New Review. Without allusion to his own part 
in its settlement, he reiterated the dangers inherent in such an 
industrial paralysis as that caused by the widespread strike. But 
good would come of it if it led to a registration of labourers and 
an organisation of labour. In this way the dock gates and the 
east end of the city would be freed from a menacing floating pop- 
ulation of careless or desperate men. The writer concluded with 
a eulogy of the self-control which the men had shown throughout 
the trying days of the strike and a note of praise for the cour- 
teous bearing of the employers.*’ 


OTHER INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Manning lost no opportunity to raise his voice in denunciation 
of evil or to give a word of praise to men and agencies concerned 
in overcoming it with good. In August, 1884, the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society held a meeting at the Guildhall to 
celebrate its jubilee. The Prince of Wales presided, and Cardinal 
Manning delivered an eloquent and moving address. He expressed 
his regret at the unavoidable absence of Lord Shaftesbury, who, 
had he attended, would have been the only person present who 
had shared in the epoch-making legislation of 1833 whereby the 
evil of slavery had been put in process of extinction in western 
European civilisation. Manning admitted the difficulty and deli- 
cacy of the task involved in asking foreign governments to abolish 
slavery. Egypt, the very center of this trade, as well as the center 
of the Mohammedan world, was an exception. There, obligations 
to Britain were so numerous and her control so great that some 
urging on the part of the English would scarcely go unheeded. 
British cruisers which had long since cleared the west coast of 
Africa could do a like service for the eastern. 
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The Cardinal launched into a fervent excoriation of the horrors 
of the slave traffic, recalling the testimony of Dr. Livingstone, the 
mention of whose name called forth the cheers of the audience. 
Britain must bring this abomination to an end. She was bound to 
do so by virtue of her traditions of liberty and the principles of 
the great federation of her Christianity, because of the wrongs 
which she had in the past inflicted upon the negro race and in 
memory of her reparation, and, lastly, by the obligations of Em- 
pire entrusted to her, binding her to serve all peoples and all 
nations.*® 

Manning was likewise interested in the movement of which Mr. 
Arnold White was the promoter, to encourage emigration to 
sparsely populated areas of the empire as a means of relieving the 
congestion of the great English towns. In May, 1886, he took 
part in a meeting of the National Association for Promoting 
State-directed Colonisation and there gave expression to his views. 
The government must, he claimed, undertake this task which was 
too gigantic for individuals or societies to assume. Colonisation 
was a solution of the food and population problem. But it meant 
more. In the new English-speaking groups which would spring up 
around the colonies as their nuclei lay the best security for peace. 
“Great empires, though powerful to destroy, are less warlike than 
a number of separate communities.” *° 

The editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. Stead, threw himself 
into a campaign known as the Social Purity Crusade against the 
vicious conditions brought about by the prevalence of commer- 
cialised immorality, especially as it preyed upon the young. 
Manning, always eager to rescue the fallen and improve the moral 
tone of society, gave his support to the activities of Mr. Stead, 
writing to him, July 6, 1885, “I am reading your revelations with 
great horror, and will work with you with all my strength.” 
Stead, like many well-intentioned reformers, seems to have been 
extreme and indiscreet, and, in consequence became involved with 
the law of England. Manning was present at the trial at which 
his protégé was convicted on a technicality, and wrote him a letter 
of encouragement and praise: “. . . You have now the crown 
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upon your work—that is to suffer for errors of judgment and a 
literal breach of the law which left the moral life of England 
almost without defence.” In after years, looking back over the 
event, he wrote, “In the uprising against the horrible depravity 
which destroys young girls, multitudes of ours, I was literally 
denounced by Catholics—not one came forward. If it was ill 
done, why did nobody try to mend it?” At the time of the agita- 
tion he had written to the editor of the Tablet who had ex- 
pressed disapproval of Manning’s expressed intention to issue 
a Pastoral on the subject: ‘“‘Twelve tribes of Pharisees and Scribes 
would not hinder me. What do they take me for? And what do 
they imagine themselves to be?”’ 

The Cardinal knew his own mind; and this episode, deplored by 
many, showed that he had the moral courage to fight a lonely 
battle in an unpopular cause. He rejoiced that all was not with- 
out result. Writing to Canon Franklin, he said—‘“I had plenty 
to do when I supported Mr. Stead. But we amended our mis- 
erably defective criminal law.” °° 

Manning, compassionate of all suffering, did not omit the lower 
animals from the scope of his sympathy. When the Victoria St. 
and International Society for the Total Suppression of Vivisection 
was founded he was made one of its Vice-Presidents, and took a 
keen interest in the work, giving it public support and frequently 
attending the meetings of the executive committee. In March, 
1876, he joined a deputation to the Home Office to urge a Govern- 
ment bill to restrict vivisection. Such a bill was introduced and, 
with many changes, became the Act 39 & 40 Vict.c 77. Another 
example of his interest was shown by a speech which he made at 
the annual meeting of the society in June, 1881, in which, with 
harrowing details, he denounced vivisection as not only merciless 
and inhumane but of doubtful benefit to science. In support of 
this latter contention he invoked the testimony of the late Sir 
William Ferguson and Sir Charles Bell. As the practice seemed 
not to be susceptible of adequate restriction, he called upon the 
government to do away with it entirely.*? 
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RELATIONS W1TH OTHER SOCIAL REFORMERS 


It was inevitable that Cardinal Manning’s ideas and activities 
as a social reformer should influence other thinkers and doers in 
the same broad field of human achievement and that he in turn 
should react to them. This was true not only of the Catholics 
with whom he came in contact through the written or spoken 
word or by association in some common endeavour, but of the 
non-Catholics as well. While consistently uncompromising in 
matters of doctrine, he recognised that all the virtue and all the 
intelligence of the world are by no means monopolised by the 
faithful, but that ‘“‘the spirit bloweth where it listeth.”” He was, 
therefore, ready to praise and eager to aid the good works of 
those with whose faith or lack of faith he could have little or 
no sympathy. 

A word may be said first of this latter class. Mr. Leslie tells us 
that with the Christian Socialist, Maurice, Manning was “always 
on respectful terms, though he considered him ‘an Ishmaelitish 
spirit’ and Maurice in turn thought him too ‘circular’ in his views.” 
A casual glance at the preceding pages of these chapters will 
reveal the names of other non-Catholics, Arch, Lord Salisbury, 
Burns, amongst others, whose ideas and activities touched a 
sympathetic chord in the Cardinal’s heart. He and Sir Wilfred 
Lawson, for example, were probably the most conspicuous leaders 
of the temperance movement of their day and country.” 

In 1852, Manning received the following message from Florence 
Nightingale, whom Leslie calls Manning’s ‘‘watcher in the slums”: 

“The intelligence of the working classes has almost without an 
exception gone over to the side of atheism. . . . The Wesleyans 
have no chance with them. Generally speaking those who are re- 
claimed from atheism are reclaimed by science—he [Kingsley] 
and Maurice are very popular among them—lIt is said that only 
those who do not wish to believe in God are atheists. This, I 
am sure, is not true. Men have said to me, ‘I wish sore there 
was a God.’ ” 

Manning had been one of the few to encourage Miss Nightingale 
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in the life’s work she had chosen, and a letter of hers in 1852 
tells how together they rescued a girl of fourteen. When news 
came of the conditions at the front during the Crimean War, 
Manning made this suggestion to Miss Stanley: “I have written 
to the Bishop of Southwark to see if any Sisters can be found for 
the East. Why will not Florence Nightingale give herself to this 
work?” When she was accepted by the War Office he sent her a 
letter of prayerful encouragement just before she left England 
for the East.°* | 

The Cardinal’s comment on the “Life of Shaftesbury” is in- 
dicative of his high regard for that philanthropic statesman. In 
a note written on December 29, 1884, he said he had just fin- 
ished reading Lord Shaftesbury’s biography and then paid a glow- 
ing tribute to him and his work: “He took human suffering and 
human sorrow and the helplessness of childhood and of the poor 
as the end for which to live. He spent and was spent for it and 
his own life was a suffering life like the Man of Sorrows, going 
about doing good.” And this of the man who had written in his 
diary in the spring of 1851: ‘Archdeacon Manning has joined 
the Church of Rome, and four clergymen in Leeds have done the 
same. Lord, purge the Church of those men, who, while their 
hearts are in the Vatican, still eat the bread of the Establishment 
and undermine her!” Manning seems not to have borne a 
grudge.** 

On more than one occasion, Manning expressed his sympathy 
for the leaders of the Salvation Army. Referring to them in an 
article in the Contemporary Review in 1882, he wished eternal 
rewards “to those who spend their lives in the salvation of souls.” 
In regard to Huxley’s attacks on Booth, Manning declared that he 
had no patience to read Professor Huxley’s letters. In a letter 
thanking Booth for a copy of his book, Darkest England, Man- 
ning wrote that the author’s comments on modern political econ- 
omy, poor law administration, government statistics, and official 
inquiries coincided precisely with his own views on those sub- 
jects. Considering Booth’s work from the humanitarian, not the 
religious standpoint, Manning in an article contributed to the 
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Paternuster Review, after stating that all the agencies then at work 
in London, however numerous and excellent, were inadequate to 
cover the wide field of misery and crime existing there, declared 
that “General Booth has at his command a vast organisation of 
devoted men and women ready to go and wade in the midst of 
this dead sea of human suffering. . . . If General Booth can re- 
claim this no man’s land where the name of God is unknown, we 
will wish him in reward the fulness of all grace and truth.” And 
when some, marveling at his words, expressed their surprise, he 
replied, ““What would you have? In a desert where the shepherd 
is absent every voice which dispenses a portion of the truth pre- 
pares for the coming of Him who 7s the Truth.” °° 

The casual reader of English history would not at once asso- 
ciate the name of Queen Victoria with social reform; but the 
Cardinal saw in her a Sovereign under whose aegis much progress 
had been made. In a speech which he delivered at Westminster 
Town Hall in February, 1887, at a meeting to further the founda- 
tion of an Imperial Institute to commemorate the jubilee of the 
Queen, Manning paid a gracious tribute to her Majesty. He 
eulogised her reign as one in which the liberties of the people had 
been extended: 

“There has never been] a period in which the condition of 
those working in the darkness of collieries and factories, of those 
degraded in brickfields or suffocated in chimneys, of the lowest 
and most suffering of our people has been so watchfully tended 
and so mercifully cared for. . . . If it had been possible to write 
hereafter in history that Queen Victoria had found the working 
classes of her people living in hovels and had left them living in 
homes, that would have been a noble jubilee memorial.” It would, 
however, have been local, whereas The Imperial Institute, world- 
wide in its appeal, would be the center of the truest form of 
federation.®® 

One of the numerous reformers and agitators who called at 
Archbishop’s House, Westminster, was Mr. Henry George, the 
famous American advocate of the single tax. The meeting be- 
tween Manning and George is described by Mr. Meynell, who 
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accompanied the latter: ‘“They had travelled to the same goal from 
opposite directions. ‘I loved the people,’ said Henry George, ‘and 
that love brought me to Christ as their best friend and teacher.’ 
‘And I,’ said the Cardinal, ‘loved Christ, and so learned to love 
the people for whom He died.’ They faced each other in silence 
for a moment, a silence more moving than words.” At the very 
beginning of the conversation, Manning expressed his belief that 
the law of property was rooted in nature and had been given super- 
natural sanction, and he told his visitor that unless they were in 
agreement on that, which lay at the foundation of society, they 
could not approach each other. Manning understood Mr. George 
to agree to this in principle and to be concerned only with the 
crying abuses of the natural right in question. The Cardinal 
afterwards, in a communication to the Times, expressed his pleas- 
ure at the earnestness and calmness of his guest. While Manning, 
though a staunch advocate of land reform, would never have ap- 
proved of its nationalisation, he was undoubtedly convinced of 
both the sincerity of Mr. Cote and of the reality of the evils 
against which his voice was raised. 

This favourable impression was to ae its repercussion on 
the other side of the Atlantic when a deplorable incident, which 
can be told here only in the briefest possible way, occurred in the 
diocese of New York. Henry George, nominated for mayor of 
New York City in 1886, was supported in his campaign by a very 
popular New York priest, Dr. McGlynn. The Archbishop of 
New York, Dr. Corrigan, was not in town at the time, but a 
meddlesome business man with Tammany affiliations, apprised his 
vicar-general, Monsignor Preston, of Dr. McGlynn’s activities and 
asked if the Catholic Church sanctioned the teachings of Mr. 
Henry George. Monsignor Preston, an inflexible convert of 
Yankee stock, forbade Dr. McGlynn to attend a meeting in sup- 
port of Mr. George. Archbishop Corrigan on his return upheld 
the action of his representative, but Dr. McGlynn, beloved of the 
poor and encouraged by popular clamour, refused to obey. Then 
arose an unfortunate conflict between the Archbishop and the re- 
calcitrant priest, of a nature to well-nigh throw the diocese of New 
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York into schism, leaving echoes which, though now faintly heard, 
have been prolonged to the present day. 

This episode in American Church history has been introduced 
into our story only because during the mayoralty campaign in 
which Mr. George was defeated by Mr. Hewitt, the patronage of 
Manning had been introduced as a bait to catch the Catholic 
vote. Archbishop Corrigan, harassed by the strife in his diocese 
and puzzled by the invocation of Manning’s name, wrote on No- 
vember 30, 1886, to his colleague in England, apropos of the 
recent campaign: 

“ . . Dr. McGlynn ventured to quote your Eminence saying 
as reported, ‘And I may quote Cardinal Manning. Surely it will 
be admitted that he is an authority on doctrine and discipline. 
Cardinal Manning informed Mr. George that he saw nothing in 
his views to condemn, and when Mr. George stated that others 
had condemned them as being morally and theologically wrong, 
the Cardinal remarked that they were unauthorised critics.’ Mr. 
George made a similar remark to me, but I paid no attention to 
it, presuming that he had misunderstood your Eminence... . 
A line from your Eminence,” he concluded, “would be very op- 
portune.” 

But the editor of the World was the first to secure the Cardi- 
nal’s opinion by cabling across the Atlantic the question, ““Do you 
apprehend that the Labour Movement led by Mr. George will ex- 
tend to dangerous proportions?” Manning, equally unwilling, it 
would seem, to embarrass Corrigan or to forsake George, sent 
back his answer: 

“I do not as far as England is concerned. The strongest de- 
sire of the working-man is to possess a house and garden of his 
own. When Mr. George was here it was the working-men in the 
towns who were chiefly attracted to him... .” Nevertheless, 
Manning sought advice from Archbishop Walsh of Dublin, who 
made a study of economic problems. Walsh said that he ap- 
proved of the nationalisation of land in Ireland, but in Michael 
Davitt’s way, not after the manner of Henry George. He ex- 
plained the difference. Davitt believed in compensating the own- 
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ers for land taken by the State. George did not favour such 
compensation. 

As to the outcome of the McGlynn case, the latter, who had 
been excommunicated, was reinstalled in New York after he had 
given assurance to the Holy See that he did not repudiate the 
right of private property. This decision in no way implied a 
rebuke to Archbishop Corrigan, who during his days of sore 
trial had been actuated by zeal for what he believed to be the 
best interests of the Church, a fact which the papacy came fully 
to recognise and to appreciate. The decision did indicate, how- 
ever, that the spirit of industrial democracy had found its way 
into the very citadel of Christendom, and of this new spirit a 
stubborn popular New York priest had been the far-off exemplar. 

On still another occasion Manning was consulted by an Ameri- 
can prelate about a matter pertaining to Mr. Henry George. This 
time it was Cardinal Gibbons who, cognisant of efforts being made 
in certain quarters to have Mr. George’s book, Progress and Pov- 
erty, placed on the Index, appealed in 1888 to Manning, who was 
a member of that Congregation, to prevent this being done. He 
gave as reasons, that such blacklisting would only revive an 
interest in a book almost forgotten, that the author was no longer 
active in politics and that a condemnation would make a martyr 
of him. As to the errors in the book, theologians had already 
refuted them. He added as his opinion that, of the American 
episcopate, only a few, not a half-dozen, would fail to deplore a 
condemnation. The appeal was not in vain. Cardinal Manning 
assured Cardinal Gibbons that there was no danger that the book 
would be placed on the Index. Thus the incident was closed.** 

When seeking Manning’s support, Gibbons had said, “Your 
Eminence’s knightly help to me last year prompts me to call on 
you again.” This recalls to mind another story in the annals of 
social reform which linked two worlds and brought together two 
enlightened princes of the Church in common zeal for a worthy 
cause. There arose in the nineteenth century in the United States 
an organisation known as the Knights of Labour which aimed to 
unite the skilled and the unskilled in one synthetic labour union 
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with centralised machinery and widely ramifying activities. It 
was destined to smash on the two rocks of racial disunion and 
personal ambition. The earlier class of immigrants, by that time 
well acclimated to their new environment, looked with disdain 
upon the later group who frequently differed from them in race, 
creed and nationality and were, therefore, not hailed as comrades 
in a common endeavour, nor did the new arrivals prove promis- 
ing material for such amalgamation. That too was the period of 
rapid economic development when transitions from class to class 
were made with singular ease, and the labourer of one day might 
be the “‘boss” of the next—so why worry over means to improve 
the conditions of a state of life which might be ephemeral, at most 
a step to higher things? However, at the period with which we 
are concerned, these germs of disorganisation had not yet begun 
to fructify and to the average onlooker the Knights of Labour 
seemed formidable indeed. It was, moreover, a secret society, and 
it was this fact especially which made some Catholic observers 
uneasy, although the apparent extreme and Socialistic tendencies 
of the union likewise caused alarm. 

Cardinal Gibbons espoused the cause of the Knights of Labour 
while the more shortsighted and timorous of his episcopal brethren 
carried complaints and charges to Rome. Manning upheld the po- 
sition of Gibbons in the argument which ensued. The Knights 
fell under the ban of the Canadian hierarchy at whose head was 
Cardinal Taschereau of Quebec. The question was, would the 
Church in the United States follow this example? Cardinal 
Gibbons summoned Powderly, the head of the Knights, to consult 
with him; and then, after conferring with President Cleveland, 
communicated by letter with Cardinal Manning. The upshot of 
it all was that Gibbons, supported by ten of the twelve American 
archbishops, refused to adopt the Canadian policy. 

But events had moved with great rapidity. Condemnation of 
the order had already been prepared at Rome; so with the odds 
against them, Gibbons and two of his faithful allies in the hier- 
archy set sail for the eternal city. Manning came to the rescue, 
fighting in the open for his American colleague, whose famous 
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letter to Cardinal Simeoni in defense of his position had left him 
unequivocally on the side of the forces whose condemnation was 
impending. Gibbons expressed his gratitude: ‘“‘We are indebted 
more than you are aware to the influence of your name in dis- 
cussing these social questions and in influencing the public mind. 
We joyfully adopt your Eminence into the ranks of our Knight- 
hood. You have nobly won your spurs.” 

The cause of labour was triumphant at Rome and Gibbons 
stopped off at London on his return trip to America to see Man- 
ning and receive his congratulations. ‘‘Both,” writes Mr. Leslie, 
“had played lonely and difficult parts in laying the foundation of 
the Church of the future under the crossfire of both the reaction- 
ary and the revolutionary.”” And, we may add, both had earned 
the lasting gratitude of the free and far-seeing spirits of their 
great countries, and of the working men and women of the world 
whose rights and interests transcend the bounds of nationhood.*® 

Manning admired the great social reformers of the Continent, 
Frederic Ozanam, for instance, and Count de Mun. Of Cardinal 
Lavigerie, Archbishop of Carthage, he said, ‘““He and I live out in 
the desert; for we are neither of us hampered by local traditions. 
He can support the Republic, and I can attack the capitalists. It 
is a mad world, and very sick.” °° 

Still more interesting is the resemblance of Manning’s ideas 
to the views on the labour question held and promulgated by 
Pope Leo XIII. “Our Holy Father the Pope,” said the Bishop 
of Newport the day that the Cardinal was buried, “loved him, and 
leaned upon him. I have heard him speak with his own lips 
of the wise advice and useful information he received from the 
Cardinal Archbishop.” We have no reason to believe that 
this information and advice was restricted to purely ecclesiastical 
matters. 

The Pontiff in January, 1891, in a personal letter to Manning 
told him that he was engaged in a consideration of the condition 
of working-men, which, he indicated, was a matter of concern to 
Manning. Two months later Dr. Walsh, then in Rome, informed 
the Cardinal that he and Manning had been selected by the Pope 
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to direct the English translation of the Encyclical, and said, “I 
think I can trace your Eminence’s influence in this as in many 
other things that I have noted here during this visit.” 

In a letter to the Congress of Liége, the preceding year, Man- 
ning had expressed views which were strikingly reflected in the 
letter of the Pope. Both, for example, placed human dignity 
above the exigencies of business, both declared for a shortening 
of the hours of labour and both upheld the right of workmen to 
unite for mutual protection and support. Certainly Manning’s 
comment on the Encyclical reveals how much in agreement were 
these two great ecclesiastics on matters affecting social well-being. 
Ben Tillett wrote an enthusiastic letter to the Cardinal in praise 
of the Encyclical. He naturally disliked the strictures on Social- 
ism, but he regarded this as a minor matter, and added, “I 
hardly think our Protestant prelates would dare utter such whole- 
some doctrine.”’ °° 


THE Last PHASE 


When, toward the end of his life, Cardinal Manning, to use his 
own expression, was “slowing into the station,” he no longer took 
the active part in social reform which had marked the preceding 
years, but wrote articles on social and economic subjects for the 
chief periodicals of the day, and kept open house for all the re- 
formers, agitators, prophets and cranks who flocked to his great 
cold mansion, confident of a sympathetic audience with the aged 
prelate. One group only failed to receive a hearty welcome—the 
advocates of woman’s rights. He was convinced that the exten- 
sion of the suffrage to women would have been a salutary curb 
to the progress of the liquor traffic which he abhorred, and he 
knew from history and personal observation of the administrative 
capacity of great numbers of women; but he shrank from advo- 
cating the participation of women “en masse” in the political life 
of the nation. Such activities seemed to him unsuited to women 
as a whole and likely to be destructive of their unique character 
and contribution to society. Whether one regards his attitude on 
this point as the expression of a prejudice or of a principle will 
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depend on whether one reacts with favour or disfavour to the 
woman’s movement.®t 

When the Catholics and the workers came to Manning in 1890, 
on the occasion of his silver jubilee, to tender him their greetings 
and their thanks, the English Jews appeared one day with their 
testimonial of good will, presenting him with an address signed 
by Lord Mayor Isaacs, Rabbi Adler and Lord Rothschild. This 
was their way of expressing their gratitude for the times when he 
had lifted up his voice in their behalf. Ten years before, Manning 
had moved the resolution at the Mansion House in protest against 
the massacres in Russia, and had likewise defended the Jews 
against the absurd charge of ritual murder. In a letter to Sir 
John Simon, December 8, 1890, he wrote of them as “a race 
with a sacred history of nearly four thousand years; at present 
without a parallel, dispersed in all lands, with an imperishable 
personal identity, isolated and changeless, greatly afflicted, with- 
out home or fatherland; visibly reserved for a future of signal 
mercy.” 

And after his death, the Jews in a New York synagogue were 
urged to “Remember his name as a blessing.” °? 

On January 14, 1892, he died. His fellow-Catholics mourned 
him as an ecclesiastic who had been a stalwart defender of the 
faith; his countrymen were bereaved at the passing of a dis- 
tinguished Englishman who had loved and served his country; but, 
above all, the poor and the lowly sorrowed because they had lost 
in him a fearless champion and a devoted friend. In the tributes 
paid by the press to his memory repeated reference was made to 
his career as a social reformer; and those who had least liked his 
religious policies joined with his staunchest supporters in praise 
of his practical Christian charity and humanitarian services. The 
loss felt in labour circles was expressed as union after union met 
and passed resolutions of regret. A compositor, Mr. Bateman, 
said that ‘English, Irish and Italian workers in London felt that 
by the death of Cardinal Manning they had lost their best friend.” 
Not many months before, the Tablet had written of Manning that 
“No good cause from Imperial Federation to Express Postage ever 
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appealed to him in vain.” We are reminded of those words when 
we read that at his death the British Medical Journal remembered 
him “as a friend of active hygiene and social and sanitary prog- 
ress.” Truly, he omitted few worthy causes from his category 
of good works. 

The London Times was of the opinion that Manning had for 
years exercised an influence in English life such as had been 
possessed by no Catholic ecclesiastic since the Reformation. Some 
years afterwards, Cardinal Gibbons compared him to a great figure 
in medieval history, Cardinal Stephen Langton, who, like him, 
had fought for the liberty of the people. 

On January 21, Manning’s funeral took place at the Brompton 
Oratory, the Bishop of Newport delivering the Panegyric. Great 
numbers of labour organisations were represented, and working- 
men by the hundred thousand lined the three miles of road from 
the chapel to the cemetery. Achille Lemire, the brother of the 
author of Le cardinal Manning et son action sociale, visited 
the tomb of the Cardinal at Kensal Green a short time after- 
ward. In a letter, he told how in the enclosure at the foot of the 
cross he found a visiting card from which the rain had washed 
all but these words 

OcOUEW ene. 

from his poor children.” In another part of the tomb he saw 
a sort of plate on which, too, the rain had fallen, leaving the in- 
scription, 

“From St. Alphonsus’ League of the Cross, Glasgow.’ ° 

The memory of Cardinal Manning’s work as a social reformer 
will survive the years as these two characteristic tributes had de- 
fied the ravages of wind and storm. 
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CHAPTER III 
ECONOMIC THEORIES AND POLITICAL AFFILIATIONS 


In one sense there is no Catholic school of political economy, 
in the sense, namely, that there is no Catholic school of mathe- 
matics or physics. The binomial theorem is not the expression 
of an irreligious principle, and belief in the laws of motion can- 
not be regarded as subversive of morality. Similarly, Gresham’s 
conclusion as to the relative elusiveness of good and bad money 
offers no challenge to the devout mind. 

But the human element enters into economics. It is man who 
produces, distributes and consumes the goods which make up the 
wealth of the world. According to Catholic teaching, he may, in 
carrying on these activities, act ethically—in harmony with na- 
ture and religion—or, defying both, run afoul of the moral law. 
The account of the social action of Cardinal Manning has given 
us numerous illustrations of theory and practice in this regard. 
The present chapter will approach the subject from another angle 
and attempt to set forth the relations of Catholics in England to 
those organised movements of their fellow citizens which are based 
on distinctive social and economic theories and frequently take on 
some political expression. There may exist the greatest diversity 
among Catholics in their attitude toward some of these move- 
ments. But the principles behind others are such that Catholics 
cannot consistently adhere to them. Consideration will first be 
given to the relations between British Catholics and the various 
phases of the Socialist Movement. 


SOCIALISM 


Socialism is a hydra-headed ideal, meaning widely different 
things to different people, and it has changed its aims and aspects 
94 
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throughout its eventful history. “Socialism,” writes Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, one of its English exponents, “is a tendency, not a 
revealed dogma, and therefore it is modified in its forms of ex- 
pression from generation to. generation.”’+ Hence arises the dif- 
ficulty of formulating a definition of Socialism acceptable to all 
who profess that economic philosophy or who stand in opposition 
to it. Two may be appropriately drawn from sources pertinent to 
our theme. Macdonald defines Socialism as ‘‘the creed of those 
who, recognising that the community exists for the improvement 
of the individual and for the maintenance of liberty, and that the 
control of the economic circumstances of life means the control 
of life itself, seek to build up a social organisation which will in- 
clude in its activities the management of those economic instru- 
ments such as land and industrial capital that cannot be left 
safely in the hands of individuals.” ” 

The leaders of the Catholic Church have not as a rule denounced 
Socialism in this sense, but since they have offered a continuous 
opposition to the more orthodox brands, and we shall be con- 
cerned with their attitude toward Socialism of all types in Eng- 
land, a definition of Socialism from a Catholic source will not be 
out of place: [Socialism is] ‘“‘A system of social and economic or- 
ganisation that would substitute state monopoly for private own- 
ership of the sources of production and means of distribution, and 
would concentrate under the control of the secular governing 
authority the chief activities of life.” ° 

Whatever embellishments might be put on these and the nu- 
merous other definitions that could be quoted, they would, if ac- 
curate, contain the essence of Socialistic thought—namely, that 
human welfare would best be served if public ownership of the 
means of production were substituted for the present system of 
private control. 

The history of the movement, however, reveals a confusing 
fluctuation of concept. Some devotees of a new economic order 
have so far fled reality as to envisage a state of society free from 
poverty where universal happiness should reign. ‘“‘Utopians” we 
call these dreamers of dreams. Of such stuff was made Plato’s 
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Republic, and—about two millenniums later—the Utopia of More. 
In recent times the more fanciful of the Socialists, tearing a leaf 
from the books of these thinkers, have advocated pleasant im- 
practical schemes. Fourier’s ‘“‘phalanxes” were tried out at Brook 
Farm and Owen’s cooperative ideas inspired the colony at New 
Harmony, Indiana. Neither experiment was crowned with success. 

With this type of Socialism we are little concerned. Marxian 
Socialism, both in its origins and in its influence, bears a closer 
relation to the early movement in Great Britain. Marx looked for 
the fulfillment of the Socialist ideal as the catastrophic outcome 
of the Industrial Revolution and the unprecedented cleavage in 
human society to which it gave rise. History was to him the 
story of class conflicts. From the beginning man’s hand had 
been raised against his brother, and the struggle had gone on be- 
tween the exploiter and his victim. Master and slave, patrician 
and plebeian, manorial lord and serf—the dreary tale of the op- 
position of the one to the other made up the story of the cen- 
turies. Each succeeding age brought its own peculiar conflict 
between oppressor and oppressed. From the time of the Industrial 
Revolution the bourgeoisie had been pitted against the proletariat. 
Only now the inevitable triumph of Socialism seemed nearer, 
aided as it was by the growing acuteness of class antagonisms and 
the suicidal nature of capitalistic development. Marx’s revolu- 
tionary Socialism set up labour as the sole source of wealth and 
as such entitled to the whole product. He logically regarded land- 
lords and capitalists as predatory superfluities who reaped where 
they had not sown.* The central tenet of modern proletarian 
Socialism, namely, the right of the worker to the whole product 
of his labour, is deeply rooted in the early history of English 
working class thought. And to that thought, it has been plausibly 
maintained, Marx was deeply indebted.°® 

Not many years after the death of Marx, Dr. Anton Menger, 
who was professor of jurisprudence in the University of Vienna, 
published a book, Das Recht auf den Vollen Arbeitsertrag in 
Geschichtlicher Darstellung, in which he traced the origin and 
development of the doctrine that labour has the right to the whole 
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product of industry. In 1899, this work was translated into 
English. Professor Foxwell of the department of economics, Uni- 
versity College, London, who wrote the introduction, accepted 
the conclusion of the author that the revolutionary reaction against 
capitalism was English in its inspiration. In the writings of the 
English School of Godwin, Hall, Thompson, Gray, Hodgskin and 
Bray, Dr. Menger found the genesis of Marxian Socialism. 
“Marx,” he wrote, “is completely under the influence of the earlier 
English Socialists, and more particularly of William Thompson.” ® 

But the ultimate evolution of Socialism in England was not to 
be along the lines laid down by Marx. Even on the Continent 
pure Marxism was subject to numerous modifications by the Re- 
visionist Movement which was begun by Bernstein in 1899. 
Economic determinism and class warfare came to figure less and 
less in Socialistic literature. The possibilities of constitutional 
methods became increasingly appealing. Only extremist ele- 
ments like the Communists seemed committed to the inevitability 
of revolution. Syndicalists continued to believe in the organisa- 
tion of labour on the basis of the class struggle, and, like the 
Communists, despaired of the power of political action against 
the evils of Capitalism. 

In England, however, the influence of Marxian Socialism was 
destined to be even less than elsewhere in Europe. From the 
period of the Chartist Movement it appreciably declined; and so 
obscured were its English origins that it was received as an exotic 
philosophy when it made its reappearance in the ‘‘eighties.” It 
was never, indeed, to get a very strong hold upon the English 
people as a whole, although it exerted an influence on certain 
groups. The Social Democratic Federation which began in 1881 
was organised along Marxian lines. In 1893 arose the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party under the leadership of Keir Hardie, for the 
purpose of making Socialism a political issue. Its conciliatory 
policy left the S. D. F. probably the only genuine representative 
of orthodox Socialism in England. The Fabian Society, largely re- 
cruited from middle-class intellectuals, is Socialistic in its aims, 
but it pins its hopes on education, not catastrophe. The Socialist 
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contingent of the British Labour party while sufficiently numerous 
to worry some conservative Catholics is of sufficiently pale hue 
to evoke the jeers of that not over polite left-wing Marxian, Mr. 
Leon Trotsky, one-time Braunstein.’ 

Numerous quotations from the writings of. representative Eng- 
lish Socialists could be given to prove the conservative nature of 
their views, and to prove further that Socialists in England and 
Catholics there are not necessarily always to be found in op- 
posing camps. Against the indubitably Marxian elements—not 
very numerous—Catholics present a united front. There is a 
philosophic antagonism not far to seek. The true Marxist ex- 
plains all historical phenomena as brought about by economic con- 
ditions. The consciousness of man is similarly determined: his 
concepts are but a reflex of material entities. Needless to say 
such an explanation of human development makes no provision 
for the claims and the teachings of a revealed religion. The prac- 
tical programme of Marxism likewise encounters disapproval 
amongst Catholics. The latter recognise no class interests that 
should be irreconcilable if Christian principles were followed, and 
they proclaim the expediency of the right to the possession of 
private property in general, whatever fault might legitimately be 
found with that bourgeois property which Marx specifically 
assailed. 

The Marxian viewpoint has small influence on the course of the 
labour movement in Great Britain. Only a critic as deficient in 
knowledge as in humour could accuse Mr. Ramsay Macdonald of 
undermining Christian society. One could peruse Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb’s Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of 
Great Britain and seek in vain for any plank in that platform 
which would be unacceptable to Catholics on religious or moral 
grounds. 

To cap the climax, Leon Trotsky, who should know his brethren 
when he sees them, has devoted pages to ridiculing both the 
timidity and the religious affiliations of the English labour leaders. 
“Flow can they dare threaten bourgeois property, when they do 
not even dare refuse the Prince of Wales pocket money?—To 
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proclaim a Socialist platform and at the same time to declare 
that the royal power does not ‘interfere’ and is actually cheaper, 
is equivalent, for instance, to a recognition of materialistic science 
combined with the use of magic incantations for toothache— 
since the latter are cheaper—The characteristics of conservatism, 
religiosity, national conceit will be found in varying degrees in 
all the present-day official leaders from the extreme Right Thom- 
as to the Left Kirkwood.” § 

Another interesting reflection of the same writer is even more 
significant: ‘John Wheatley, former Minister for Health in Mac- 
donald’s Cabinet, is regarded as almost extreme left. None the 
less, Wheatley is not only a Socialist, but also a Catholic. To 
put it more correctly, he is first of all a Catholic, and only after- 
wards a Socialist—To this ‘left-winger’ Socialist policy is di- 
rected by personal morality, and personal morality by religion.” ® 

More than a decade before Mr. Trotsky penned his ungracious 
words about those whom the undiscerning might call his English 
comrades, Archbishop Whiteside of Liverpool foresaw and rejoiced 
in the direction that Socialism was taking in Great Britain. 
Speaking at the National Catholic Congress in 1913 he mentioned 
that he had just been reading Philip Snowden’s book on Socialism 
and Syndicalism. He went on to say that Mr. Snowden advocated 
a new Socialism, and, if that were going to prevail, Catholics 
would be in a position to remain neutral in regard to it and no 
longer be inimical to its advocates. ‘In fact, I think we might 
almost grasp hands with them.” ?° 

If the Marxian element in British Socialism is almost negligible 
and if the Socialistic movement in Great Britain is relatively free 
from irreligious tendencies, how are we to account for that re- 
curring opposition to Socialism there which we shall shortly 
record? The literature of the Social Catholic Movement in Great 
Britain is replete with anti-Socialist tracts. 

There are several possible explanations of this phenomenon. 
For one thing, the social and moral theories of certain professed 
Socialists among the litterati—Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, for 
example,—are not such as to reassure Catholics that Socialism 
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even in Britain is free from what they regard as teachings of- 
fensive to the Christian social order. Then it may be felt that 
when Socialism of any sort is favoured, there is no guarantee that 
in a crisis it may not outrun the bounds set by the British tem- 
perament and impregnate the whole labour movement with radical 
ideas. There seems also to be a nervous fear that private prop- 
erty, which the Church holds to be morally lawful and socially 
useful, is never quite safe from attack even by Socialists of the 
palest hue. 

More important than these considerations is the tradition 
against the movement. The word “Socialism” conveys an im- 
pression of heterodoxy, and—when connected with Catholics—of 
disloyalty, to the Catholic mind. Catholics are confronted by 
the undoubted fact that from time to time the leaders of the 
Church—popes and bishops—have seen fit to denounce Socialism 
and denounce it by name. It may be mentioned parenthetically 
that the antithesis of Socialism—Individualism—has likewise met 
with ecclesiastical reprobation, but implicitly. Exponents of Eco- 
nomic Liberalism have not been so incautious as to organise them- 
selves into an international school of thought, to draw up an elabo- 
rate credo and to give themselves a label. Tactful candidates for 
public office do not shout from the hustings their undying devo- 
tion to invisible government. They are chary of promises to re- 
generate society on the basis of freedom of contract. They preach 
these things, but not directly, and thus their views escape ex- 
plicit condemnation. With unblushing absence of self-conscious- 
ness, the Socialist proclaims his affiliations. He gives himself a 
name, a name from which the Catholic Church has steadfastly 
withheld its approval. 

The reasons for the latter’s antipathy are partially explicable 
in the light of history. Socialism in the early days of its eventful 
career presented a decidedly irreligious aspect and was, moreover, 
identified with certain revolutionary movements. It invited that 
ecclesiastical disapprobation which it was not slow in receiving. 
From Gaeta in 1848, the once liberal Pius IX, now swung to con- 
servatism by the excesses of the Roman Revolution, hurled his 
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anathema at the movement which he held responsible not only 
for his own sad plight but for the tragic fate of his enlightened 
minister of state, the Count Pellegrino Rossi. A year later he 
reiterated this condemnation of Socialism and Communism. In 
the first year of his pontificate, Leo XIII issued his Encyclical 
Concerning Modern Errors: Socialism, Communism, Nihilism. 
He had in mind the disorders of 1877-8. In those days Socialism 
and Communism were used more or less interchangeably; and it 
was Communism rather than the milder brands of Socialism that 
the Pope condemned in 1891 in his Rerum Novarum.’” 

Instances could be multiplied to prove that Socialism has con- 
sistently met with ecclesiastical condemnation, papal and episco- 
pal. Though this condemnation is only disciplinary, and lacking 
the elements necessary to give it ‘‘ex cathedra” force, it conveys 
the mind of the Church so definitely to its members that Catholics 
in England as in other parts of the world hesitate to call them- 
selves Socialists even when attracted to some pastel shade of the 
philosophy which obviously does not fall under the ban. They 
have also added a not inconsiderable literature of invective against 
bona fide Socialism wherever it has manifested itself, their ortho- 
doxy and zeal at times eclipsing those of the Pope. Be it said 
for the sound sense and moderation of English Catholics, how- 
ever, that they have not been given as a rule to the erection of 
straw men as objects of their attacks. Nor have they in general 
been guilty of making gratuitous additions to the deposit of faith.t® 

Nevertheless, for the reasons stated, English Catholic writers on 
social topics have felt themselves called upon to denounce So- 
cialism. Chief among these writers was the one outstanding 
English Catholic political economist, Charles Stanton Devas, 
whose contribution to the development of the Social Catholic 
Movement in Great Britain is of sufficient importance to warrant 
some consideration of his life and works by way of introduction 
to his views on Socialism. 
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CHARLES STANTON DEVAS 


Devas was born in 1848 and was educated at Eton and Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he took a first class in history and law. 
He was early converted to Catholicism, and in 1876 accepted the 
position of professor of political economy at the recently opened 
Catholic University College, Kensington. For nine years he was 
examiner in political economy to the Royal University of Ireland 
and was a frequent contributor to the Dublin Review, the Eco- 
nomic Journal and the International Journal of Ethics. He died 
in 1906.74 

His more ambitious publications included The Groundwork of 
Economics, and akin to this, a smaller book, his Political Econ- 
omy, one of the Stonyhurst series of manuals of philosophy; 
Studies of Family Life, an historical disquisition on the status of 
the family and the nature of family relationships among various 
peoples at different times in the world’s history; and, The Key to 
the World’s Progress. ‘This last was meant as an introduction to 
historical study. The “key to open a hundred closed doors” was 
church history as world history, ‘‘the world record made intelli- 
gible by the Church record.” 1° 

On the occasion of his death, the Economic Journal in its ap- 
preciation noted that Devas was distinguished amongst those 
who had written on political economy by the fact that he con- 
sidered the subject from the Catholic point of view. It borrowed 
the phrase from the pamphlet which he had written in 1876 
and had entitled, Labour and Capital from the Catholic Point 
of View. The writer went on to praise the high moral tone of 
his economic teaching, and added that those who had partici- 
pated with him in public examinations had observed his scru- 
pulous anxiety to do justice to candidates whose opinions he 
abhorred."® 

“Economics,’’ wrote Devas in an article, ‘Lessons from Rus- 
kin,” which he had contributed to the same journal, ‘‘must be es- 
sentially ethical; the application of the moral law in particular 
departments of human life.” Ruskin, he thought, had fulfilled 
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that ideal in his economic views. It was likewise the keystone 
of his own teaching. He argued for an economic science which 
should become patently and explicitly ethical. Self-interest alone 
would be sufficient to dictate the change, lest the ‘“‘firm of political 
economy” find itself bankrupt as its customers flocked to examine 
the wares of the Socialist concern.” 

Catholic sympathy, he held, should be with the workers in the 
manufacturing and mining industries in their efforts to improve 
their lot. On even stronger grounds were agricultural labourers 
and small proprietors entitled to this good will in their struggle 
against adverse fortune.’® 

On December 13, 1899, Devas read a paper before the Manches- 
ter Statistical Society on “The Statistical Aspect of Wealth and 
Welfare,” which contained much sound advice to statisticians and 
sociologists on how not to use figures, lest the result be a distor- 
tion of the truth. ‘All those,” he said, “who have seriously tried 
to obtain an accurate knowledge of social facts, to form a real 
estimate of the condition of different peoples at different times 
and places will have found out how difficult is the enquiry.” There 
existed the gravest diversity of opinion not merely among un- 
trained or reckless writers, but among serious students, the reason 
being the extreme difficulty of observation and reasoning in social 
matters whether regarding the present or the past.?® 

Scientific history, he went on to say, was in the closest connec- 
tion with the higher statistics, namely, the accurate and methodi- 
cal presentation of pertinent social facts. The document was 
the most indispensable of instruments. Since statistics included 
social dynamics, or changes in the social state, with their causes 
and their meanings, as well as social statics, social history and 
the science of statistics were, in the opinion of the speaker, 
scarcely to be distinguished from each other. The word, statistics, 
taken in the narrow sense of mere numerical data, could tell but 
little about national wealth, and still less about national welfare. 
There might be similarity in figures and total unlikeness in their 
significance. The higher statistics alone could furnish an accurate 
presentment of real conditions as a basis for comparison and 
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judgment. “Let the students of the abstract and the theoretical 
work in combination with the students of the concrete and the 
practical, and we shall soon have in social science and social re- 
form something more than merely negative results.” 7° 

Devas, in common with other Catholic social thinkers, opposed 
Socialism. In his Key to the World’s Progress, he took excep- 
tion to the current indiscriminate use of the word “Socialism” to 
describe any effort to ameliorate social conditions. It should, he 
held, be confined to those theories ‘‘that have in common the 
wish to abolish, rather than amend inequality of service, and 
thus make an end of income from interest, rent and dividends.” #4 

He believed that to object to all economic legislation on behalf 
of the poor on the ground that it was Socialistic was an excellent 
way, not of discrediting, but of promoting Socialism: ‘. . . any 
one who is serious can quite well distinguish . . . the measures 
proposed of partial expropriation and of the intervention of author- 
ity to check abuses of private property, cruel extortion, and the 
degradation of the poor, from real socialism which confounds use 
and abuse, turns an exceptional remedy into the rule, and per- 
versely aims at the absorption of private opulence and power by 
the State, instead of seeking to promote among the higher classes 
the right use of that opulence and that power.” ?? 

But he made no vulgar and unjust attack upon Socialism, nor 

did he underestimate its power over the minds and hearts of men. 
' “Yo deal effectually with any widespread opinion we must treat 
it sympathetically, have felt its attraction, have distilled from it 
the soul of goodness which it contains, above all when we find 
ourselves in controversy with the spokesmen of poverty. ... 
The arguments in favour of Socialism are much stronger than 
many of its opponents suppose.” 7% 

He disposed of what he called popular Anti-Socialism, such as 
the charge that the movement was immoral and irreligious, sub- 
versive of the family and the Church. To that charge it might be 
answered that “these doctrines, though taught by many Socialists, 
are taught with more virulence and less excuse by many others 
besides Socialists. . . .” ‘Again, if the Catholic workman is told 
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that Socialism is condemned by Leo XIII, he may be taught to 
reply that precisely private property is what is secured by scienti- 
fic Socialism, and that it was not scientific Socialism which Leo 
XIII condemned, only the abuses of violence and communism, 
indeed, that by their efforts to universalise private property, to 
endow the present mill-hand and farm-hand and slum dweller 
with their own house and home, goods and garden, to put an end 
to usury, monopoly, and the ruthless warfare of rival traders, the 
Socialists are the true pupils of Leo XIII, and that his true 
opponents are the receivers—many, perhaps, unwittingly, but still 
the receivers—through the manifold channels of rent and interest, 
of profits flowing from sweated labour, from slum dwellings, from 
extortionate prices, from foul wares, from fouler drink-shops and 
houses of debauchery.” *4 

Sound opposition to Socialism could be based on a considera- 
tion of its unhistorical nature. Man is represented by Socialism 
in a way that does not appear in history. The records of authentic 
history reveal that in all civilised societies there existed the double 
feature of service and inheritance: land and other sources of per- 
manent income were privately owned and passed on from gen- 
eration to generation, and the vast majority of men worked for 
others. Mankind throughout the ages has given no evidence of 
certain steady improvement, but has manifested a downward and 
backward tendency as well as an upward and forward one. In 
the opinion of Devas, the anti-national character of Socialism 
likewise stamped it as unreal and unhistorical.?® 

On February 20, 1906, not many months before his death, he 
delivered a lecture for the Catholic Truth Society of Scotland en- 
titled “Plain Words on Socialism.” Again he emphasised the 
necessity for care in the use of the word Socialism, a caution 
especially needed at the time because of the eagerness with which 
two extreme opposing parties were trying, for different reasons, to 
identify the Labour Party with Socialism. After disclaiming any 
purpose of engaging in the political discussion between Liberals 
and Conservatives, he deprecated efforts to identify Socialism with 
social reform. He defined Socialism in terms of Collectivism and 
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advocated in lieu of this ideal the improvement of the present 
social order. Speaking of the so-called ‘“‘Municipal Socialism” of 
Glasgow, he pointed out that “the question of public control and 
ownership is eminently a practical question, varying with times 
and circumstances, sometimes more, sometimes less—less, for ex- 
ample, where as in the United States, there is a lack of well trained 
and incorruptible officials; more for example, in Prussia where 
such officials can be found, and people are accustomed to the 
obedience of military and bureaucratic discipline.” 7° 

In that part of his speech which he devoted to the impractical 
nature of Socialism, he considered successively the difficulties in- 
separable from the administration of the socialised state—i.e. the 
difficulty of organising work, the difficulty of supplying different 
wants, the difficulty of assigning different employment, the diffi- 
culty of computing remuneration and the difficulty of providing a 
stimulating motive for work. He held that organisation would be 
impossible with shifting frontiers and shifting populations, in- 
dividuality of taste would be replaced by an almost barrack- 
room uniformity, and thorough-going Socialism would permit 
the state to encroach upon the prerogatives of the Christian 
family. Moreover, small peasant holdings would be swept away 
with other private property in the Socialist State. Finally, in a 
sense, Socialism was the offspring of Atheism. But Atheism was 
the real enemy, “our arch-foe. Among godless property-holders, 
godless employers, godless work-people, there can be no lasting 
accord; alone under the wings of religion can social and domestic 
peace find a lasting refuge.” 27 


FURTHER NOTES ON ENGLISH CATHOLICS AND SOCIALISM 


An instructive booklet might be written on the attitude of 
Catholics in England toward the Socialist movement. Here it is 
not possible to do more than indicate in a general way the extent 
and nature of the opposition, and support this by occasional de- 
tail. Certain characteristics distinguish Catholic attacks on So- 
cialism in England. For one thing, they are not combined with 
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apologies for the present social order. The abuses of the current 
economic dispensation are cried down at the same time that the 
Socialistic remedy is denounced. Then, too, there is not too much 
harping on certain philosophical and sociological bye-products of 
the movement, but a concentration instead on the fundamental 
economic theory which makes it unique. Attention is frequently 
called to that inaccuracy in the use of terms which labels many 
things as Socialism which are not distinctively such. Occasional 
sympathy is shown will all but extreme manifestations of the 
movement. 

Back in 1888, W. S. Lilly wrote that the work of the thinker 
was not to deride what he called the crude schemes of Socialism 
but to discern the huge unpalatable truth that was in it and to 
shape that truth to some useful end. Twenty years later the 
Bishop of Salford lecturing on “‘The Spiritual Side of Social Work” 
declared that probably the majority of the reforms advocated by 
Socialists were in complete harmony with Catholic teaching, but 
behind Catholicism and Socialism were irreconcilable philosophies 
of life. The Rev. C. Leteux, writing to a Catholic newspaper in 
the same year, had besought Catholics to have more to say about 
social reform and less to say against Socialism.”® 

At times, however, the spirit of conciliation has been absent, 
and the standard of war has been raised. In 1907 at the Con- 
ference of the Catholic Truth Society, notice was taken of the 
spread of Socialism, and Catholics were urged to combat it. Dr. 
Mooney, for example, dilated on the impractical nature of the 
movement and warned against the moral dangers which inhered 
in it. Arthur J. O’Connor, writing on the Socialist Movement in 
England, deplored the spread of Socialistic ideas among English 
working men. The S.D.F., the I.L.P. and the Fabian Society— 
the chief Socialist organisations—were very active as propagan- 
dists. He asserted that because of the apathy of their opponents 
the Socialists had gone far towards obtaining control of the trade 
unions and of the whole labour movement.”® 

It was probably such attitudes as these that led the editor of the 
Socialist Review to write that while he deplored any action on the 
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part of Socialists which would involve them in conflict with any 
religion, he saw an effort on the part of Catholic clergymen to 
bring their church into conflict with Socialism. ‘The most igno- 


_‘ rant and malignant attacks upon Socialism within recent years 


have come from Catholic quarters.” *° 

An anonymous writer in the Dublin Review for 1910 held that 
only a change of heart on the part of capitalists would save so- 
ciety from State Socialism.** 

In 1911 and 1912, respectively, the Catholic Truth Society 
issued two books, both entitled Catholicism and Socialism. Each 
volume contained articles, some of them reprints, by various 
writers, clerical and lay, devoted to criticism on both economic and 
ethical grounds of the Socialist solution of the problems of present 
day industrial society. Some of the contributors took the reader a 
little off the beaten track. Father Rickaby S. J., for example, 
seemed willing to grant a considerable diminution in the amount of 
private capital, and looked forward to a time when private and 
communal capital would work side by side to their mutual advan- 
tage, the one acting as a corrective to the abuses of the other.*” 

Father John Ashton, another Jesuit, who contributed a paper on 
“Socialism and Religion,” posited the following pertinent ques- 
tion: “May we ... be Catholic Socialists and join any of the 
various Socialist bodies in the country? Certainly by doing so 
we shall not become heretics, which means that we shall continue 
to remain in communion with the other Catholics throughout the 
world. Also, I am free to admit that there have been good Cath- 
olics who called themselves Socialists, though they have been | 
neither so numerous nor so distinctively socialistic as some writers, 
notably Professor Nitti in his work on Catholic Socialism, would 
have it... there is reason to doubt whether such social re- 
formers as Ketteler, Manning and de Mun would go so far in the 
direction of Socialism now that, having allied itself with the cult 
of humanity, it is openly hostile to every form of supernatural 
religion.” *8 

The well-known English Jesuit preacher, Father Bernard 
Vaughan, while on a visit to the United States in 1912, preached 
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a course of six lenten conferences in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York City, on the subject of Socialism. These with four additional 
conferences he collected in a volume entitled Socialism from the 
Christian Standpoint. He approached his topic with his custo- 
mary vim, regarding it as the duty of Catholics to point out that 
Socialism was economically unsound, philosophically false and 
ethically wrong. He criticised Socialists for following the school 
of Auguste Comte, Saint Simon and Hegel, in taking the biological 
concept of society as a literal fact rather than a useful analogy 
and deducing from it a quite unpardonable glorification of the 
State. On the practical side he employed such familiar arguments 
as the probable encroachments of the Socialist State on the pre- 
cincts of family life.** 

A couple of years later still another English Jesuit, Father 
Henry Day, drew up a case against Socialism in a book in which 
he likewise expounded Catholic social principles and made clear 
the continuity of their historical development.*® 

The eve of the war witnessed some decline in Socialism in 
England, as made manifest chiefly by the defeat of Socialists in 
bye-elections in 1913 and in the growing disintegration of the 
philosophic basis of the system.*° 

Meanwhile, in the relations between Catholics and the Socialist 
movement one or two interesting episodes had occurred. One con- 
cerns the history of the short-lived Catholic Socialist Society 
of Leeds. The organisation owed its inception to the activities of 
a young Catholic student of economics, Mr. Henry Somerville, 
whose idea of a Catholic Socialist Society, interestingly enough, 
was born not of his enthusiasm for Socialism, but of his fidelity 
to. the Catholic Church. He believed that Socialism was fated to 
triumph and felt that it behooved Catholics to line up on the 
side of the winner. While Socialism made little appeal to him 
as an economic theory he could not see wherein it was incompat- 
ible with the teachings of the Catholic Church. He eventually 
abandoned that position as the result of misgivings arising from 
his discovery that while there was involved no question of defini- 
tion by ecumenical council or “ex cathedra” pronouncement by a 
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pope, the Church as a movement, as a living body, was un- 
doubtedly hostile to Socialism. He sought the essential point of 
antagonism and found it in the question of private property. So 
much for the process of reasoning by which the ardent young 
economist came to abandon his position. But what of the So- 
cialist organisation which he and fourteen other young Catholics 
had brought into being? The local bishop condemned it by name 
in a pastoral letter. The little group submitted to this disciplinary 
measure and the Catholic Socialist Society passed out of existence. 
A similar venture which had arisen under Wheatley at Glasgow 
likewise collapsed.*? 

Just before the outbreak of the Great War, a couple of laymen 
called in a lawyer to examine the publications of the Catholic 
Social Guild for alleged radical tendencies. The Report, which 
will be mentioned more fully in the chapter on the Guild, ema- 
nating as it did from a group of conservative Catholics, stressed 
what seemed to be a bias in favour of Socialism and expressed 
anxiety lest that viewpoint appear to have authoritative force.** 

Shortly after this episode there appeared in the Tablet an 
enumeration of different types of Socialism, to which was ap- 
pended the statement ‘To each and all of these systems or doc- 
trines, as understood by their respective promoters and in the 
common and obvious meaning of the terms employed, the C. S. 
G. has always been solidly and on Catholic principles in total and 
unqualified opposition. . . . We have not attacked the Socialist 
professedly because our main purpose has been constructive.” °° 

In 1918, Father Vincent McNabb sought to correct an impres- 
sion which he believed had been conveyed by Dr. John A. Ryan 
in a series of articles on “The Catholic Church and Socialism” 
which the latter had contributed to the New York Evening Mail. 
Dr. Ryan, in the opinion of Father McNabb, had given the im- 
pression that Pope Leo had condemned all kinds of Socialism. 
Dr. Ryan replied that he was writing only of orthodox regular 
Socialism. He agreed that the papal condemnation had not ex- 
tended to Guild Socialism, Christian Socialism, Revisionist So- 
cialism or any other mild form of the theory.*° 
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Articles have appeared from time to time in the columns of 
the periodical publication of the Catholic Social Guild, the Chris- 
tian Democrat, setting forth Catholic opinions on Socialism. Al- 
though very little new has been offered, the articles are dis- 
tinguished for clarity and moderation. A review of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb’s Decay of Capitalist Civilisation appeared in one 
of the issues of 1923. ‘Tribute was paid to their masterly treat- 
ment of the subject; but to their failure to grasp the moral nature 
of the economic problem was ascribed their fatalism and depres- 
sion. What seemed an inevitable doom, in which Socialism would 
be powerless to replace the rapidly crumbling capitalist industry, 
might be arrested through the moral regeneration of society.** 

A few years ago Mr. Somerville made some interesting reflec- 
tions on the prevailing nature of British Socialism. ‘Its method 
is legal, parliamentary action; its goal is something that eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard; it is not the public ownership that used 
to satisfy Socialists and which already operated in undertakings 
like the Post Office—it is to be a sort of hybrid of public owner- 
ship and workers’ control such as never has existed and which 
cannot be hinted at save in barest outline.’ Whatever its future, 
he declared, it had no past.*? 


ANTI-STATISTS AND DISTRIBUTIVISTS: BELLOC, CHESTERTON, 
McNass 


Rivalling the exponents of Socialism in their fierce opposition 
to the evils of modern industrial society, is a little group of 
English Catholics who join with others not of their faith in ad- 
vocating a solution which is the direct antithesis of that offered 
by the Socialists. Instead of favouring the transference of cap- 
ital from its few private owners to the political community, they 
believe in a widespread increase in the number of its possessors. 
Committed to diffusion in lieu of concentration, they would sub- 
stitute the Distributive for the Socialist State. 

G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc and Father Vincent McNabb 
are the prophets of the new dispensation. In common with other 
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observers of English economic life—from the Sidney Webbs to 
Trotsky—they are convinced that the full-blown flower of indus- 
trialism is soon to wither. This gives them cause for rejoicing, 
for not only do they regard modern capitalism as an abomination 
which should vanish as soon as possible from the face of the 
earth, but they have a touching longing for the return of the 
small farmer as a factor in English life. They would see ‘‘a bold 
peasantry, their country’s pride” rise up to replace the great 
army of industrial workers whose sufferings now cry to heaven 
for vengeance. The Distributivists frankly include in their pro- 
gramme a return to mediaeval conditions of society as conceived 
by themselves. Unless the very memory of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion could be effaced from the minds of men, it is difficult to see 
how this could be accomplished. 

The following brisk remarks of Mr. Belloc embody the views 
on present conditions to which this group adheres: “Everyone 
worth talking to, everyone fit for human companionship and as- 
sociation, everyone but an insignificant group of men—some half- 
witted, some base, some superhumanly ignorant, many mere poli- 
ticians—everyone, I say, not only in the sense of the vast major- 
ity of the men concerned, but in the sense of the vast preponder- 
ance of the intellect and heart concerned, is determined that our 
modern industrial system shall be transformed. . . . Some few 
of those whom, after a fashion . . . the industrial system bene- 
fits, indulge from time to time in a special defence of it, 
but there is never any stuff in that defence; no one can 
take it seriously. The greater part of the capitalist class 
who control the industrial system deliberately keep silence 
upon it.” +° 

Mr. Belloc has combined his propaganda for Distributivism 
with attacks on Socialism, and harks back to mediaeval economic 
conceptions and the customs in Catholic communities today. 
“The average English non-Catholic, being cut off from his 
Catholic past, does not know that there ever was a society in 
which wealth was well distributed. He imagines capitalism to 
have existed from all time, to be native to our blood, and there- 
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fore to be the only alternative to Socialism and the inevitable 
extreme of Socialism—-Communism.” 

His views may be briefly summed up. He advocates a wide 
distribution of wealth amongst Christian families and the creation 
of an economic public opinion which should prevent the usurpa- 
tion by a few of the right of all. Since as already indicated the 
theory of Distributivism involves a “back to the land” exodus 
from sooty factory towns, he would see introduced into England 
small peasant proprietorships. The farmer whose prestige has 
been eclipsed by the urban proletarian is to come into his own. 
Since Mr. Belloc regards industrial capitalism as the logical out- 
come of the Protestant Revolt, he urges as an antidote to its evils 
the dissemination of Catholic principles, and points with triumph 
to the predominantly agrarian character of those homogeneous 
Catholic societies—southern Ireland, southern Germany—which, 
having resisted the onward march of industrialism, seem about to 
be vindicated for an attitude once thought foolish. 

Meanwhile, in his opinion, industrial legislation can only lead 
to the establishment of the “‘Servile State,” that is, a paternalistic 
condition of society in which the lives of the masses of the people 
would be controlled by a clique of wealthy men buttressed by 
public laws. Compulsory arbitration, for example, could be used 
as a weapon to force the proletariat to work. As to the Col- 
lectivist State, likewise suggested as a remedy for the present im- 
passe, it would, though such was not its object, result in the fur- 
ther enslavement of the working class. Mr. Belloc is convinced 
that only widely distributed capital can save the day.** 

Similar ideas pervade the writings of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
from his charming detective stories to his more serious ventures. 
Industrial capitalism, of which he wrote in his Irish Impres- 
sions that Belfast was the besieged and almost deserted outpost, 
is sick unto death, and he—Mr, Chesterton—cannot be num- 
bered among the afflicted watchers; rather does he wait im- 
patiently for the end. ; 

However much he may disappoint us as a serious economist, 
he seldom fails to please as a keen observer of social phenomena, 
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and there are times when he intrigues by the more than modicum 
of truth in his humorous comments. A few observations of his 
will illustrate his approach to such topics. It were best to set 
them down verbatim. G. K. Chesterton’s style defies attempts 
at paraphrasing. His ideas do not lend themselves to condensa- 
tion into pithy digests. 

«  . As I went by Charing Cross my eye caught a poster 
about Labour politics, with something about the threat of Direct 
Action and a demand for Nationalisation . . . the Labour men 
talk about the need to ‘nationalise’ the mines or the land, as if it 
were not the great difficulty in a plutocracy to nationalise the 
Government, or even to nationalise the nation. The Capitalists 
praise competition while they create monopoly; the Socialists urge 
a strike to turn workmen into soldiers and state officials; which 
is logically a strike against strikes. . . . My own sympathies are 
with the Socialists; in so far as there is something to be said for 
Socialism, and nothing to be said for Capitalism. But the point 
is that when there is something to be said for one thing, it is now 
commonly said in support of the opposite thing. . . . the strikers 
demand Government control and the Government denounces its 
own control as anarchy. The crowd howls before the palace 
gates, ‘Hateful tyrant, we demand that you assume more 
despotic powers’; and the tyrant thunders from the balcony, ‘Vile 
rebels do you dare to suggest that my powers should be 
extended?? There seems to be a little misunderstanding some- 
where.” *° 

“Tt was the reliance on coal, and the resolution to exploit coal, 
that is largely responsible for making us ‘the workshop of the 
world’ or, in other words, putting us in permanent danger of 
being locked out of the larder of the world. In any grave defeat 
we might be shut up in our workshops and told to feed on ham- 
mers and tin-tacks. John Bull put himself very much in the 
position of King Midas, in asking that all he touched might turn 
to iron and then to gold; and some would say he resembled the 
same great financial magnate in the shape of his ears. 

“But I am not talking about the principles of political economy, 
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but about the probabilities of human nature. Suppose the Em- 
pire, as erected on coal and coaling stations, did lead all its people 
to something that no patriotic people can forgive, any more than 
the French could forgive the Empire that led them to Sedan. 
Suppose coal became rather a painful memory for us, as blood 
and iron must now be a rather painful memory for the Germans. 
Is it not obvious that a thousand associations and allusions would 
become equally odious; and that the whole historic transforma- 
tion of green England into grimy England would be seen as a 
single tragedy? In the file of all the figures of the past, anyone 
who had touched coal would be defiled.” 4° 

Chesterton, like Belloc, would see an English peasantry re- 
vived. Society has suffered in its absence and would be trans- 
formed by its presence. “It will be a somewhat different England 
in which the peasant has to be considered at all. It will begin 
to alter the look of things, even when politicians think about 
peasants as often as they do about doctors. They have been 
known even to think about soldiers.” 47 

But the ardent defender, par excellence, of the charms of hus- 
bandry is the clerical member of this trio, the Dominican 
preacher, Vincent McNabb. His georgic is inspired by zeal for 
the rights of the poor, condemned to wretchedness in the slums 
of large cities. He has boldly stated that poverty is an evil— 
always and essentially a physical and an economic evil, usually 
and causally, a moral evil as well. Poverty, a deficiency of the 
things necessary for the bare efficient upkeep of human life, is 
wrong, and as we find it in society today it is the result of the 
sin of theft. Leo XIII, in Father McNabb’s opinion, expressed 
that view when he spoke in his Encyclical of the “misery and 
wretchedness pressing so heavily and so unjustly on the vast 
majority of the working classes.” If some souls have thrived 
on poverty it has been due to the exercise of the human will 
which can draw good from evil. He quoted Frederic Ozanam’s 
statement that not God but human liberty had made the poor. 
Father McNabb offered a practical proposal—namely, that re- 
ligious bodies with their vows of poverty, especially mendicant 
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friars, should take their own standards of living as the minimum 
standard for the poor! *8 

He has grown lyric over the land and mingled the praise of its 
glories with praises of God. Reducing his enthusiasm to prac- 
tical terms he would solve the evils of modern industrial life— 
urban congestion and unemployment, and the train of phys- 
ical suffering and moral ills which they entail—by subject- 
ing once more the untilled acres of England to the spade and the 
harrow.*® 

Father McNabb recently garnered his thoughts on the subject 
into a book of essays called The Church and the Land, a volume 
containing much which is inspiring and much which fails to con- 
vince. Like Rowntree and others he recognises the urgent need 
of land reform in Britain and like Professor Scott he realises that 
a back-to-the-land movement would be productive of salutary 
social and economic results. But the agriculture he would see 
revived is of a primitive type. Elaborate machinery must be dis- 
carded. Even specialised farming because it would be dependent 
on modern transport—and the latter is anathema to him—should 
not be encouraged. Unlike most land reformers, he opposes the 
industrialisation of agriculture and would see England again an 
England of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.°° 

Even those who deplore as he deplores the shifting of the center 
of gravity of society until the change has resulted in the urban- 
isation of the world, even those who having passed through such 
a crisis as the Great War, know that we are all forced back upon 
the soil for sustenance,—that in a very vital sense we eat our 
bread in the sweat of our brow,—may yet wonder how all this 
is to come to pass, and wonder further if life’s miseries inevitably 
evaporate in the sweet air of the countryside. There all may be 
divine but the spirit of man. The soul of the farmer is not neces- 
sarily pure, and it may be as cunning and as cruel as the 
elemental things that surround him. Nature herself has not been 
known to discriminate between town and country in her less lovely 
moods, Centuries before industrial cities like Liverpool and 
Leeds loomed up like so many ugly blots upon the landscape, the 
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people of Christendom prayed to be delivered from the ravages 
of famine and plague. 

The question might not unfittingly be asked: What would be 
the fate of machinery in the Distributive State? Anything might 
happen to it from scrapping to redistribution. Only its concen- 
tration in the hands of a few capitalists, as at present, or its 
transference to the political community, as proposed by the 
Socialists, would be ruled out. Should there be a widespread 
allotment of machines, so that each family, if not each citizen, 
would rejoice in the ownership of some technical instrument of 
production and thus feel as (theoretically) independent of a 
neighbour as every nation would be of every other in an ideal 
mercantilist world? Is large-scale industry to collapse before a 
return of handicraft methods of production? 

The ideal seems fantastic, though there are strivings toward it. 
Witness the life lived by the community of laymen who have set 
up St. Dominic’s press where the members not only make their 
own beverages and bread, but print books and produce works of 
art without the aid of elaborate machinery. This state of affairs 
is probably only the fulfillment of a counsel of perfection, The 
most enthusiastic disciple of Distributivism would scarcely ad- 
vocate it for the mass of weak mankind. A really practical sug- 
gestion is contained in an article written by Maurice B. Reckitt 
in reply to a criticism directed against a previous one by 
Mr. Penty. The writer points out that the clue to effective 
popular control of machinery lies not in an extension of owner- 
ship but in a distribution of shares, or rather a universalisation of 
dividends. The monopoly of finance must be wrested from the 
hands of the capitalist and returned to the workers and the little 
owners—even to the employers. There must be a disintegration 
of financial monopoly, a decentralisation of economic power. In 
this way only could there be true distribution. This transforma- 
tion was needed ‘‘to make machinery subservient to vocation or 
industry compatible with freedom.” ** 
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GUILD SOCIALISM 


The group whose ideas have just been described derive their 
inspiration from a consideration of the culture of the Middle Ages. 
They ride on the crest of a wave of reaction against the injustice 
done to that period by historians who were wont to describe it as 
a time of unrelieved barbarity and gloom. The last quarter of a 
century has witnessed repeated and often very successful efforts 
to rehabilitate the Middle Ages. In many cases the former un- 
scholarly denunciation has given place to equally uncritical lauda- 
tion, and the grim features of those turbulent times have been 
relegated to the background. Only a spectacle of lofty accom- 
plishments is presented to our admiring eyes. ‘There were giants 
in those days,” and many zealous souls of the twentieth century 
act as if they would have gladly sacrificed the comforts of our 
effete era for a chance to live in that more virile epoch. Not 
only has mediaeval scholarship won the belated plaudits of 
modern thinkers, but other features of that civilisation have come 
into their own. Sometimes an appreciation of one has induced an 
interest in another, as the contemplation of Gothic architecture 
led Mr. Arthur Penty to study the economic and social conditions 
which formed a congenial background for such colossal achieve- 
ments, 

Catholicism has exerted an indirect influence on the move- 
ment known as Guild Socialism through this revival of interest 
in a period which owed its civilisation to the Catholic Church. 
Serious students of economics have been thrilled by the me- 
diaeval guild system, an institution about which a few scholars 
know a little and numerous enthusiasts think they know much. 
Catholic influence has made itself felt directly by the encourage- 
ment given by some Catholics to the attitude of hostility both to 
the present economic phase and to the Collectivism with which 
many reformers would replace it. Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc, 
for example, have used their active pens in contributing to a dis- 
cussion of economic evils and their remedies which has raged in 
the very liberal columns of the outspoken New Age. 
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The central idea of the National Guild System seems to be 
the democratic control of industry. In spite of efforts at clarifica- 
tion by its chief exponents, S. G. Hobson, Orage, Penty and Cole, 
and careful studies such as that furnished by Carpenter, the whole 
scheme remains too vague as to its general nature and too 
divergent in its details to be susceptible of clear exposition. No 
doubt at the root of the difficulty is the fact that no two ad- 
vocates have the same thing in mind. Certain features, however, 
stand out. It is neither Individualistic nor Socialistic, though it 
has elements in common with the latter system, and probably even 
more points of contact with theoretical Syndicalism. There is 
behind the movement a tacit assumption of the Marxian theory of 
value and an inspiration drawn from revolutionary trade unionism. 
Political action as a means of securing social reform is rejected in 
favour of a transformation of present craft or trade unions into 
industrial unions. In the fulness of time, these by their cumula- 
tive aggressive strength, will wrest capital from its present private 
owners and hand it over to the state, its actual control reverting 
by a sort of lease to a hierarchy of guilds—the previously men- 
tioned industrial unions. Managers of industry are to be chosen 
by the workers, and the present wage-system as all know it and 
all do not love it is to be repudiated in favour of some supposedly 
fairer system of payment. Capitalists will no longer revel in 
surplus profits. 

Advocates of the National Guild System differ as to whether this 
elaborate scheme for industrial rule by industry itself is to be 
worked in behalf of large-scale production or through simpler pre- 
Arkwright methods. Cole contemplates no essential alteration in 
the factory system and existing industrial organisation. He fore- 
sees merely such democratic control of industry as will result in 
increased freedom for the worker without any concomitant im- 
pairment of the efficiency of production. Penty, on the other 
hand, frankly advocates a return to small scale industry, with 
small local guilds instead of the large national ones beloved of 
Cole. In fact, Penty’s brand of Guild Socialism is not, strictly 
speaking, the National Guild System. He is enthralled by a vision 
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of mediaeval handicraft and regards machinery as something in- 
trinsically inimical to the most attractive phases of civilisation. 
Nay more, the collapse of our machine-industry is not only de- 
sirable but inevitable. The saturation point has been reached: 
society can endure no further industrialisation. The grim strug- 
gle that went on not so long ago between German and English 
capitalists for control of world markets, and the continued spread 
of unemployment in industries bereft of extra-national consumers 
may be taken as portents of the beginning of the end.°? 

In any case, the economic life of the community is to be con- 
trolled by the industries that compose it by means of a group 
of guilds, each representative of a distinct occupation, the whole 
system to converge in a central industrial congress.** 

The purely political destinies of people living under a Guild 
Socialist régime would be directed by a popular body elected to 
coordinate activities within the state, with a special view to pro- 
moting the general good of the people as consumers, and to rep- 
resent it in its relations with foreign countries.** 

No mention has been made of the important question of finance 
under Guild Socialism. This omission is due to what was recog- 
nised for a long time as an outstanding weakness of the system. 
More recently, a social credit scheme, proposed by Major Douglas 
and enthusiastically acclaimed by Mr. Orage as a sort of protec- 
tive covering for Achilles’ heel, appears to some to have solved 
this baffling problem. Others see in its details so sharp a de- 
parture from the orthodox type of Guild Socialism as to suggest 
a distinct variation of the species. Still a third class of com- 
mentators regard it as intricate to the point of unintelligibility. 
No effort will be made here to explain this proposed device for 
the control of credit by the community as a whole instead of by a 
clique of financiers. The plan is too technical and too involved to 
admit of hasty summary. It is mentioned for the purpose of 
filling in what might be considered a hiatus in the discussion of 
Guild Socialism. Interested readers can turn to the literature of 
exposition and criticism which has already begun to grow up 
around the subject.°° 
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Friends of the New Age displayed no affection for the par- 
liamentary Labour Party. Mr. Cecil Chesterton a few years be- 
fore his death wrote a series of articles celebrating ‘“The Decline 
and Fall of the Labour Party.” More recently Mr. Orage gave 
as his opinion that the party’s brief tenure of power was accidental 
and of relatively trivial import; and predicted that England would 
be ruled by a second Labour Government no sooner than a decade 
after the overthrow of the first.*° 

So much for the general nature of the movement. Attention 
can now be directed to a consideration of specific Catholic in- 
fluence and reaction. 

Father Charles Plater, whose work in behalf of the Catholic 
Social Guild will be considered in the next chapter, early issued 
a warning against current efforts to resurrect the guilds with an 
unhistorical literalness. “We shall only make ourselves ridiculous 
by advocating impossible measures such as the restoration of the 
old guild system in all its details. What we need to do is rather 
to recover the social spirit which animated these guilds, and to 
embody it in institutions adapted to modern needs. This is a 
task of enormous difficulty and complexity, and demands un- 
tiring and concerted study.” ®” 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton once expressed the fear that the modern 
guild would fall heir to what he called the boredom and same- 
ness of capitalism. The management of a big guild was in danger 
of bearing too striking a resemblance to the management of a 
big firm. Nevertheless, his hearty dislike of modern industrialism 
has been cited by the sponsors of the National Guild idea as an 
element creative of a sympathetic background for their theories. 
In his statement that any denial today of the divine rights of the 
capitalists is in effect a revolution, they have seen an anticipation 
of the moment when the workers having grasped the need 
for revolutionary action would turn the trade unions to new 
ends.°8 | 
Indeed, Chesterton showed real sympathy with the spirit behind 
the movement in the introduction which he wrote to Penty’s Post- 
Industrialism, Assuming the collapse of industrial capitalism, he 
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was far from unfriendly to the system which in the opinion of the 
author seemed best fitted to replace it.°® 

To the ideas of Belloc, the Guild Socialists probably owed more 
than to those of Chesterton. Cole in his indictment of the theory 
of state omni-competence shows that, whereas in the absence of 
those social institutions and associations which in the Middle Ages 
had directed the life of the community side by side with the State, 
the recent assumption of vast powers by the latter had been to 
a degree for the protection of the private citizen, the general result 
was an infringement of personal liberty. He supported the con- 
tention of Belloc that the trend in modern society was toward the 
creation of the Servile State. Beckhofer and Reckitt likewise 
mentioned Belloc as having contributed to the principles behind 
the theory of National Guilds.®° 

From Mr. Belloc, however, have come some serious criticisms 
of the National Guild System. In a series of articles which he 
wrote for the New Age in October and November, 1913, he 
grouped the various possibilities for Guild organisation under four 
general heads and examined each in turn. His criticism was in 
the main destructive. Only one possible type made any appeal 
to him—namely, that which would make provision that the men 
organised in a guild for the purpose of controlling the conditions 
of the labour in their particular industry should possess individual 
property either in that Guild or elsewhere. Mr. Belloc’s followers, 
the members of the Rota Club, developed his general anti-guild 
position in a series of essays, and (of christening theories there 
is no end!) decided that the political community in which the 
favoured distributive guilds would thrive should be known as the 
Associative State.*? 

Belloc included among the three schemes which he discarded 
the favourite type of organisation of the majority of professed 
National Guildmen: the scheme based on a quasi-partnership be- 
tween the proletarian Guilds and the State, the latter replacing 
private capitalists and leasing capital to the Guilds. Needless to 
say, thoroughgoing Guild Socialists while grateful to Mr. Belloc 
for his opposition to their own pet aversions, the type of economic 
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organisation which now exists and the type into which State 
Socialists wish to transform the present system, were quite 
naturally cold to his despair of the efficacy of their plans unless 
they should be made to include a generous admixture of Distri- 
butivism. Especially did his apparent insistence on the rights of 
the individual property holder instead of on social justice, his 
emphasis on state rather than trade union action, and his in- 
troduction of the idea of shares and profits, seem to them in- 
compatible with their social theories.® 

In 1918, the Catholic Social Guild got out a study of Guild 
Socialism, written by Francis Goldwell. After an interesting ac- 
count of the antecedents of the theory of National Guilds and 
a description of the general features of the movement, he sub- 
jected it to a critical analysis. He praised the idea of synthetic 
organisation but doubted its practicality in a country where class 
distinctions were as sharply drawn as in England. There was also 
the problem of combining the craft unions into national industrial 
guilds. These difficulties, however, he admitted were not insuper- 
able. Nor was even that yet more arduous feat of actually getting 
control of production and marketing impossible of accomplish- 
ment. In this connection, though, he held that the general strike 
—the most frequently suggested means—was morally unjusti- 
fiable. The expropriation of capitalists, if deemed necessary, 
should be accompanied with due compensation. 

The writer lauded the concept of justice behind the guild idea 
as admirably consonant with religious principles and traditions. 
But there were practical dangers discernible in the scheme such 
as the menace to individual freedom and initiative inherent in the 
vastness of the proposed organisations as well as the danger to 
liberty resulting from the vesting of all productive property in the 
State. There was also a challenge to national integrity in the 
proposed balance of functions between two governing bodies, 
and the absence of any fixed repository of sovereign power. The 
devices suggested by Penty and Cole for the removal of these 
obstacles seemed inadequate to the writer. 

He also assailed the doctrine of the State and the doctrine of 
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property subscribed to by the National Guildmen and called them 
the central heresies of the movement. Guild Socialists had to 
reduce the former to a shadowy existence menacing to the 
stability of orderly government; and, regarding property, they had | 
fallen into the error of urging the abolition of private ownership 
when they might better strive for its conversion, and hence its 
regenerated life. The kind of guild suggested by Belloc in which 
the individual members should be possessed of private property 
seemd to him the only type capable of combining the benefits of 
control over production by the producers themselves with such 
a measure of personal liberty as would insure protection against 
the encroachments of the very officials of the guild. For him- 
self, he felt that Guild Socialism was a very great advance over 
the revolts that had preceded it. But like all other schemes of 
social reform it must, to be effective, be infused with the Chris- 
tian spirit.®° 

Mr. Henry Somerville of the Catholic Social Guild in an article 
written for an American periodical in 1926 praised the guild 
movement as a means of solving economic conflicts by the exten- 
sion of the principle of democracy to the field of industrial re- 
lationships. The proposed plan had the additional merit of being 
susceptible of partial and limited application. Experimentation 
could be conducted on a small scale.®* 


COMMUNISM 


With Communism, Catholics in England—as elsewhere—have 
no sympathetic points of contact. The reason for this antipathy 
is not far to seek. It springs at once from the central tenet of 
communistic dogma—namely, that of compulsory collectivism ap- 
plicable not only to the means of production but to consumers’ 
wealth as well—and from the avowed hostility of communists in 
theory and in practice to religious beliefs and religious institutions. 
The idea of enforced community of goods runs counter to Catholic 
teaching on property. Communist publications, moreover, do not 
speak very temperately of churches; and communist experiments— 
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such as that of the Bolsheviki in Russia—are likely to be marked 
by violent measures against religion and its agents. In these two 
facts is distilled the essence of the antagonism between the two. 
Buharin and Preobrazhensky affirm in their A.B.C. of Communism 
the incompatibility of religion and the theories that they teach; 
and an English Catholic theologian in the same sentence in which 
he asserted that the speculations of the Socialist were sometimes 
deep alluded to the Communist as a madman.® 

Considerable confusion has resulted from the fact that for years 
the words Socialism and Communism were practically synony- 
mous. For historical reasons explained by Engels in his introduc- 
tion to the 1888 English edition of the Manifesto of the Commun- 
ist Party, he and Marx had deliberately selected “communist” in- 
stead of “socialist” as the adjective most accurately descriptive 
of that famous document in the year that it was first given to the 
world. In the course of time the rank and file of Marxian So- 
cialists came to inscribe its words upon their banners; the yet 
more radical left-wingers ultimately went forth to battle under a 
standard of their own—the red flag of Communism. Leo XIII’s 
well-known condemnation of Socialism is in effect a condemnation 
of Communism—for he stated in his Encyclical Rerum Novarum 
that the main tenet of Socialism was community of goods; and 
were the famous statesman-pontiff alive today he would be forced 
to acknowledge that much of what is now called Socialism would 
not have fallen under his ban.%¢ 

This present distinction makes a discussion of the attitude of 
British Catholics toward Communism a relatively simple matter. 
The subject need not be treated at length. English Communists 
are neither so numerous nor so influential as to constitute an im- 
portant factor in social movements in England. At the same 
time the reason for Catholic opposition to their propaganda is 
almost so obvious that a detailed exposition of it would approach 
the tedious. A few paragraphs will suffice. 

There is a Communist Party in England, a branch of the Com- 
munist International, with a membership of probably five thous- 
and. Although it has exerted no little influence in trade union 
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circles the leaders of the Labour Party have steadily refused to 
permit it to affiliate with their organisation. The Communist 
viewpoint is spread chiefly by literature and schools. A few 
years ago Communist schools were founded with the blessing of 
Moscow, and they form a strategic center of training for the bud- 
ding Bolsheviks of the British Isles.°* 

But Communism is not only a variety of academic speculation. 
It is likewise a state of feeling produced by a sense of the futility 
of peaceful methods as a means of escape from a social environ- 
ment of heart-breaking oppressiveness. Though the statement 
that man is “alles Gefihl”’ is less than a _ half-truth, the 
most ardent defender of the rational nature of the human being 
would if honest—and introspective—be forced to admit that at 
least some of his ideas are generated by his emotions. In so far 
as Communism not only presents a theory but voices a protest, 
and in the sense that it is a programme as well as a creed, it has 
not been without appeal to the Catholic proletariat of Great 
Britain. For this reason the Catholic Truth Society and the 
Catholic Social Guild have gotten out publications to make clear 
to workingmen the un-Christian teachings of Communism with 
regard to property, the family and the Church, and to reiterate 
the self-evident fact that no Catholic can be a Communist.®® 

On the last day of May, 1925, Father Leo O’Hea, Secretary 
of the Catholic Social Guild, read a paper on Catholics and Com- 
munism before the annual Conference of Catholic Young Men’s 
Societies of Great Britain, his address receiving wide and favour- 
able notice in both the religious and secular press. In a clear-cut 
fashion he outlined the chief arguments against Communism: the 
avowed atheism of its advocates and their irreligious aims, the 
doctrine of materialistic determinism that permeated the move- 
ment, and its emphasis on the need for a new “system” to the 
exclusion of the equally important need for personal regeneration. 
Catholics demanded reform but on grounds that could not be 
claimed by the determinist; for rights could exist only where there 
was free will and responsibility and there could be justice only 
where there were rights. The speaker called upon Catholics to 
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do their part in promoting schemes for social betterment. ‘In 
many of these things,” he said, “we can work side by side with 
others with whom we may disagree on most fundamental matters 
of principle. If the Communist is trying to get houses built then 
work your hardest alongside of the Communist.” °° 

Professed Anarchists of English lineage are even rarer birds 
than professed English Communists. It is a foregone conclusion 
that Catholics have no friendly relations with them. Anarchists 
repudiate any kind of government imposed from above and be- 
lieve instead in the feasibility of voluntary groupings. Like their 
Russian brethren, the Nihilists, probably first defined by Turgenev 
in Fathers and Children, they do not bow before any authority 
and they refuse to accept a single principle on faith. To attempt 
an explanation of the incompatibility of Catholicism and Anarchy 
would be to undertake a work of supererogation. 


CATHOLICS AND THE BRITISH LABOUR PARTY 


Just as there is no reason why a Catholic should be found in 
the Communist Party, there is no reason why he should not be a 
member of an English Trade Union. Theoretically, such combina- 
tions embody the Catholic idea of the right—indeed the immense 
advantage—of voluntary association; and in practice trade unions 
in Great Britain are accustomed to embark upon no such irre- 
ligious enterprises as would make Catholic abstention from co- 
operation with them an act of self-preservation. 

Whenever there is a divergence in programme between Catholic 
Trade Unionists and their non-Catholic fellows in consequence of 
irreconcilable ethical concepts, Catholics in England prefer work- 
ing through their unions for a change in policy to adopting 
separatist tactics and forming trade unions of their own, as is the 
custom in some parts of the world. Back in the eighteen-eighties 
while Manning was carrying on his social action almost single 
handed, the conservative Tablet contributed its paean to the 
praise of trade unionism. From that day to this with the excep- 
tion of occasional disagreements regarding such questions as 
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secularised education and easy divorce, there has been complete 
accord between the Catholic Church in England and the Trade 
Union movement.” 3 

Since the trade union element predominates in the British 
Labour Party, further discussion of Catholics and Trade Unionists 
in Great Britain can be merged with a consideration of their rela- 
tions with that political body. } 

The various trade unions began to hold annual conferences in 
1870, and it was in the seventies that they were accorded legal 
recognition. About the same time, Labour entered the political 
field. In 1868 two Labour candidates stood for Parliament, and in 
1874 two out of thirteen Labour candidates were elected. Nearly 
twenty years later the Independent Labour Party was organised, 
but its Socialistic complexion kept it from gaining the allegiance of 
the majority of British workmen. The way was left clear for the 
formation of the Labour Representation Committee as a result of 
steps taken at the Trades Union Congress in 1899. This group, 
pledged at first to coOperate with any party in the House of Com- 
mons which at a given time should be furthering labour legisla- 
tion, took the name of the Labour Party in 1906 and elected 
twenty-nine out of fifty-one candidates for Parliament.” 

The Party suffered a decline shortly after its first Parliamentary 
triumph and showed a tendency to move with what was to some 
exasperating caution. Its revival and its greater radicalism date 
from the year 1918. During the War, the plodding trade union 
leaders had received something of a jolt from the Shop Steward 
movement which frankly aimed at political and industrial organ- 
isation by a system of committees in a manner suggestive of the 
Russian Soviets. The government had not been idle in its efforts 
to meet the problems of future social reconstruction. One active 
sub-committee that had as its chairman the Rt. Hon. J. H. 
Whitley, M.P., suggested the setting up of joint industrial coun- 
cils, representing employers and employed. But its recommenda- 
tions, like those of the other committees, paled into insignificance 
beside the aggressive policy of the awakened Labour Party.” 

Before the close of 1917 the Labour Party appointed its com- 
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mittee of reconstruction and early in 1918 it issued its Report, 
a masterly pronouncement called Labour and the New Social 
Order. A Report on Reconstruction by the Sub-Committee of the 
British Labour Party. It was obviously the product of the mind 
and method of Sidney Webb and was couched in a style char- 
acteristic of his powerful pen. The trade unions of Great Britain 
made his words their own. 

“Tf we in Britain,” so ran a passage in that portentous docu- 
ment, “are to escape from the decay of civilisation itself... 
we must ensure that what is presently to be built up is a new 
social order, based not on fighting, but on fraternity—not on the 
competitive struggle for the means of bare life, but on a deliber- 
ately planned co-operation in production and distribution for the 
benefit of all who participate by hand or by brain—not on the 
utmost possible inequality of riches, but on a systematic approach 
towards a healthy equality of material circumstances for every 
person born into the world—not on an enforced dominion over 
subject nations, subject races, subject colonies, subject classes or 
a subject sex, but, in industry as well as in government, on that 
equal freedom, that general consciousness of consent, and that 
widest participation in power both economic and political, which 
is characteristic of democracy.” 7° 

The four pillars of the house that they proposed to erect were 
the universal enforcement of the national minimum, the demo- 
cratic control of industry, the revolution in national finance and 
the surplus wealth for the common good. The interests of peace 
dictated a democratic control of foreign policy.’ 

It was likewise in 1918 that the Labour Party, by the adoption 
of its new constitution of which we shall hear more, was trans- 
formed from a Federation of Trade Unions, Socialist Societies, 
Cooperative Societies, Trades Councils, local Labour Parties and 
the Women’s Labour League into a national political party, mem- 
bership being open to every person accepting its programme and 
approving its aims. In this way were included numbers of people 
who were affiliated with neither a Trade Union nor a Socialist 
Society.”® 
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In the Fall of that year the Trades Union Congress at its 
convention at Derby came out for a thoroughgoing programme 
of not only social legislation of an ameliorative sort but for the 
nationalisation and democratic control of all natural resources, 
public services and land.’® 

At the time of the General Election of 1918, so dexterously 
engineered by David Lloyd George, the Labour Party by a vote of 
2,117,000 to 810,000 formally withdrew from the Coalition, though 
some Labourites did not heed the order and received coalition cer- 
tificates—the ‘“‘good tickets” handed out by the prime minister 
to the tractable of all political faiths. The Labour Party issued 
an election manifesto of far-reaching demands appealing to the 
electorate for little less than the readjustment of all human society 
to the conditions of a new era. In the election that followed, 
Lloyd George received his mandate to the peace conference and 
the Labour Party took its place as His Majesty’s Opposition.”” 

In time the Coalition was replaced by a Conservative Govern- 
ment which fell toward the end of 1923 when Baldwin went 
to the country on the issue of protection. The election of that 
year revealed a marked growth in strength of the Labour Party 
which increased its Parliamentary representation by about forty 
members.”® 

The Parliament which followed was unstable and of short dura- 
tion, and in 1924 the first Labour Government in English history 
came into existence with Mr. Ramsay Macdonald as premier. 
Further allusion to this ministry as well as to the general election 
which before the end of the year swept it from office and replaced 
it by another Conservative régime will be made in the succeeding 
pages. 

But first a word must be said of the relations of the Labour 
Party with Socialism, because as we shall see in the following 
account of the Catholic attitude toward the party, the problem 
of the propriety or the impropriety of Catholic affiliation with it 
pivots around the question of the weakness or strength of the 
out-and-out Socialist element that it contains. 

In the early years of the organisation, Ramsay Macdonald 
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made the following statement: ‘‘The Labour Party is not So- 
cialist. It is a union of Socialist and trade union bodies for im- 
mediate political work—the Social Democratic Party having 
joined it at first but after a year’s cooperation having returned to 
its isolation in 1901. But it is the only political form which 
evolutionary Socialism can take in a country with the political 
traditions and methods of Great Britain. Under British condi- 
tions, a Socialist Party is the last, not the first, form of the 
Socialist movement in politics.” 7° 

In a long criticism of Mr. Macdonald’s book, The Socialist 
Movement, from which the foregoing quotation was taken, 
Father Vincent McNabb wrote in high praise of both the author 
and the ‘“‘New Socialism” which he expounded. He pointed out 
the points of resemblance between Pope Leo’s ideas and many 
of those of Macdonald, and urged Catholic social students to dis- 
regard ‘“‘mere labels” and look at ‘“‘the thing in itself.” °° 

The Socialists, who before the election of 1906 had joined the 
parliamentary labour organisation with a view to securing trade 
union support for their movement, found the affiliation blasting 
to their hopes when for several years subsequent to that time the 
policy of the Party was apparently dictated less by the interests 
of radical Labour than by a consideration of political expediency. 
Not only did it abandon aggressive tactics of its own, but it fell 
in amiably with the more advanced measures of the Liberal 
Party. Socialist Labourites were glum. Some attempted to form 
political organisations of their own and still others lost faith in 
the efficacy of partisan politics and aspired after industrial action 
instead.*? 

Such an upheaval as the War was likely to intensify the 
radicalism of the progressively-minded and cement the conserva- 
tism of groups of people temperamentally adverse to change. 
It brought out the latent Socialism of the Labour Party and thus 
made the question of Catholic membership in the organisation one 
of practical importance. We shall shortly return to this subject.* 

Not that this was the only issue, though it was and is the 
chief. Moreover, it was not the first. For about ten years, 
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Labour interests in England were committed to a policy of secu- 
larised education. Early in 1908, due to the pressure of Catholic 
Trade Unionists, who had just organised not for independent 
action, but to make their collective influence felt in the Labour 
Movement, came the first victory. Secularisation no longer ap- 
peared as an item in the programme of the Labour Party. At the 
Trades Union Congress of 1906, Mr. James Sexton had said that 
many workmen of deep religious feeling would refuse to contribute 
to the funds of a Party with a policy that imperilled religious 
teaching in the Schools. At the Trades Union Congress at New- 
port in 1912 it was voted to exclude a discussion of the question 
of secular education from the sessions of any future Congress. 
Mr. Thomas Burns, secretary of the National Conference of 
Catholic Trade Unionists, pointed with pride to the achievement 
of his organisation. In 1918 Catholic Trade Unionists assembled 
at Leeds were asked to declare against Secular Education. How- 
ever the usual conciliatory attitude of the Labour Party on this 
subject has practically banished it from the domain of live 
issues.8* 

In the Catholic Social Year Book for 1910 there was a chapter 
based on a lecture delivered by a well-known priest in the North 
of England in which an account was given of the non-Socialist 
origins of the Labour Party and a fear expressed that the Social- 
istic element was tending to dominate its policies, not by force of 
numbers but by power of zeal. The Socialist Societies contribut- 
ing to the Parliamentary Fund numbered 27,465 members, 
whereas the Trade Unions giving to the same fund numbered 
1,121,256. Yet of the thirty-three Labour M.P.’s, twenty-five 
were avowed Socialists. The writer blamed the lethargy of non- 
Socialists for this state of affairs. He called upon them to shake 
off their apathy and participate more actively in Labour affairs.** 

When Labour and the New Social Order was published, the 
Catholic Social Guild issued a pamphlet written by Father Cuth- 
bert, O.S.F.C., in which he examined the basic principles of the 
Labour Programme and found them in accordance with Catholic 
doctrine. Mr. Lucas in discussing the same document called at- 
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tention to the fact that Cardinal Bourne in his Lenten Pastoral 
had likewise called for a “new order of things.” ®° 

It was, however, when the Labour Party adopted a new consti- 
tution declaring for the common ownership of the means of pro- 
duction that trouble arose. The question was mooted at the 
National Conference of Catholic Trade Unionists at Leeds, and a 
resolution was passed “That this Conference advises Catholic 
trade unionists to stop payment of the Parliamentary Levy to the 
Socialist Party, to oppose the affiliation of their respective trade 
unions to that Party, and to work inside their trade unions for the 
exclusion of Socialism from the Party.’ °° 

The Bishop of Northampton—now Archbishop of Liverpool— 
in his Lenten Pastoral for 1919, stated that though the Labour 
Party had come under the control of a Socialist executive the duty 
of Catholics was not to leave the Party but to purge it. Dr. 
Whiteside, the Archbishop of Liverpool, at a meeting in Wigan 
in October of the same year, made special reference to those who 
had urged that Catholics should not belong to the Labour Party. 
“He [the Archbishop] thought that he was breaking no con- 
fidence when he said that the whole question as to the position 
which had been taken up by the Labour Party in connection with 
the social formula was having the careful attention of the Holy 
See, and when Rome speaks, added his Grace, the question will 
be ended. We must wait until Rome speaks, and then we will 
know what to do . .. The Church had left them with liberty. 
Until the Church deprived them of it, let them stick to their 
liberty.” &* 

But discussion went on. At the annual conference of the 
Catholic Confederation of England and Wales held at Sheffield in 
1921, a resolution was proposed by the National Executive 
Council declaring that a Catholic could not be a Socialist, and 
that the Labour Party became a Socialist Party in 1918, and 
urging Catholic Trade Unionists to refuse payment of the par- 
liamentary levy and oppose the affiliation of their trade unions to 
the Labour Party and Socialist International. Mr. Thomas 
Burns, the mover of the resolution, complained that Catholic 
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Trade Unionists had been tricked into Socialism through their 
unions becoming affiliated to the Labour Party. The chairman, 
who thought it harmful to force this issue lest the Catholic work- 
ingman think that the Church was trying to drive him out of the 
Labour Party, moved an amendment that the matter be referred 
back for further consideration. When put to a vote, this amend- 
ment was lost, and the resolution went through by an over- 
whelming majority. As can be realised by recalling what had 
been said by the Bishop of Northampton and the Archbishop of 
Liverpool two years before, the action of this Catholic organisa- 
tion had no authoritative force, but reflected the private opinion 
of one group, in no way representative and drawn from but a few 
dioceses.®° 

Though they represented nobody but themselves, their pro- 
nouncement was received as the “vox ecclesiae” by the secular 
press and their private opinions imputed to the whole Catholic 
body in England. Mr. Somerville found it necessary to write a 
corrective to this unfortunate impression in the pages of the 
Christian Democrat. He quoted the offending clause of the new 
constitution of the Labour Party. One of its declared aims was 
“To secure for the producers by hand or by brain the full fruits 
of their industry, and the most equitable distribution thereof that 
may be possible, upon the basis of the common ownership of the 
means of production and the best obtainable system of popular 
administration and control of each industry or service.” The 
words, “upon the basis of the common ownership of the means of 
production” were, on the face of them, Socialistic. Yet, two im- 
portant facts served to modify their meaning. Mr. Webb in his 
New Constitution of the Labour Party had explained that the 
expression “common ownership” was in effect simply a repudiation 
of individualism. In the second place, the same constitution of 
1918 had stipulated that the Party’s candidates should appear 
before their constituencies as “(Labour Candidates,” not ‘Socialist 
Candidates” or even ‘‘Labour and Socialist Candidates.” *° 

Archbishop Whiteside had mentioned the fact that the question 
of Catholic relations to the Labour Party had been referred to 
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Rome for adjudication. Two years later there came the Shef- 
field affair, but the authorities had not spoken. When representa- 
tion had been made to Rome regarding Catholics belonging to the 
Party, several reports were written by prominent men bearing on 
the subject. The view generally put forward was that the Party 
was a political organisation; and that though some of its members 
might be Socialists in the full sense of the term, persons voting 
with the Party were not thereby committed to ‘‘Socialistic” views 
or pledged to “Socialistic” legislation. Other political parties 
might contain a number of supporters—perhaps a majority— 
favourable to measures, divorce, for example, which Catholics 
condemned, But this viewpoint did not bind the Catholic con- 
tingency.®”° 

The Labour Party Conference held in London in 1923 passed 
a resolution inspired by the I.L.P. to the effect that the Party’s 
supreme object was the establishment of the Socialist Common- 
wealth. A Catholic writer in a commentary on this action, 
pointed out that it did not pledge non-Socialist members, such as 
Catholics—and Mr. J. H. Thomas!—to any special course of 
action. It had no practical significance. The two most advanced 
planks in the Labour platform were the capital levy for debt 
redemption and the nationalisation of certain large industries. 
There was nothing in these to which a Catholic, as a Catholic, 
could object.** 

Early in 1924, the people of Great Britain passed under the 
rule of a Labour Government for the first time in history. 
Catholics were represented not only among the rank and file 
of the M.P.’s, but in Mr. Macdonald’s Cabinet, John Wheatley, 
a Catholic, being Minister of Health. Mr. Wheatley was, like his 
Chief, a self-educated worker and had played a prominent part in 
the Labour politics of both Scotland and England. Catholics 
were satisfied with their own position in the Party and could point 
with pride to the religious connections of their non-Catholic col- 
leagues, whose devotion to their own churches gave the lie to 
those who said that English Labour was irreligious.®? 

In August of that year there occurred the much translated and 
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widely quoted interview that Cardinal Bourne gave at Amsterdam 
to a Dutch paper, De Tijd. The language used was French; 
and the following excerpt is taken from a literal translation of 
the French version which appeared in the November first issue of 
Les Nouvelles Religieuses: 

“The journalist having remarked that among the members of 
the Labour Party there are Socialists, the Cardinal replied with 
a smile: ‘I assure you for certain that our Labour Party has 
nothing in its programme which threatens religion. Certainly 
there are some extremists among its members but as a party it 
has nothing in common with the Socialists of the Continent ... 
Mr. Macdonald is neither materialist nor Marxist; one can say 
as much of the principal Labour men.’ 

“The Cardinal added that, without recognising it, the party 
approached in certain respects to Catholic social doctrine.” %* 

Before the end of the year, the other parties combined to over- 
throw the Labour Government. The pretext was a political inter- 
ference with the course of justice, but the cause was the party’s 
alleged subservience to communistic influences, both foreign and 
domestic. The Jesuit periodical, the Month, deplored this 
attempt to identify the Labour Government with Bolshevism and 
pointed out that only two days before the defeat of the Govern- 
ment the Party at the Labour Conference had refused to admit 
Communists to a part in its organisation and activities. The 
workers had reason to be proud of their Labour ministry and the 
Party had profited immeasurably by its experience in office-hold- 


ing. As to its supposed Socialistic leanings: . . . “So long as the 
right to own and enjoy property is recognised, encouraged and 
protected, the root-principle of Socialism is denied. ... We 


imagine that there are few genuine Socialists amongst the leaders 
of the Labour Party, and probably none, if they thought clearly 
amongst the rank and file. . .. If we are tending towards So- 
cialism, we have to thank for that fact the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a comparatively few, due to the prevalence of 
various forms of usury. Unreformed, undisciplined, un-Chris- 
tianised Capitalism is bringing about its own doom.” 4 
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No special consideration has been given to Catholic relations 
with the Unionist and Liberal Parties. Unlike the Labour Party 
they were not organised for professedly economic ends, although 
it is not by accident that great Catholic landowners find a place 
of refreshment, light and peace in the Conservative fold. More- 
over, Catholics of other views have found a temporary alliance 
with Conservatives of great protection whenever the interests of 
religious education were at stake. English Catholicism has given 
a smaller proportion of its members to Liberalism than to either 
Conservatism or Labour. Those of Irish extraction and sym- 
pathies were attracted to the party of Gladstone, Asquith and 
Lloyd George because of the hope that it held out for a settlement 
of the Irish question on the basis of local autonomy. With that 
issue out of the way, such people feel free to turn their attention 
to industrial issues and for that purpose have tied up their 
political destinies with Labour.*® 


Wuy Not a CatuHotic PoLiticaAL PARTY ? 


Why has not a Catholic political party been formed in Great 
Britain? There are, to be sure, arguments in favour of such a 
course. Some communities and groups of people are dominated 
by the idea that the first thing to do is to pass a law, and an 
organisation responsible for reforms expressed in legislation has 
something definite to which to point in testimony of constructive 
achievement. The work of the English Catholics is less easily 
appraised. 

But would it be advisable for them to change their accustomed 
course? Catholic political parties exist on the Continent of 
Europe. Among the most famous was that child of the Kul- 
turkampf, the Center Party of Germany, which grew into promi- 
nence under the able leadership of Windthorst, and since the War 
has given, in conjunction with the Social Democracy, several con- 
spicuous leaders to the German Commonwealth. There is in 
France the Action Libérale, originating rather as a gesture than 
a defence, less decidedly political than the Center but character- 
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ised like it by an interesting programme of social reform, inspired 
in this case by Count Albert de Mun. Holland boasts a Catholic 
Party which forms the nucleus of a conservative “blok”’; the un- 
fortunate little remnant of the once powerful Austro-Hungarian 
Empire owes whatever improvement has come about in its desper- 
ate economic status to the indefatigable leadership of a public- 
spirited priest; and it is not unlikely that many people looked 
to the Popular Party of Italy under the captaincy of Don Sturzo 
to place a barrier in the way of what has proved to be the success- 
ful onward march of black-shirted Fascismo.%° 

Why, then, have not English Catholics seen fit to transplant, 
as it were, this custom to their soil? Why do they not even yet 
foster there a Catholic Party? Before quoting one or two opin- 
ions on this subject, it might be well to point out certain con- 
ditions in England which differ from those obtaining elsewhere. 
For one thing, Catholics in English speaking countries form so 
small a minority of the population that under the two-party sys- 
tem which normally characterises English practice their collective 
effectiveness would be seriously impaired. The number of 
Catholics in Parliament might actually diminish, because, unless 
a system of proportional representation saved the day, so few 
would be the number of Catholic voters that the Catholic can- 
didate would be swamped in a three-cornered contest. 

If Catholics should draw up a programme like that of the 
British Labour Party could they marshal as many votes? As 
members of a confessional party they would find that their re- 
ligious label had rendered them suspect. They would alienate 
many people favourable to their social programme but unfriendly 
to the Catholic Church. Nor would the difficulty end here. On 
mooted questions like tariff reform versus free trade what kind 
of plank should they put in their platform? As a political party 
they could scarcely dodge the issue and a pronouncement upon 
it would divide their own following. Even as regards subjects 
falling within the scope of the social question, it might be im- 
possible or inexpedient to take sides. When Poor Law Reform 
agitated Britain, some Catholics were to be found in The National 
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Poor Law Reform Association formed to work for the acceptance 
of the Majority Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law; others supported the findings of the Minority. It is not 
impossible that a Catholic Political Party might have been called 
upon to uphold one or the other of these policies. 

In 1902 under the Balfour Government Catholics received state 
support for their schools. Four years later, the Liberals, then in 
power, attempted through a series of educational bills to undo 
the work of 1902. The Catholics of Great Britain, aided at 
political risk by the Irish members of Parliament, put up a united 
opposition to these efforts. Consolidated by this single issue, they 
defeated the aims of their opponents. Never before—nor since 
—have they shown such a spirit of union. Then was the time 
to get up a political party of their own had they felt the need of 
such a step. It is significant that they were able to meet that 
crisis successfully without recourse to so radical a departure.*’ 

On the Continent a Catholic party generally answers to a larger 
constituency, and, taking advantage of the multiplicity of political 
groups and the resultant bloc sytsem, can readily combine with 
elements possessing similar aims in a coalition backing desired 
legislation. Moreover, the Catholic political parties of continental 
Europe have usually come into being as a defensive manoeuvre 
against anti-Catholic political activity such as that which char- 
acterised the administration of Bismarck before the exigencies of 
domestic diplomacy led him to play off the Black International 
against the Red. In England, on the contrary, Catholicism is not 
so intimately bound up with political institutions that people have 
felt constrained to take up a clear political position for or against 
it—nor is their psychology so logical (or so extreme). Since 
the era of Catholic Emancipation, moreover, nothing has occurred 
to warrant Catholics assembling themselves for political or social 
action in a self-conscious compact group. St. George Mivart in 
1883 summed up the English situation so admirably that rather 
extensive quotation will not be out of place. Answering the 
question, what is the political duty of Catholics here and now? 
he wrote: 
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“Their duty is to vote according to their conviction as individ- 
ual citizens, and not at all as Catholics for in England there is 
not and cannot be a Catholic party; not on account of the small- 
ness of our numbers, but on account of the just and even-handed 
treatment which we receive from our fellow countrymen, and the 
glorious liberty which we enjoy as English citizens. England 
affords a noble example to the whole world, and wherever 
Catholics are as free and unoppressed as they are here, there 
neither is nor can be a Catholic party. The duty of all church- 
men, to whichever political party they belong, is to do their very 
best to purge that party of those anti-theistic and anti-social ele- 
ments which exist amongst their political associates, and such 
elements exist amongst both Conservatives and Liberals. But 
let no Catholic, as a Catholic, presume to blame another for ad- 
hering to either party according to his political judgment. 

‘““. . A greater injury can hardly be done at once to the nation 
and to religion than the attempt to create a religious political 
party where such a party is not forced into existence (as in 
Belgium) by acts of oppression and incipient persecution. With 
the progress of political evolution, and as the diffusion of justice 
and a due regard for the inalienable rights of the individual citi- 
zen, reposing on ethics, extends itself over the world there will 
be less and less need of a ‘Catholic party’ anywhere. . . . With 
the progress of evolution the distinctness of the spheres of just 
political and true religious activity will become more and more 
apparent, and therewith will cease one great cause of antagonism 
to the Christian Church.” % 

As to the value of a Catholic party in registering a protest 
against radical economic views and embodying a social programme, 
it must be remembered that in continental Europe Socialism has 
not only assumed more extreme forms than elsewhere but has 
frequently shown an irreligious animus and pursued an anti- 
clerical policy, thus stimulating Catholics to array themselves 
against organised antipathy—which, however, has not been always 
unprovoked. These conditions as we have seen are not duplicated 
in England to any appreciable degree. The Sidney Webbs and 
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Bernard Shaw seem safely committed to the theory that the pen 
is mightier than the bomb; even the left wing of the Labour 
Party, denounced as ‘‘Bolshevist” in the khaki election of 1918 
because of its defeatist policy during the War, was led by the 
eminently respectable and conspicuously Christian Ramsay Mac- 
donald; and it would not be easy to imagine Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son with his nonconformist affiliations indulging in such anti- 
religious tirades as punctuated the fervid oratory of the late 
M. Viviani. 

Mr. E. Randolph in an article originally appearing in the 
Catholic Union Gazette in 1882 called upon his fellow-Catholics 
to claim their proper share in the business of the nation, the bor- 
ough and the parish ‘‘whether we happen to be among the sup- 
porters of her Majesty’s Government or her Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion.” Evidently the idea of a Catholic political party did not 
occur to him. Other English Catholics, however, have seriously 
entertained the notion. 

At the Birmingham Congress in the summer of 1923, Mr. 
Thomas F. Burns, the organising secretary of the Catholic Con- 
federation of England and Wales, mentioned three ways by which 
Catholic representation might be secured in Parliament, i.e. the 
formation of a political party which while not a distinctively 
“Catholic Party” would nevertheless be in harmony with Catholic 
principles; through Catholics working inside the existing political 
parties; and through Catholics standing. as “Independents.” The 
first method he dismissed, for the time being at least, as im- 
practicable.®® 

Cardinal Bourne, who in a discourse delivered in the same city 
on January 22, 1907, had opposed the organisation by Catholics of 
a party of their own in view of their small numbers, the very few 
questions on which they could show a united policy, and the 
meagerness of their funds, again deprecated the formation of a 
Catholic Party. He pointed with satisfaction to the un- 
precedented number of Catholics in the House of Commons, and 
rejoiced in their presence there, less becausé it might further 
Catholic interests than because it was a manifestation of the con- 
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cern which Catholics as citizens were taking in the affairs of their 
country and also because it gave an opportunity for the expres- 
sion of the Catholic position with regard to certain types of 
legislation which owed their origin rather to ignorance of Catholic 
ideals than malicious opposition to them. But a Catholic party 
would be likely to make mistakes for which the Church would be 
blamed. The profession of the Catholic faith did not imply a 
common outlook in political affairs.1°° 

The Catholic Young Men’s Society at its Chester Conference 
in June, 1924, defeated a suggestion that a Catholic political 
party be formed in England. Mr. Addly of Edinburgh read a 
paper on “The Catholic Young Men’s Society and Party Politics.” 
In his address he recalled the Sheffield episode and said that it 
emphasised the danger of a Catholic society’s interfering in po- 
litical matters. ‘There was danger that outsiders would identify 
the views of the society with those of the Church. In the dis- 
cussion that followed, Mr. McLaughlin, delegate from Glasgow, 
said that the sooner they had a Catholic Party the better. Dr. 
Colvin, the president of the association, opposed this idea, his 
chief objection being that they would have to change human 
nature before they could unite all Catholics on political questions. 
Continued discussion revealed a general trend against the forma- 
tion of a Catholic Party, but in favour of the study of social 
problems with careful avoidance of party politics. 

At the final meeting of the Conference, a resolution was passed 
to the effect that whilst adhering to the rule regarding exclusion 
from party politics, every member should be an ardent politician 
and seek to permeate his party with the principles of Catholic 
social reform.*%? 

When English Catholics have laid the spectre of a Catholic 
political party, they have not done with tantalizing problems con- 
nected with their attitude toward social questions. There is, 
for example, the problem as to whether religious leaders should 
intervene in specific economic disputes and speak with authority 
on social questions. And there is the further issue—like unto the 
first—as to whether English Catholics, clerical and lay, banded 
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together for the study of social questions should attempt by defi- 
nite pronouncements to commit their coreligionists to a clear-cut 
social policy, or content themselves with the declaration of gen- 
eral principles. In the absence of a Catholic party, should there 
be a Catholic programme? Or should the individual Catholic, 
with a mind trained in a knowledge of social problems and a 
conscience enlightened by the enunciation of Catholic principles, 
be left to the guidance of his own judgment as to the merits of 
each specific problem as it presents itself for solution? 

All these are mooted questions and they have faced the 
Catholic Social Guild which is obliged to steer a perilous course 
between the Scylla of an inflexible and arbitrarily imposed 
Catholic programme, destructive of personal liberty and likely 
to lead to the unwanted Catholic party, and the Charybdis of 
platitudes, powerless alike to stir up qualms in the individual con- 
science and to inspire to action the individual will. The Catholic 
Social Guild, to the story of which we shall devote most of the 
next two chapters, has been accused of being too definite and of 
not being definite enough. This interesting phase of its history— 
and through it of the history of the Social Catholic Movement in 
Great Britain—will find its appropriate place in the pages that 
follow. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE COMING OF THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL GUILD 


VAUGHAN AND THE END OF THE CENTURY 


Herbert Vaughan, the third Archbishop of Westminster, mani- 
fested a keener interest in social questions than had Wiseman, 
but he concerned himself less with them than had his immediate 
predecessor, Cardinal Manning, from whom he differed markedly 
in temperament. Manning, spontaneous and expansive, and de- 
tecting the absence of these traits in the then Bishop of Salford 
whom he jocosely called “grim and truculent,” prescribed the 
Critic and The School for Scandal as a course of reading calcu- 
lated to induce the much needed geniality of spirit. He once told 
Vaughan that he—Vaughan—was already a good Catholic and 
only needed to sit at the feet of General Booth to be a good 
Christian! Vaughan, in his turn, had disapproved of the Car- 
dinal’s incessant public activity, especially of his part in the 
famous Dock Strike; and Vaughan, unlike the former Archbishop, 
failed to win the whole-hearted love of the poorer classes and the 
unstinted codperation of the public-spirited of other faiths. Not 
that he was deficient in sympathy for the suffering masses; but 
he lacked Manning’s personal magnetism, obsessing concern for 
human betterment, and almost stubborn enthusiasm for worthy 
causes. Vaughan, to be sure, shared many of Manning’s interests, 
but his attitude seemed only a shadowy reflection, more cautiously 
expressed." 

Vaughan worked devotedly for the cause of Catholic education, 
but there was nothing especially distinctive in that manifestation 
of zeal. Interest in the Christian training of the young is char- 
acteristic of all Catholic churchmen, whatever may be their in- 
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difference to, or concern for, other types of social reform. When 
he was Superior of St. Joseph’s Missionary College, he urged the 
continuation of the voluntary system of schools, and protested 
especially against the inroads that were being made upon it by the 
introduction of the ‘Conscience Clause” and “Educational Rates.” 
He advocated a great increase in national expenditure for educa- 
tion, but urged that payments be made to every school, whether 
certified or uncertified, that should achieve results satisfactory to 
a Government inspector.? | 

Just before assuming the duties of his archiepiscopal see he 
asked for funds to provide for the adequate training of teachers. 
When he returned from Rome, after receiving the Cardinalate, 
he urged the interest of all in the maintenance of a public ele- 
mentary system of Christian education. Vaughan never wearied 
of pleading this cause, and his fervour continued unabated until 
his death. Speaking at a meeting of Birmingham Catholics, he 
upheld the necessity of teaching Christianity systematically in 
the schools, not as a mere emotion, but as a science which, like 
other subjects, should be presented in a scientific manner by com- 
petent teachers. In his numerous statements from the pulpit and 
for the press he did not deny that the State had the right to 
compel all children, in the interest of the nation, to go to school, 
and to exact a certain standard of secular instruction in return for 
the receipt of public money. But the right of parents to have 
children instructed in whatever religion they professed, he held 
to be inviolate.® 

Vaughan, like Manning, was interested in temperance, but his 
labours on behalf of that cause were fewer than Manning’s and 
his eagerness not so pronounced. Dr. Vaughan was consecrated 
Bishop of Salford on October 28, 1872, and two days later 
he made his first public appearance at a great temperance demon- 
stration held in Free Trade Hall. On one side of him on the plat- 
form sat the implacably abstemious Archbishop Manning, and on 
the other Manning’s right-hand man, Father Nugent, known 
throughout the North of England as the “Apostle of Temperance.” 
It was a trying moment for the new Bishop who, whilst hating 
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drunkenness and extolling temperance, saw no extraordinary merit 
in total abstinence. With exemplary courage, in view of the 
presence of Manning and his chief aide, Vaughan not only con- 
fessed that he was not a teetotaler, but praised what he believed 
to be the nutritious qualities and medicinal value of beer, wines 
and other liquors. Nevertheless, he soon afterwards threw the 
weight of his position and influence into the war against drunken- 
ness. He organised a “Crusade of Rescue,” which consisted of 
ordinary members and pledged members, the latter total ab- 
stainers.* 

As time went on, he was increasingly impressed by the evil 
aspect of drink. In 1879 he declared that Great Britain raised 
and augmented its imperial revenue by an ever-increasing sale of 
poison, yearly destructive of thousands of bodies and souls. Early 
in 1890, preaching at the Church of Mount Carmel in Salford, 
he called attention to the pestiferous influence of the numerous 
drinking shops located there, more than one for every two 
hundred of the population, including infants.° 

The remedy he suggested for the abuses of drink was a thin- 
ning out of the public houses, which, he held, should be stricken 
from the slums, and tolerated only along the great thoroughfares. 
He also believed that the manufacture of light lager beer must be 
encouraged to the detriment of stronger beverages, taxation should 
be piled upon these latter, and counter attractions to the drink 
shops, such as recreational facilities of all sorts, offered to the 
poor. He regarded it as unnecessary to set aside a Sunday each 
year for discourses upon temperance—a policy which was advo- 
cated by the National Convention for Prohibition of the Liquor 
Traffic—on the ground that a series of resolutions upon temper- 
ance was read out from Catholic pulpits on the first Sunday of 
each month.® 

In a letter to the Manchester Guardian he wrote: “The drink 
demon lies at the bottom in every effort at social regeneration, 
mocking at the philanthropist and religionist alike. You may 
spend hundreds of thousands of pounds for refuges, shelters and 
colonies, but if you plant a drink shop in the midst of every 
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forty families, refuges, shelters and colonies will be needed for 
many a generation to come—there is no hope of closing institu- 
tions [workhouses, industrial schools and homes for children] as 
long as that corrupter and destroyer, the drink shop, is systemati- 
cally established within the sight and hearing of almost every 
poor man’s house, while perhaps the poor man’s house is unfit for 
human habitation.”7 This was a far cry from the time when he 
had braved the ire of Manning and Nugent to praise as gifts of 
God the elements that went into the making of liquor, and spoke 
feelingly of the finished product for its value as medicine and 
food. 

Cardinal Vaughan was aware of the low social condition of the 
working classes and sincerely anxious for ameliorative legisla- 
tion in their behalf. He favoured improved sanitation of cities 
and better houses for the poor, realising the deplorable moral, 
as well as material, effects of deficiencies in these respects. In a 
letter prefacing Leo XIII’s Encyclical on Saint Francis and the 
Propagation of the Third Order, he asked the Tertiaries to de- 
vote themselves as far as possible to the works of charity re- 
quired by the present condition of society. In the Daily Chron- 
icle for November 15, 1893, there appeared an article signed by 
the Cardinal, in which he upheld as axiomatic the principle of a 
fair living wage. But the application of general principles, he 
declared, must be left in great measure to the experience of ex- 
perts and to the controlling influences of a more enlightened 
public opinion. At the moment of writing, he held it unwise to 
go farther. It would take a long time to work out the solution 
of the social question, and in the end it would turn out to be as 
much an affair of Christian education as of Christian economics.® 

In the same sermon in which he had denounced the excessive 
number of drinking places, he called the attention of his congre- 
gation to the fact that there had been formed in Salford an as- 
sociation of workingmen to work for the improvement of the 
dwellings of the poor, and he urged the men before him to in- 
terest themselves in the same cause. The death rate in that 
district was much higher than in most parts of England. Better 
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housing would reduce it, and sanitary precautions would lessen 
the frequency of such diseases as typhoid and scarlet fever.® 

The Bishop frequently wandered through the slums of Man- 
chester and, observing the unhealthful dwellings of the poor, 
became interested in the sanitary condition of the city. Speaking 
at a public meeting in the Salford Town Hall in the spring of 
1890, he declared that the improvement of the housing of the 
poor would result in the saving of a thousand lives a year. He 
held up a map of the borough showing the death-rate in different 
districts. He said that the rotten blotches and patches that 
covered Salford reminded him of the body of a leper; the wreck 
of life and morals was completed by the 1,027 drinking houses 
which covered that small area. He urged the Catholics of the 
diocese to join associations formed to bring pressure to bear upon 
the authorities of the borough in the interest of sanitary reform. 
They should be alert and return to the Town Council only men 
who would concern themselves with the public health, the hap- 
piness and welfare of the people.*° 

Replying to the address of welcome addressed to him on his 
return from Rome on the receipt of the Cardinalate, he referred 
to the need for rescue work among those of his own religious 
body. The country, and especially the great towns, he declared, 
were strewn with the wreckage of Catholic families, wrecked “. . . 
by ignorance ... by thriftlessness and neglect, but especially 
by drink, by grinding poverty, and the detestable laissez-faire sys- 
tem of political economy which triumphed for a century and more 
over the dictates of Christianity.” He feared that he was faced 
with a gigantic work of human salvage. Catholics should be 
moved to take up this task by love and conscience, but, if these 
failed, the public opinion of the country would force them into 
action, for the English people were beginning to redeem the past. 
The capitalist, he said, should share with his neighbour not only 
his goods but his knowledge, his sympathy and his personal care. 

Cardinal Vaughan was the principal speaker at the sixth annual 
conference of the Catholic Truth Society which was held in Ports- 
mouth in the autumn of 1893. He gave an address on the key to 
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the social problem, which, he said, meant in the wider sense, how 
they could best promote the happiness of the various classes of 
society. In another sense it meant how they could further the 
happiness, welfare and contentment of the working classes, espe- 
cially those among them who were badly housed, badly fed and 
subjected to special trials and privations. He denied that the 
social problem was primarily a stomach question. The nobility 
of man, his spiritual nature, must likewise be recognised and 
satisfied.?? 

In December, 1893, the Cardinal Archbishop inaugurated The 
Catholic Social Union, the threefold object of which was to 
bridge over the chasm separating the east from the west, and unite 
all Catholics on the Christian basis of friendly interests and of 
mutual good will; to save great numbers of Catholics in danger 
of being lost to their religion and to Christianity; and to safe- 
guard future society by strengthening the hold of the Church on 
the rising generation. The Cardinal devoted part of his Lenten 
Pastoral in the year 1894 to a discussion of the purpose of the 
Catholic Social Union. He declared that it should especially 
concentrate its efforts on adolescents, in order to save them from 
the perils of London life. To this end, he went on to say, recre- 
ative clubs and classes of various kinds ought to be established 
under the guidance of ladies and gentlemen who should act as 
voluntary “workers” in their behalf.t®. 

Austin Oates, in a paper read before the 1894 meeting of the 
Catholic Truth Society, expatiated on the work of the Union 
and called upon lay people, in a position to do so, to give them- 
selves to the personal service for which this work urgently called. 
Dr. Mooney took advantage of the same occasion to deplore the 
inactivity of educated and prosperous Catholics in the cause of 
social reform, and to urge them to step into the breach."4 

At a dinner of the Article Club in 1896, Cardinal Vaughan said 
that he had come not to teach but to learn. It seemed to him as 
an outsider that the great question of the day and the future was 
industrial peace which could not be brought about while injustice 
reigned in any section of the community. 
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Capital and Labour, he was convinced, should not live in per- 
petual antagonism. Even boards of conciliation and arbitration, 
which had done much in the past, should have only a transient 
existence; for to make them permanent would seem to place Capi- 
tal and Labour in hostile camps. Dominant selfishness, he said, 
was the enemy of both Capital and Labour, and religion alone 
could curb this selfishness. He urged upon the employers their 
duty to provide for the old age or sickness of their employees.*® 

In 1899 the Catholic Truth Society held its annual meeting at 
Stockport. Among the prominent churchmen who addressed the 
conference were Dr. Barry, who read a paper on “Laymen in the 
Church,” Dom Aidan Gasquet, who contrasted the work of the 
laity in the Middle Ages with their position in the Church today, 
to the disadvantage of the present situation, and Monsignor 
Ward, who discussed the subject of education. The latter called 
attention to the recent establishment of houses for the clergy at 
Oxford and Cambridge, in order that those who intended to teach 
in Catholic secondary schools might be able to pursue their studies 
at the universities. The Cardinal, in his address, said that the 
Catholic Church in England was deeply interested in the social, 
economic and religious condition of the people. The deplorable 
condition of the masses of the poor was largely the result of the 
vices of the upper classes in the past. It was, he thought, a nat- 
ural consequence of utilitarian philosophy and of the inordinate 
growth of selfish individualism. Adverting to the lamentable 
housing conditions, he declared that millions of human creatures 
were sheltered worse than the cattle and horses of many a lord or 
squire. Nearly a million of the London poor should be re- 
housed.*® 

On this occasion Vaughan expressed the hope that the old age 
pension scheme might bring some relief, but the pension must be 
sufficient to keep its recipient in frugal comfort. The well-to-do 
should tax themselves or be taxed for their poorer brothers. In 
October of the same year he received a deputation representing 
a “national committee of organised labour,” being trades unions 
and friendly societies which had assumed the advocacy of Charles 
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Booth’s pension scheme, namely, that every person of sixty-five 
or over should have an inalienable right to a pension of five 
shillings a week. The Cardinal, in expressing the utmost sympa- 
thy with the principle of the thing, said that in England, a coun- 
try which lived by its manufactures, the population was being 
used up before its time, and men and women thus thrown aside 
must be saved from destitution. He was not yet convinced, 
however, that Booth’s scheme of old age pensions for a@// people 
of a given age was workable or just.” 

One of the group that waited on the distinguished ecclesiastic 
on that occasion summed up the interview in these words: ‘“‘Gra- 
cious, courtly, refined and with something of a regal air, the 
Cardinal was, nevertheless, out of touch with the world about 
him. He wanted to be sympathetic, but did not quite know how, 
and moved uneasily in dealing with our subject, as one who 
travels on unfamiliar ground. But he gave us his blessing in gen- 
eral terms, and the clergy of his church were never among our 
opponents. Our deputation to him was worth, in influence, half 
a score of public meetings.” *® 

Vaughan was also interested in the welfare of seamen. At the 
Portsmouth meeting of the Catholic Truth Society, at which 
Captain Fitzgerald, R. N., one of the harbour masters of London, 
read a paper on the “Merchant Service,” Father Fletcher read 
one on “‘Seamen’s Clubs,” and Father Goldie on the ‘Society of 
Saint Vincent de Paul and Its Work among Sailors,’ Cardinal 
Vaughan strongly advocated special work for sailors and added 
a plea for similar activities in behalf of soldiers and agricultural 
labourers. In the summer of 1897 he opened the new premises 
of the ‘‘Catholic Seamen’s Home and Institute” in Wellclose- 
square, Saint George’s. At a meeting in November, 1894, when 
speaking to the supporters of his plans, he said that seafaring 
men thoroughly deserved all the kindness that could be bestowed 
on them. The work prospered; but, like his interest in the Cath- 
olic Prisoners’ Aid Society, this was only one of his many works 
of -zeal.*? 

In the Pastoral which Vaughan issued on the occasion of the 
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Queen’s Diamond Jubilee he expressed thanksgiving for the im- 
provement in the condition of the people. At the same time, 
however, he reminded his countrymen that the wretched hovels in 
which human beings were still forced to live, the appalling over- 
crowding and the cruel cutting down of wages under the sweating 
system, were among the social wrongs that awaited redress.”° 

In spite of rapidly failing health, the Cardinal lived long enough 
to see the Education Act of 1902 placed among the Statutes of the 
Realm, and to realise the fulfillment of another dream when West- 
minster Cathedral, with its Byzantine tower commanding a view 
of a wide area of London, was opened for public worship in 1903. 
When he died, his catafalque rested before its high altar.?* 


THE CATHOLIC SocIAL GUILD FORESHADOWED 


The turn of the century found the Catholics of England fol- 
lowing the tradition of Manning and doing excellent work by 
their attacks on particular evils. They lacked, however, the cor- 
porate strength of a widespread social consciousness encompassing 
the social problem as a whole, and had not yet begun to place 
that special emphasis on the needs of workmen which was to 
hallmark Catholic activity before the end of the first decade of 
the twentieth century, when they expressed their zest for human 
betterment by founding an organisation for social study. Mean- 
while they had employed public conferences and the columns of 
the Catholic press as the chief channels for the diffusion of their 
theories. Lack of space forbids quotation in extenso from such 
addresses and such articles, but sufficient attention will be paid to 
them to indicate the general trend of Catholic thought on social 
subjects on the eve of the formation of the Guild.” 

At the 1900 meeting of the Catholic Truth Society, such ques- 
tions as the guardianship of the poor and follow-up work among 
young people who had left school were brought up. Mr. J. W. 
Gilbert and Lady Edmund Talbot, for example, discussed ‘“Res- 
cue Work,” and Mr. Chilton Thomas, Manager of the Home for 
Friendless Youth, Liverpool, also read a paper on that topic.”* 
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In the same year, the Rev. Richard Richardson considered the 
menace of drink to workmen in an article which he wrote for the 
London Tablet. He called upon every bishop, priest and lay- 
man to enlist in a campaign to fight and eventually rout the 
enemy. ‘The ‘fons mali,’”’ he declared, “is the public drinking 
bar; and so long as millions of our workingmen and our better 
class young men find these places of real temptation open to 
them, we may stand at the door and give the pledge to each one 
as he comes out, and, nevertheless, the battle will still rage 
on. . . . Only look at the expenditure and care of the Govern- 
ment to prevent the spread of smallpox; look at the millions 
spent in this African war in subjugating the enemy thousands 
of miles away, whilst at home we have an enemy ten thousand 
times more dangerous to England’s future greatness, allowed, nay, 
licensed by the Government, to flourish and to go on destroying 
the glory and strength of the country, not to mention the awful 
crimes resulting from it and always going on in our midst. Now, 
if only half as many millions were spent judiciously in rescuing 
our people from themselves, they would be thoroughly well 
spent. . . . Our honest English workman does not wish to throw 
his wages away every week, but the Government takes care that 
he shall have no other place of relaxation except the public house 
or places where drink forms the chief recreation.” 4 

At the Newcastle meeting of the Catholic Truth Society, Mr. 
Anstruther likewise considered the temperance aspect of the 
question of social reform. He believed that the Church should 
do more along this line, because such efforts as were being made 
were too infrequent and too spasmodic. He said that workmen 
should be provided with innocent substitutes for the tavern. At 
the same meeting, Father Cuthbert declared that the Church 
could win the allegiance of the mass of the people only by apply- 
ing religious truth to current social problems, In response to the 
appeal of the Bishop, societies for saving the weak and the 
helpless had been formed in most dioceses, but it was doubtful, 
he thought, if they were receiving as much support as they should 
from people of means and leisure.”° 
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Father Bernard Vaughan, S. J., addressed a meeting of the 
English branch of the Girls’ Protective Society on the fifth of 
June, 1902, and praised the work of the organisation. He recom- 
mended such a society for centres like London, where girls coming 
in search of employment were in danger of falling a prey to un- 
scrupulous men and women.”® 

“Social Work,” as people generally understand the term, was 
receiving increased attention. By 1903, three types of settle- 
ment work were in evidence: district visiting and relieving; recre- 
ational clubs and classes, and the care and instruction of chil- 
dren. Where relief was necessary, experience had proved that 
it was better to give it in kind than in money. By such activities, 
Catholics paved the way for the establishment in 1910 of the 
most important of their settlement houses, the Catholic Settle- 
ment and Centre for Social Workers at Bermondsey, located in 
one of the worst slums of London. The important task of keep- 
ing Catholic working boys from seeking recreation in degrading 
surroundings had been assumed by the Catholic Boys’ Brigade. 
This organisation which has now almost entirely given place to 
the Boy Scout movement made use of military drill and physical 
exercises to discipline the boys and to provide them with whole- 
some diversion.?? 

In January, 1904, the Bishop of Salford, in an address before 
the Manchester and Salford Codperative Society, spoke in praise 
of the cooperative movement and of the efforts that were being 
made to eradicate the evils produced by the growth of industrial- 
ism. Later in the year, May Quinlan, whose experiences in the 
London courts had led her to conclude that mechanism was 
crushing out individualism, urged that religious influences be 
brought to bear on what she regarded as the progressive scheme 
for removing working communities to country districts.”8 

Whenever two or more Catholics meet together in public, there 
is danger of their breaking out into mutual congratulations on 
their worthy accomplishments as Catholics, irrespective of wheth- 
er or not they can point to a sufficient number of objective 
achievements to justify their sanguine state of mind. (Inci- 
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dentally, be it said, they share the weakness with other groups 
seeking self-expression en masse.) But, as we have seen, healthy 
discontent and adverse criticism have not been absent from the 
observations which English Catholics have made on the part 
which they were playing in the field of social reform. 

Of such a nature were some reflections advanced in a paper 
on “Our Duty as Citizens” which Frances Zanetti, Inspector to 
the Chorlton Union, Manchester, read at the 1905 meeting of 
the Catholic Truth Society. “Let us consider, as Catholics, 
whether we really fulfil to the best of our ability all our duties as 
citizens, or whether, as sometimes alleged, we restrict our efforts 
and energies to matters solely affecting our own concerns... . 
We should make up our minds to be citizens, associating our- 
selves with every movement for the improvement of social condi- 
tions, not restricting our attention purely to Catholic affairs. 
. . . Every day we are confronted with new difficulties, new 
social problems demanding solution by serious thought and prac- 
tical effort. Can anyone allege that public morality, emigration, 
the development of our Colonial Empire, physical deterioration, 
the housing of the poor, the feeding of children and the ever- 
growing acuteness of the labour difficulty are subjects of less 
interest than even the education question to citizen Catholics?” 7° 

Two years later, Mrs. Crawford spoke in a similar vein when, 
pointing out that there were many things in Socialism which were 
the inevitable result of progress, and stating that certain features 
of the education question should not be opposed, she declared 
that the worst thing was not advanced opinions, but the lethargy 
of the great mass of those who did nothing.*° 

At the same time Catholics were receiving criticism, both fa- 
vourable and adverse, from non-Catholic sources. For example, 
in the Heart of The Empire, published in 1907, we read: “The 
Roman Catholic Church is doing heroic work amongst the very 
poorest. Her schools, on which so much effort has been expended, 
are in many respects models of their kind. They educate the 
poorest of the poor. . . . They are for the most part carried on 
in a spirit of devotion beyond all praise. But the Roman Catholic 
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Church is too hopelessly submerged by the mere weight of num- 
bers to be any effective influence beyond the limits of its own 
immediate adherents. Its priests are few and hard-driven; its 
regular Orders show a singular disinclination to throw them- 
selves into work in the congested districts. The lay element is 
almost completely absent ... the paucity of numbers, both 
workers and adherents, leaves the body with but little influence 
upon the general life of the crowd; at present there appears but 
scanty possibility of such an increase of either as to materially 
affect the grave questions of the future of the city race.’ ** 

Early in 1908, Father Bernard Vaughan was known to wax 
indignant at the mere suggestion that he might regard the op- 
position to the sweating system as exaggerated. “The sweating 
set,” he exclaimed, “has no conscience to shame it into penitence; 
its ears are deaf to the cries of its victims; its eyes are blind to 
the unutterable misery. Truth to tell, when a man puts divi- 
dends where he ought to put salvation, nothing will move him but 
the apparatus of law. . . . Believe me when I tell you that the 
vast majority of the community has no idea at all of the sweat- 
ing practices that obtain in our midst. .. . Fancy your asking 
me if I think the sweating question has been exaggerated. It has 
not been, because the iniquitous thing cannot be exaggerated.” *? 

A year or two before the Catholic Social Guild came into ex- 
istence, its organisation was prefigured by a rapidly growing be- 
lief that Catholics should take a greater interest in the study and 
solution of social problems, a conviction which received both 
written and vocal expression. Two contributions more ambitious 
than the rest may be selected for somewhat detailed treatment, 
because they show with special clearness the new direction that 
was being taken by the current of Catholic thought. These were 
Some Ways and Means of Social Study by Leslie A. St. L. Toke 
and Virginia M. Crawford’s Jdeals of Charity. 

Mr. Toke decried the appalling ignorance of the rich and 
well-educated with regard to social questions and their fear of 
anything suggesting Socialism. He cited as an example the fail- 
ure and dissolution of the Catholic Social Union ‘‘because its 
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name was supposed in some occult manner to connect it with 
‘that dreadful Socialism.’” He went on to say: “Unfamiliar 
with Catholic social principles as taught by Popes and saints and 
theologians, or with the results so far arrived at in social theory 
and experiment, the wealthier and more advantageously situated 
Catholics are for the most part complacently assured that there 
is no need for them to study social questions, or to make any 
social effort other than the indiscriminate bestowal of alms and 
patronage: .)..i.? #7 

The obvious results of such ignorance were brought home to 
Catholics by the absence of Catholic names from the lists of the 


councils of various excellent unsectarian reform societies. Mr. Y 


Toke pointed out that this apathy toward civic and social ques- 
tions might be explained by the fact that Catholics, having been 
cast off for three centuries from active participation in civic life, 
had lost the habit of citizenship, with the result that they were 
“as completely unable to realise the fundamental change that has 
taken place in political, social and economic questions as were 
the French noblesse on the eve of the Revolution.” *4 

He rejoiced, however, in certain hopeful signs. Some indi- 
vidual Catholics were awakening to a sense of their social re- 
sponsibilities, and there resided in the Catholic body a latent 
power for civic usefulness, a capacity which only needed to be 
awakened by knowledge of social facts and guided by training in 
social science. Recognising the need for the study of social prob- 
lems, he suggested a plan for social study and mentioned oral in- 
struction, books, observation and experiment as the three divi- 
sions under which such study might be grouped.®® 

Thought-provoking and important reflections are sometimes 
relegated to notes. It may be recalled that Langlois and 
Seignobos chose one of these humble spots in their work on 
historical methodology for their interesting explanation of what 
constitutes an historical fact. Mr. Toke used a footnote to sug- 
gest the desirability for England of a “Catholic Social organisa- 
tion at once so intelligent and so enthusiastic as that rapidly 
growing French association called ‘Le Sillon.’ ” 34 
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Thus did he anticipate the Catholic Social Guild which, being 
still a going concern after nearly two decades of existence, seems 
destined to triumph over its destructive critics, a good fortune 
not vouchsafed the ill-fated French society which had commanded 
the admiration of Mr. Toke. 

Mrs. Crawford struck a like note in a clarion call to Catholics 
to come out of their isolation and take an active part in the 
social and political life of England. She believed that the process 
of their emergence from the catacombs which had lasted from 
the time of Catholic emancipation almost to the close of the 
century had been hastened by the great number of converts who, 
on their entrance into the Church, brought with them no sense 
of self-effacement, or aloofness from social work. In the first 
decade of the twentieth century Catholics were at last free to 
take their place unhampered in the life of the community. Like 
Mr. Toke, Mrs. Crawford lauded the extensive social activities 
of French Catholics and deprecated the mistaken notion of some 
of her English coreligionists who believed that if they subscribed 
to a number of charities nothing further should be expected of 
them. She added that she thought a certain class of charity 
sermon was responsible for that inadequate view. ‘How often 
are we told from the pulpit that, if we cannot give personal help, 
we can always give money, that all we are asked to do is to write 
a cheque. .. . The idea that we can contract out of our social 
and human obligations by money payments . . . is at the root 
not only of much misplaced charity and wasteful expenditure, but 
of the false relationship between rich and poor that frequently 
prevails. Individual thought and devotion are needed far more 
than money.” *” 

There was need, Mrs. Crawford believed, for cultivation of a 
broader outlook and the bringing of a wider knowledge to the 
elucidation of specific problems. Heretofore Catholic efforts had 
been confined mainly to parochial activities. The narrowness 
which came from such isolation could be counteracted if the 
custom prevailing in nearly all the English public schools and 
in many girls’ high schools were adopted and the trouble taken 
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to bring boys and girls into touch with some definite social 
work.*® 

“If some pious people,” she wrote, “could only be convinced 
that organisation and method are neither ‘modern’ nor ‘original’ 
they would be less prejudiced against them... .” She cited 
Saint Vincent de Paul’s condemnation of casual methods of re- 
lief, and his work for the codrdination of philanthropic effort, and 
she expressed the hope that with this model in mind Catholics 
would relinquish their belief that indiscriminate alms-giving was 
somehow a note of true Catholic charity. The association known 
as The Ladies of Charity, founded by Saint Vincent, admirably 
illustrated the benefits of charitable organisations. This so- 
ciety, already in existence for eight years in England, had done 
a great deal to bring Catholic social workers out of their isola- 
tion.*® Mrs. Crawford, as we shall see in another connection, 
deplored the backwardness of Catholic women in organised social 
endeavour. 

In February, 1908, an article signed by the letter “P,” but 
bearing the marks of the authorship of Charles Plater, appeared 
in the Month. It was entitled “A Plea for Catholic Social Ac- 
tion.” The writer deplored the apathy of Catholics in the matter 
of social work and stressed the imperative need for social study 
on the part of clergy and laity. Experts, he said, should be 
engaged to create a sound social literature. A second need was 
for the more or less organised study of social questions in Catho- 
lic educational institutions. In the third place, workmen’s clubs 
should be organised or reorganised, to make of them the training 
ground of Catholic labour leaders and speakers.*° 

Educated Catholic laymen, he thought, could help in this work: 
‘““A busy professional man may not see his way to ‘entertaining’ 
the members of a club where nothing is done except card playing 
and beer-drinking, but he will be more ready to help if he knows 
that a body of intelligent workmen are keen to learn from him 
something that may help them to be more useful members of 
society.”’ *4 

The Church, the author emphasised, had an important work to 
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do, for, with the disappearance of the old social and political 
landmarks, many were looking to it to give the country her 
bearings. It was clear that, while members of the working class 
were in the main distrustful of the churches which they looked 
upon as the elaborate proofs of a class interest, they were re- 
sponsive to the message of the Gospels and had as yet by no 
means assumed a deliberate theory of materialism. Catholics, 
he said, should help them, but to do so they must become more 
Catholic and less parochial.*? 

Early in 1909 another writer in the Month warned of a certain 
danger now that the Catholics were shaking off their lethargy and 
beginning to participate in the movement for social reform. The 
importance of the soul must not be lost sight of, for, if advance 
in material well-being were necessarily accompanied by higher 
spiritual development, the leisured and refined classes would be 
uniformly the more holy. However, the Church did not lose sight 
of the great dependence of the soul upon the body.*? 

The Archbishop of Westminster addressed the members of the 
Society of Saint Vincent de Paul at their meeting at Manchester 
in the autumn of 1909. He urged upon them the duty of doing 
their best to minimise the terrible social difficulties that they 
saw round about them. He thought that some members of the 
society ought to familiarise themselves with the report of the 
Poor Law Commission, so that they might be in a position to give 
Catholics a reasoned opinion as to the various remedies which 
were being proposed by the Commissioners.** 

Meanwhile, the Catholic Truth Society had presented in two 
volumes entitled respectively The Catholic Church and Labour 
and Social Work for Layfolk, a miscellany of contributions that 
had been made to the development of Catholic Social Thought at 
the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century. In the first of these volumes a number of articles were 
contributed by Abbot Snow, O.S.B. He approached his subject 
historically and considered successively the relations between the 
Church and the Slave, the Church and the Serf, the Church and 
the Crafts, and the Church and the Workman. The-latter was a 
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discussion of present conditions, when ‘‘the personal dominion of 
the master, the personal service of the serf, the personal relations 
in crafts, have yielded to the impersonal dominion of invisible 
capital.” *° 

The second of these two volumes published by the Catholic 
Truth Society was less reminiscent in tone. It sounded, indeed, 
something of a prophetic note, its very title, Social Work for 
Catholic Layfolk, giving a hint of the challenge that it contained. 
For example, Father John Norris made an appeal for the help of 
the laity. Above all, he believed, personal service was needed. 
Bertrand Devas gave a fascinating account of work among the 
hop-pickers, which was calculated to inspire the reader with a 
zeal for share in such a labour. Catholic work in that field had 
begun in 1905, when Franciscan Friars undertook to bring much 
needed religious succour to the great number of Catholic pickers 
in the hop-fields. There was a crying need for lay help if this 
work were to succeed. Although the spiritual interests of the 
people during the brief hop-picking season were paramount, ma- 
terial assistance was also rendered when necessary. Mr. Devas 
cited as an instance in point, the encouragement which was given 
to boys to learn trades and not drift into the ranks of casual 
labour. The writer denounced the custom of keeping the de- 
parting pickers for hours at the station, for the interval between 
the hour set for assembling and the time when the train was to 
leave was usually given over to the exuberant patronage of the 
local public-houses.*® 

Papers on “Retreats for Workers” and “Study Clubs for Work- 
ing Men” even more directly prepared the way for the Guild. 
The first of these, by Charles Plater, was the reprint of a paper 
which he had read at the Catholic Conference at Brighton in 
1906, wherein he had pleaded the cause of what became one of 
the most lively interests of his astoundingly active life. The 
political, social and economic revolution brought about by the 
development of industry had tended to make workmen inac- 
cessible to Christian influences. Forming a class apart, they 
found no religious atmosphere created for them as their working 
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forebears had found in the medizval parish. Plater reminded 
the clergy and the educated laity that they had been called upon 
by the late Pontiff to “go to the people.” The workingman, 
moreover, did not feel that the adherents of organised forms of 
religion were interested in his welfare; like members of other 
classes of society, he was allured by the growing passion for 
pleasure, and was being immersed in a flood of literature and 
lectures, materialistic and secularist in tone.*” 

Clergy and laity, declared the writer, must draw together the 
severed parts of society in accordance with the principles of the 
Gospel and provide not only charity, but social justice as well. 
They must evince an interest in the temporal miseries of the 
workers, and not merely exhort them to acquiesce in present 
injustice in the hope of meriting an eternal recompense. He 
quoted Dr. Barry, who had said “If I am asked how it | Chris- 
tianity] is to be brought to the masses, I reply, ‘show them how 
they can be saved by it and enabled to live a pure and human 
life in this world; then perhaps they will believe.’ ” *8 

The workman, he was certain, would be reached through the 
workman. An élite must be raised up from the ranks of labour 
to impress upon their fellows the principles of the Gospel, and 
work for social amelioration along the lines laid down in Leo’s 
Encyclicals. Above all, was it necessary to relieve the great 
spiritual poverty of the working class. The social work—that of 
retreats for workers—which the writer set about to describe, 
seemed at first sight scarcely to merit its name. Yet, many social 
workers who had little sympathy with revealed religion had borne 
witness to the marked and far-reaching social effects of spiritual 
retreats. Plater pointed out that these retreats were no innova- 
tion in the Church; the idea had been worked out with remarkable 
success on the continent of Europe. Drawing his illustrations 
from Belgium, he indicated the advantages to the individual work- 
man and his family of the few days withdrawal from the hurly- 
burly of life—a period of respite from its grinding exactions 
spent in listening to and reflecting on spiritual discourses. Re- 
treats began by giving that supernatural background to life 
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for which the workers were groping, and ended by producing a 
widespread endeavour to improve the material conditions of the 
poor and distressed.*? 

The other significant contribution was made by Father Cyril 
C. Martindale, S.J., a convert to Catholicism and a prolific writer 
on a variety of themes. His paper dealt at length with what was 
to be another permanent feature of the rapidly expanding social 
activities of English Catholics—namely, study clubs for working- 
men. He gave a clear account of the Cercles d’Etudes, French 
study clubs which, he thought, were susceptible of adaptation to 
English conditions. He believed that in addition to the purely 
literary work of such circles was the added advantage which ac- 
crued to the directors by association with men of other classes 
than their own.°° 

When considering objections which had been made to the 
scheme for organising such a system of study clubs, Father 
Martindale made a few excellent points. It had been said, for 
instance, that there was a primary duty to protect the young, to 
keep their faith undimmed and their innocence unsullied, by re- 
fraining from ‘‘putting thoughts into their heads.’ It was really 
too naive to assume that silence on the part of their religious 
guides concerning the great religious and social problems would 
prevent young people from hearing about them. Then there 
was the objection of another sort: why not depend on the efficacy 
of the pure Gospel and not introduce political and economic 
theories? The Encyclical of Leo bore witness to the connection 
between social study and the living of a Christian life which 
demanded for its exercise a certain minimum of material well- 
being. Moreover, he pointed out, the preliminary of salutary 
material “works” was frequently intellectual activity. Great 
movements followed ideas, and the working classes shared the 
new alertness which was developing in the matter of ideas. The 
objections they could and did put, at the close of lectures, proved 
it as also did their newspapers and the great demand for pop- 
ularised science. The writer believed that the kind of school “‘in 
which not soon enough is acknowledged the intellectual trans- 
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formation of the growing creature’s soul; the needful abandon- 
ment of memory for reflection work; the duty of supplying ideas 
and forcing the mind to work with these ... will go by the 
wall; and with it, we cannot but think, those very excellent clubs 
where the manhood part of growing men is not catered for.” °4 

That these aspirations for workers’ retreats and study clubs 
were realised so early by the Catholic Social Guild was probably 
due to the fact that those who expressed them were not so many 
voices crying in the wilderness, but rather the mouthpieces of a 
quickening social interest on the part of a considerable number 
of thoughtful English Catholics. Other names suggest themselves 
in this connection, that of Monsignor Parkinson, for example. 
With the exception of Father Plater, probably no person stands 
out so clearly in the early history of the Social Guild as Mon- 
signor Henry Parkinson. At the Conference of the Catholic 
Truth Society he read a paper on “Catholics and the Social 
Movement.” He spoke first of all of the social unrest resulting 
from such evils as the great number of people existing below the 
poverty line, the extent of chronic unemployment, the existence 
of sweated labour, the increasing abandonment of agriculture for 
industrial pursuits and the physical deterioration of the young.®? 

He mentioned certain unalterable principles held by the Church. 
Among them he cited the inviolable right of each individual to 
the use and disposal of his properties, subject only to the ex- 
treme necessity of others, the free choice of labour, and the 
privilege of fair competition. People were entitled, moreover, to 
such leisure as would permit them to practice their religion, to 
improve their minds, and to live virtuous individual and domestic 
lives. From this principle arose the claim for moderate hours of 
labour.°* 

In pointing out to Catholics their duty to perform social work, 


i; Monsignor Parkinson admitted that an English Catholic library 


of social manuals had yet to be written. There had been some 
good work done along this line, but it was not highly specialised 
and too limited in quantity. In the words, “What we want is a 
series of cheap, popular manuals on the whole range of social 
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questions,” we find the expression of another need which the 
Catholic Social Guild was destined to fill.°* 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL GUILD 


The English Catholic revival which had begun in the nine- 
teenth century, resulted in certain remarkable developments in 
the twentieth, probably the most important of which was the 
Catholic Social Guild. The Eucharistic Congress of 1908 was 
held in London, and it was believed that it was this event more 
than any other which gave to English Catholics a conclusive 
proof of their growing strength. We have on record numerous 
proofs of the clarity of individual social vision and the effective- 
ness of individual social action. Works of charity abounded— 
the fruitful half century of existence through which the English 
branch of the Saint Vincent de Paul Society had passed bore 
witness to this fact, as did the self-sacrificing services of re- 
ligious orders and the numerous associations and rescue agencies 
which flourished throughout the country. But such efforts as 
these were isolated or spasmodic. Two important elements were 
absent: the codrdination of social activities and the existence of 
a systematic effort on a large scale to study and diffuse Catholic 
social principles and apply them to prevailing conditions. The 
institution of National Catholic Congresses, and, above all, the 
formation of the Guild, did away with these deficiencies.*® 

Specifically, there were strong reasons to favour the creation , 
of such a society as the Guild. Catholic specialists, clerical and 
lay, were isolated one from the other, and consequently, less 
useful than they might have been to their socially-minded co- 
religionists. Men and women already engaged in social study 
complained of a lack of both literature and guidance. Many 
Catholics thought that the growing number of un-Christian social 
theories had to be combated. There was a feeling, too, that 
Catholic efforts must be devoted to the accomplishment of social 
works more comprehensive in scope than those included in the 
word “charities.” The Catholic population gave a large quota 
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to the destitute class of the country, and these unfortunates had 
specific claims on the good will of their more fortunate brothers. 
What was more, Catholics entering public life in greater numbers 
than ever before needed just such training for their new respon- 
sibilities as the Guild could give them.*® 

The first steps in the formation of the Guild were taken at the 
annual Conference of the Catholic Truth Society, which was 
held in Manchester in 1909. There Father Plater came in con- 
tact with those kindred spirits whose collaboration not only gave 
the Guild its initial momentum, but assured its continued success. 

On September 21, 1909, at Ingham’s Hotel in Manchester, 
the pioneers of the Guild met at a very informal luncheon at 
which Monsignor Parkinson maintained a semblance of order and 
Mr. Toke outlined the nature of the new society. Before men- 
tioning the latter’s plan, however, it might be well to pause to 
introduce some of the distinguished company assembled there. 
Most of them are already known by name because of references 
that have been made to their activities on behalf of social reform, 
for the Guild was to them not a beginning, but the climax, of 
their social ideals. 

Foremost among them was Father Charles Dominic Plater. 
Born in 1875, of Polish and English ancestry, he entered the 
Jesuit order at an early age. Before many years had passed he 
gave evidence of the lively interest in his fellow-men and the bril- 
liancy of mind and genius for organisation which resulted in 
that absolute subordination of self to social service that brought 
about his death at the age of forty-five. His super-sensitiveness, 
his capacity for keen comment and criticism (which at times 
bordered on smartness), his impatience of apathy, his tendency 
towards spasmodic action and his too great eagerness for applause 
and immediate results bore the germs of personal weaknesses, 
which, if they had been allowed to grow unchecked, might in 
time have appreciably lessened or even destroyed his ability to 
bring to a successful issue the numerous social works which he 
undertook. But these imperfections dwindled until they practi- 
cally disappeared under the influence of his religious ideals and 
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the rigour of his wisely imposed self-discipline. Whilst warping 
nothing of the essential loveableness which endeared him to every 
one with whom he came in contact, and leaving full play for 
his throbbing human sympathy, this discipline gradually whit- 
tled away the vices of these virtues, leaving the character of 
the man strong and detached, filled with a great pity and a 
boundless capacity for service.” 

While still a very young man, Plater became interested in social 
work, though his concept of the direction it should take was of 
the vaguest. His horror of sweated labour was great, but beyond 
that there was little intelligent basis for his first efforts, and his 
somewhat tactless methods of procedure alienated the sympathy 
of others. As a preliminary step to remedy these defects, he 
decided to make a thorough study of what had already been ac- 
complished in the social field in England and abroad, so that he 
might have a basis for scientific conclusions as to the possibility 
for future developments. He was quick to grasp the rdle which 
laymen were to play in social work of the near future; but he 
realised that his ideas were so unfamiliar to the English people 
that they had to be educated up to them. For this reason, he 
poured article after article into the Catholic press, describing 
what was being done abroad and impressing upon his readers the 
need of such work in their own country. Convinced that, unless 
God built the house, they laboured in vain that built it, he laid 
emphasis on the value of religious retreats for the working class, 
an idea which, though not, strictly speaking, original with him— 
a London priest had for years been giving bank-holiday retreats 
for workers—ultimately came to be associated with his name.*® 

One of Plater’s articles on retreats for workers, entitled “The 
Great Social Experiment,” published in the Hibbert Journal, con- 
tained strictures on the tendency to restrict social work to efforts 
to improve material well-being to the neglect of character build- 
ing. He offered this phase of the retreat movement as a remedy 
for the defect, and incidentally as a means for improving the 
economic condition of the working class.°® 

Plater’s biographer, Father Martindale, calls the results of this 
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article ‘“‘sensational.” It bore fruit even in non-Catholic circles. 
The Secretary of the Edinburgh Free Church Theological Col- 
lege, for example, was so interested that he immediately made 
inquiries about retreats. The warden of Liddon House asked 
leave to reprint the article for private circulation. An Australian 
correspondent sent word that he would reprint one thousand 
copies for distribution amongst the clergy of all faiths in that 
far-off continent.®° 

Although he was only one of the many founders of the Guild, 
Plater merited the lasting gratitude of the organisation, not alone 
by virtue of the inspiration which he gave it at its inception, but 
also because of his untiring efforts to make it a successful venture 
during the first critical years of its existence. He seems never to 
have lost an opportunity to address the meetings of the numerous 
branches, and unceasingly encouraged the formation of study 
clubs.** 

With the common aim of social welfare as a basis, he entered 
heartily into interdenominational work. He played a prominent 
part at more than one of the Summer Schools of the Interdenomi- 
national Conference of Social Service Unions. He was also 
connected with the Oxford Interdenominational Council for Social 
Reform, an association formed for the purpose of improving social 
conditions in Oxford. And he was intensely interested in the 
arrangements that were being made for the Conference on Chris- 
tian Politics, Economics and Citizenship planned for 1923. He 
was dead before that year dawned, but the custom which he 
inaugurated of cooperation in good works with members of other 
faiths became a tradition with the Guild.°? 

In 1914 Father Plater threw himself into constructive effort to 
soften the hardship of the War and repair its ravages, especially 
among the soldiers to whom he brought good cheer and in whose 
moral welfare he expressed untiring interest. He wrote and an- 
swered innumerable letters to soldiers at the front; back in Eng- 
land he gave retreats to those preparing for the conflict and 
brought comfort to their dependents, as well as to the Belgian 
refugees; he assisted in providing recreational facilities for fighting 
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men, and urged that their interests be not disregarded after the 
War. He plunged into all these activities with such devotion, and 
drew so unstintingly on his spiritual and physical resources, that 
he never recovered from the effects of the strain. He did not live 
long after the war, and was as much its victim as if he had 
fallen at the front. The end came in Malta, whither he had gone 
ostensibly to restore his shattered health, but really to expand 
his social work. He died suddenly, of a stroke “. . . when he 
threw up his hands in the corridor at Valetta, never more to speak 
or stir. A splendid victory and a most significant gesture of res- 
ignation to God’s will! Malta gave him something like a soldier’s 
funeral, which he had earned in the spiritual combat of years 
against darkness and all its battalions.” °° 

Monsignor Henry Parkinson, who became the first President 
of the Catholic Social Guild, was born in 1852. He held the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the Gregorian University in 
Rome, and played a prominent part in the training of the 
clergy, first as Professor of Philosophy at Oscott College, and 
later as its first Rector, when it became the Central Seminary. 
He possessed an extensive knowledge of social questions, and 
was credited with having introduced social study into Catholic 
secondary schools. He edited and prefaced for the Catholic Truth 
Society a volume of Encyclicals on social subjects entitled The 
Pope and the People; and the Primer of Social Science, which he 
wrote for the Catholic Social Guild, won an unusual degree of 
praise from both Catholic and non-Catholic critics. Monsignor 
Parkinson did not restrict his efforts in the social field to Catho- 
lics, but cooperated with non-Catholics, and appeared with people 
of different religious beliefs at gatherings such as the social con- 
ferences at Swanwick. He died in 1924, three years after Father 
Plater, and by his death the Guild suffered its second great loss.®* 

Most prominent among the women who attended that now 
famous luncheon at Ingham’s were Miss Margaret Fletcher, Mrs. 
Virginia Crawford and Mrs. (now Lady) Gibbs. Margaret 
Fletcher, writer, portrait painter and profound student of social 
questions, is the daughter of an Oxford clergyman, and was re- 
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ceived into the Catholic Church in 1897. She was editor for a 
time of The Crucible, a journal which she had founded to 
promote the interest of the higher education of Catholic women, 
and was the founder and first President of the Catholic Women’s 
League. Miss Fletcher is the author of several books written 
with striking clarity and logic, and has contributed to numerous 
periodicals. Mrs. Crawford, who is a journalist, social reformer 
and staunch advocate of women’s rights, has worked zealously 
for Poor Law reform, and, in the interest of the Catholic Emigra- 
tion Society, has visited the Canadian settlements of English and 
Irish children. She has written many articles on literary, social 
and economic subjects, and she, like Miss Fletcher, was the author 
of some of the most valuable literature published by the Catholic 
Social Guild. For seven years she was Honorary Secretary of 
the Guild, and since 1919 has been Borough Councillor of St. 
Marylebone. Lady Agnes Gibbs, the brilliant wife of the bril- 
liant newspaperman, essayist and novelist, Sir Philip Gibbs, also 
early in life became a convert to Catholicism. She has made 
numerous translations from the French, German and Italian, in- 
cluding Laproni’s Hypnotism and Sphiritism, Baudrillart’s chal- 
lenging work on Catholicism and the Renaissance, Bertrin’s 
Lourdes, and Gabriel d’Azambuja’s What Christianity Has Done 
for Women. She, too, has written for the Catholic Social Guild, 
and established the “Maryfield” Retreats for Working Boys.* 
At this meeting the outlines of the new society were sketched. 
A central committee was formed, composed of Monsignor Park- 
inson, Dom Lambert Nolle and Mr. Toke, to which was assigned 
the task of drawing up definite statutes and conducting other 
business of the projected organisation. Following this gathering 
of leaders, the devotees of Catholic social study next met at a 
public meeting of the Conference where they heard Charles Plater 
talk on the duty of Catholics to make a study of social problems. 
The Bishops who were present at the conference approved the 
movement thus launched for the inter-communication of socially- 
minded Catholics, and the concerted study and widespread dif- 
fusion of Catholic social principles. The infant organisation had 
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not yet received its name. For the time being Plater’s designa- 
tion of it as “A Catholic Society for Social Study” was generally 
accepted.*° 

The new society developed rapidly. The Provisional Execu- 
tive met at Oscott College, Birmingham, a little later that same 
autumn, and Mr. G. C. King was appointed the first Honorary 
General Secretary. A tentative constitution was drawn up, and 
plans for the publication of literature were considered. By the 
first of the new year lists of books were being prepared by the 
executive committee, and new literature issued. The Guild had 
already begun to function as a bureau for providing expert opinion 
on matters connected with social questions. Reporting on a list 
of seventy-five books to be found at the Public Library at Hull— 
all dealing with Socialism—that had been submitted to its judg- 
ment, it gave as its verdict that not one of them represented the 
Christian viewpoint on social questions. Guild members mounted 
the lecture platform, the President, Monsignor Parkinson, be- 
coming one of the main speakers. The first study circles to be 
formed under the auspices of the Guild were organised by work- 
ingmen in Liverpool and Birmingham.‘ 

Catholic Book Notes, a publication of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, in which the Social Guild received constant and favourable 
notice before it could boast an organ of its own, in the issue of 
January 15, 1910, summed up its comments on the history of the 
first few months of the Guild in these words: “If the great social 
changes, which are coming in this country, are to be made in 
harmony with Catholic principles, Catholics must make these 
principles known. The object of the Guild is to stimulate in 
Catholics a greater sense of the urgency of the situation, to induce 
them to learn what is the Catholic standpoint in these matters, 
and to impart their knowledge to others.” °° 

The membership of the Catholic Social Guild steadily increased 
as the knowledge of its aims and objects became more widely 
known. While its Executive was completing twenty-two bibliog- 
raphies, Monsignor Parkinson was giving it wide publicity by his 
speeches in different localities. Early in 1910 appeared the first 
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of that series of Year Books which has become a permanent and 
valuable feature of the literary output of the Guild. Although 
two thousand copies were issued, it was out of print long before 
the end of the year. Edited by the Central Committee of the 
Catholic Social Guild and published by the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, the book was conceived for the express purpose of in- 
teresting and inspiring the average man rather than of presenting 
statistical dry-as-dust data for the special student. The editors 
emphasised the fact that, Gambetta to the contrary notwith- 
standing, there zs a social question. In Great Britain it took the 
form of appalling housing conditions, widespread destitution 
accentuated by unemployment, a high infant mortality rate, in- 
temperance and sweating. Not only the behests of the Popes and 
the needs of the Church, but the charity of God impelled Catho- 
lics to participate in its solution.®® 

Lack of space forbids an attempt to summarise the contents of 
this first Year Book. In addition to its inspirational matter, it 
contained suggestions for the future activities of the Guild and de- 
scribed existing Catholic organisations. A useful feature was 
the brief survey that was made of social progress during the 
year 1909.” 

Leaders in this new trend of the Social Catholic Movement in 
Great Britain spent the first few years of the Guild’s history 
urging upon Catholics, by pen and spoken word, the duty of social 
study and of social work. As was to be expected, Father Plater 
and Monsignor Parkinson were most active in blazing the trail; 
although others, like Archbishop Whiteside of Liverpool, who lent 
the weight of his position to the support of the Guild, and Mr. 
Henry Somerville, who early began to use his talents in its service, 
were far from idle as convincing propagandists.” 

When the Guild was eight months old, Father Plater, in an 
article published in an American periodical, described it as ‘“‘a 
centre of reference and a fountain head of social information . . . 
a body of representative Catholics, clergy and laity, which aims 
not at control, but at enlightening. . . . Catholic social study in 
England,” he rejoiced, “is in a fair way to securing that definite- 
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ness and coordination which are so indispensable in the present 
situation.” 7 

In another article, entitled “Social Research and Propaganda,” 
Father Plater emphasised the significance of the Guild as an in- 
strument for Catholic social education. He drew special atten- 
tion to the scarcity of trained teachers, because it had proved to 
be even more difficult to secure a competent lecturer on social 
questions than an audience to listen to him. In this article he 
declared that the poor, to a Catholic, ‘‘are not merely a possible 
asset to the Empire, or a national menace, or a disgrace to civ- 
ilisation, or an object of ethical pity. They are, above all, 
brothers and sisters, members of Christ’s Mystical Body, temples 
of the Holy Spirit.” 7? 

Although Plater was convinced that the bulk of social work 
would inevitably fall to the lot of the laity, he looked to the 
clergy to take the lead in promoting social activity. The in- 
fluence exerted by a priest, which, as Mr. Charles Booth ob- 
served, was much greater than that possessed by a clergyman of 
any other creed, would be of incalculable value if extended to 
the field of social action, and such action, he declared, was re- 
quired of a priest, not as a diversion, but as an inseparable part 
of his calling.’ 

He devoted, in fact, an entire volume to The Priest and Social 
Action, to which the Bishop of Northampton wrote an introduc- 
tion expressing the hope that Father Plater’s enthusiasm might 
prove infectious. The author himself made a strong plea for 
social study in seminaries, and urged that the men after ordina- 
tion continue to participate in and guide such work. He gave 
considerable attention to the social activity of the clergy on the 
Continent, with the hope ofstimulating English priests to 
emulation.’® 

One of the most inspiring lectures which Father Plater ever 
delivered on the social question was that which he gave in Ire- 
land in May, 1912, before the University College Conference of 
the Saint Vincent de Paul Society. He began by rejoicing in the 
opportunity to address young men who had not yet reached the 
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age at which a man “accepts things as inevitable, accepts the 
world’s evils as incurable, and just settles down in his groove 
trying to save his own soul, or feather his nest, as the case may 
be, and perhaps pick up a few pieces out of the social wreckage.” 
In this discourse he recounted the achievements of social Catho- 
lics on the Continent, and called the attention of his hearers to the 
acuteness of the social problem in Great Britain. He revealed 
the true purpose of his speech, when, after describing the origin 
and accomplishments of the Catholic Social Guild, the most suit- 
able weapon yet forged by English Catholics for grappling intel- 
ligently with this problem, he exhorted the Irish to follow this 
example, and found a similar organisation in their country. As 
will be seen in another connection, his words did not fall on un- 
receptive minds.’° 

Other voices were raised in behalf of the Guild. Archbishop 
Whiteside, for example, when discussing the need for a living 
wage at a meeting held at Liverpool, at which Monsignor Park- 
inson made one of his speeches on the work of the Guild, stressed 
the need for a branch of the Guild in the industrial city of 
Liverpool. George Milligan, a convert and friend of Archbishop 
Whiteside, was another staunch advocate for the Guild. His 
relations with it were the more significant because he was a 
humble worker who had to his credit the by no means simple 
accomplishment of having brought about the complete organisa- 
tion of the dock labourers of the North-end of Liverpool during 
the great strike of 1911. Leslie Toke, in his preface to a book 
entitled Life Through Labour’s Eyes, of which Milligan was the 
author, called the latter ‘the spokesman of the inarticulate masses 
of England. The book itself was largely a plea for the Chris- 
tianisation of the labour movement. In 1913, Milligan, speaking 
as one who had lived his life amongst the poor, deplored the delay 
in the founding of the Guild. Had it come into existence twenty- 
five years before, it would, in his opinion, have averted an im- 
mense amount of harm.” 

In January, 1913, Henry Somerville wrote a thoughtful article 
for the Month on “The Work Before the Catholic Social Guild.” 
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He mentioned the three conditions which had brought the Catho- 
lic social movement into existence: the lack of harmony existing 
between some important features of the existing social system and 
the principles of Christian morality, the fact that large sections 
of the population found it difficult or impossible to live proper 
human or Christian lives, and the danger that morally wrong and, 
consequently, socially disastrous, remedies might be applied to 
the present ills. He declared that the ultimate aim and end of 
the Social Catholic movement was to rebaptise and Christianise 
the commonwealth. After discussing at some length the various 
concerns of the Catholic Social Guild, he concluded by recalling 
Bishop von Ketteler’s statement that the fight between the Church 
and her enemies would eventually quit the domain of dogma and 
rage afresh in the domain of social problems. They were, he said, 
already witnessing the fulfillment of that prophecy.’® 


THE PRODUCTION AND CIRCULATION OF SOCIAL LITERATURE 


No attempt will be made in this section to give an exhaustive 
account, or even a cursory survey, of all the Catholic social lit- 
erature which the Catholic Social Guild, in accordance with one 
of its avowed aims, has supplied from the first days of its ex- 
istence to the time of writing. Some of this literature has re- 
ceived, or will receive, considerable notice in other connections. 
In this section the purpose will be simply to give an idea of the 
character of the main types of books and pamphlets produced 
by the Guild, with occasional references to their contents by way 
of illustration. The Catholic social literature, which was pro- 
duced prior to the time of the Catholic Social Guild, was pub- 
lished by the Catholic Truth Society, which had added that type 
of publication to its more characteristic output of apologetic 
books and pamphlets. This organisation continued to publish 
the social literature edited by the Guild until such time as the 
latter took over the publication of its own works. 

The Year Book, which has steadily appeared at the beginning 
of each year was, and still is, the most distinctive feature of the 
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Guild’s literary output. The first, that of 1910, has been noted. 
Those for the succeeding five years followed the same general 
plan of pointing out the progress and activities of the Guild at 
home and giving sympathetic attention to what was being done 
along similar lines by Catholic social agencies abroad. For in- 
stance, in the Year Book for 1911, there was an account of the 
importance which the social question assumed in the deliberations 
of the first Annual Catholic Congress which was held at Leeds in 
1910. The second part of this Year Book was devoted to a con- 
sideration of “Some Catholic Social Forces’”—Catholic charitable 
and social works which do not fall within the scope of this work, 
on account of their strictly conventual or parochial nature, or 
by reason of their limited aim.’® 

By 1g12 it was felt that less emphasis need be placed on the 
enunciation of principles and the exhortation to action, and more 
space given to specific achievements. For instance, the Year 
Book for 1913 contained a diary of events bearing on the social 
and industrial life of the people during the year 1912. Scotland 
began to receive consideration, accounts being given of such in- 
stitutions as the Catholic Social Reform Association which or- 
ganised lectures for the purpose of stimulating interest in social 
questions, and The Catholic Institute which Archbishop Mack- 
intosh opened in Glasgow. This was designed as a central meet- 
ing place for clergy and laity, and a convenient headquarters for 
all kinds of Catholic social organisations and activities. Atten- 
tion continued to be given to existing Catholic societies and insti- 
tutions like the Catholic Young Men’s Society and the Catholic 
Settlement Association. Bibliographies on social subjects gleaned 
from Catholic and non-Catholic sources were another valuable 
feature of the pre-war Year Books.*° 

The first Year Book to be issued after the outbreak of the war, 
—that for 1916,—was entitled National Reconstruction. This 
set the style for subsequent years. Henceforth each Year Book 
was to be devoted to some special topic. For instance, that for 
1917 dealt with Catholics in England, Their Needs and Oppor- 
tunities, and that for 1918 was entitled A Christian Social Cru- 
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sade and was given over to the scheme for social reconstruction 
which had been advanced by the Interdenominational Conference 
of Social Service Unions. In 1919 the Guild celebrated its tenth 
birthday by reviewing the field which had been covered in the 
decade of its existence, and staking out claims for future advance. 

The method of stressing some special topic in each issue of the 
Year Book has continued to the present day. A practical Guide 
to Social Students appeared in 1920, and The National Catholic 
Forces, which focused attention at the Liverpool Congress in 
1920, was the subject matter for the Year Book for 1921. The 
volume for 1924 was rendered unique by a series of historical 
sketches called Letters on Social History dealing with the rela- 
tion of the Church to the masses throughout the ages. An in- 
teresting episode occurred in connection with the Year Book for 
1926, which was called The Community and the Criminal, and 
was written by the Catholic chaplain to Brixton Prison. One 
reader was so impressed by this volume on the welfare of prison- 
ers as to send an anonymous contribution of one hundred pounds 
to the Catholic Social Guild.** 

Beginning with 1911 and continuing through 1920, the Guild 
issued a Quarterly Bulletin, Though a slender little paper, it was 
invaluable for its notes on Catholic social progress at home and 
abroad, its reviews of contemporary social literature, and its news 
of projected social legislation, and other topics of current interest. 
From time to time it contained thought-provoking articles from 
such trenchant pens as that of Vincent McNabb. 

At the request of workingmen, the Bulletin was superseded by 
the Christian Democrat, a monthly magazine first issued in Jan- 
uary, 1921. Like its predecessor, this paper keeps the members 
of the Catholic Social Guild in touch with the current activities of 
its numerous branches, and gives news of recent events in the 
economic and industrial world. It has between five and six thou- 
sand readers and counts among its contributors leading Catholic 
social thinkers.*? 

One of the first acts of the Guild was to issue, in conjunction 
with the Catholic Truth Society, a great number of penny pam- 
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phlets dealing with social principles. It was also through this 
channel that Catholic social students were provided for the first 
time with helpful lists of books. Perhaps the most important 
pamphlet of the first series was a translation of Leo XIII’s En- 
cyclical ‘On the Condition of the Working Class,” with an intro- 
duction and synopsis by Monsignor Parkinson. In this way the 
social teaching of the great Pontiff was brought to the attention of 
the humblest English workman.** 

Many of these pamphlets, timely though they were, proved 
to have only ephemeral value. Of more permanent utility was 
the series of Catholic Studies in Social Reform published by P. 
S. King and Son, the purpose of which was to show how Catholic 
principles might be applied to proposed or existing social legisla- 
tion. The first of the volumes was entitled Destitution and Sug- 
gested Remedies and presented to its readers the different schemes 
which were being proposed for the reform of the Poor Law. ‘This 
was followed by Sweated Labour and the Trade Boards Act, in 
which was explained the principle of justice behind the agitation 
for a living wage. The third volume of the series dealt with the 
ever-present Housing problem, and the fourth, The Church and 
Eugenics, written by Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard, aimed to bring the 
best features of eugenics into harmony with Catholic teachings. 
Shortly after the appearance of the first four books of this series, 
the Athenaeum paid them the following tribute: “Each page con- 
tains some expression of opinion pulsating with concern for the 
uplifting of our common humanity; and nothing that might shock 
a too complacent public is whittled of its meaning by ambiguous 
phrasing.” 54 

The War led to the issuing of books and pamphlets designed to 
rouse the Catholic population of England to work for the general 
good during those soul-trying times. After the Armistice the 
Catholic social literature was written for the purpose of urging 
the people to participate intelligently and unselfishly in the heavy 
task of reconstruction. These types of publication will be con- 
sidered in the section given over to Catholic social action in 
Great Britain during those important years. 
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With the growth of study clubs—an important feature of Guild 
activity—there arose an urgent need for textbooks. The Guild 
was quick to supply this demand. The first texts appeared in the 
form of a series of four modest but exceedingly useful volumes 
prepared respectively by Mrs. Crawford, Father Martindale, 
Father Joseph Keating and Dom Anselm Parker, and Father 
Watt. Mrs. Crawford’s booklet, called The Church and the 
Worker, provided the necessary background for students of eco- 
nomic history by its sketch of the Factory System, the Manches- 
ter School of Political Economy, Factory Legislation and Trade 
Unionism, and the sections which followed, on Catholic principles 
of social reform and their application to the conditions which had 
arisen out of those historical developments.*®° 

Father Martindale, in his Gospel and the Citizen, drew general 
lessons for social reformers from the life and teachings of Christ. 
In conclusion he wrote: ‘‘As the Christian grows more perfect, 
more complete will be his renunciation of all individualism and 
self-seeking; there need be no limit to his rejection of personal 
ambition and profit. Still, his general work for others (which 
should rise from the level of justice to that of love) may neces- 
sitate a resistance and even aggression which may become a 
supreme form of self-sacrifice.” ®* 

The other two volumes on Questions of The Day and Elements 
of Economics challenged social students, who had been inspired 
by the exhortations of Mrs. Crawford and Father Martindale, to 
meet practical problems with the technical equipment of trained 
social thinkers. Keating and Parker included in their survey 
such problems as the poverty which results from inadequate 
wages, the existence of disgraceful housing conditions and the 
prevalence of intemperance. Father Watt, in his turn, furnished 
the social student with clear definitions of economic terms and a - 
brief exposition of economic principles.’’ 

One of the most scholarly textbooks published by the Guild 
was Monsignor Parkinson’s Primer of Social Science, a book 
which elicited generous encomiums from the non-Catholic press. 
Two of these comments from non-Catholic sources may be taken 
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as representative. The Hibbert Journal judged it to be ‘‘by far 
the most compendious manual on the subject that has yet ap- 
peared in English,” and declared that “it contains authoritative 
statements of Catholic teaching on social questions which ought 
to be of great interest to thoughtful people who are outside the 
Roman community. It is also thoroughly abreast of the recent 
literature on the subject, and intimately conversant with what 
social workers are attempting in the British Islands and on the 
Continent.’ §8 

The New Statesman was even more enthusiastic in its words 
of appreciation. “Taken all in all,” the reviewer wrote, “this 
is perhaps the best small, cheap introductory primer for eco- 
nomic and political science that is now on the market—in accord, 
for the most part, with what seem to us the best economic and 
political writers, democratic in sympathy, and impregnated with 
a warm sympathy for the disinherited. Its criticisms and pro- 
posals are, of course, not exactly our own. It is, however, inter- 
esting to see how frequently the authoritative teaching of the 
English Catholics today approximates in detail to that of the 
English Socialists, whom (perhaps by Roman misunderstanding 
of differences) they are officially required to denounce. .. . Its 
Catholic phraseology will prevent its circulating in the ‘Ulsters’ 
of Ireland, Great Britain and the Labour and Socialist world, 
though a study of it would do them all no end of good, especially 
when it made them realise what there was to be said against 
their idols. But to anyone who has ceased to sniff the fires of 
Smithfield, the book may be confidently recommended as critical, 
informing and often thought-provoking. In fairness to the large 
Catholic population, it ought to find a place in every public 
library.” °° 

It was soon apparent that English Catholics were not likely to 
suffer from a dearth of literature on social questions. The prob- 
lem arose as to how all this literature was to be circulated, 
especially among those whose economic status did not warrant 
their making extensive purchases of books and pamphlets. A 
supply of “‘Book-Boxes” was devised to meet this need. 
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A word of explanation will make clear this method of distribut- 
ing social literature. On the payment of a small fee, the Catholic 
Truth Society sends out, on loan, to Guild branches and affiliated 
societies, a box of books for the use of groups of social students. 
One type of box will contain an assortment of standard general 
works, a collection of specialised volumes on various social prob- 
lems,—Trade Unionism, or Woman’s Work and Wages, for ex- 
ample; and to these books, usually the work of non-Catholics, 
are added a few written from a distinctly Catholic standpoint. 
Sometimes the whole set of over twenty books deals with a par- 
ticular subject which some study club may be considering, such 
as Socialism or International Relations. An effort is made to 
furnish whatever books are desired, but works of a purely politi- 
cal nature and those representing extreme viewpoints on the social 
question are generally avoided. The delicate task of selection 
falls to the lot of the librarian of the Bexhill Library. In addition 
to lending out Book-Boxes, the Guild makes use of the custom- 
ary channels for the dissemination of literature, such as libraries 
and reading rooms.%° 


Stupy CIRCLES AND STUDY SCHEMES 


The groups to which these first Book-Boxes were sent were 
already taking the form of study clubs. The founders of the 
Guild, in accordance with their aim to develop a social sense 
among Catholics, held that the concerted study of social ques- 
tions was absolutely necessary for a thorough understanding of 
social principles and social conditions, and as an incentive to social 
work. Quite logically, then, numerous study groups sprang up in 
England and Scotland, similar to those which were to be found 
among Catholics on the Continent. The English hierarchy gave 
them a warm welcome and persistent encouragement. The Bishop 
of Northampton urged the spread of the study club movement, 
and the Archbishop of Liverpool went so far as to say that the 
chief hope for the solution of the social question in England lay 
in the multiplication of study circles. 
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There are certain characteristic features of such groups. As to 
membership, all sorts and conditions of people are invited to join 
with those of similar interests and like degree of intelligence for 
the pursuit of social study. There are, for example, study clubs 
for workers of both sexes, study clubs for seminary and college 
students, study clubs for people of leisure, and study clubs for 
business people. Study circles are kept study circles by the 
emphasis which the Guild places on the earnestness of purpose 
required of every student. All things being equal, previous special 
training is rated of considerably less value than a zest for social 
study and a willingness to work hard and systematically. The 
organisation of each club is devised to combine system in pro- 
cedure with informality of atmosphere. Sometimes a tutor, a 
person possessing superior knowledge of the subject in hand, 
guides the discussion. In default of a tutor, another Leader, as 
he is called, whether Director, President or Chairman, is chosen 
as the presiding officer. Other officers, such as secretary, may be 
elected at discretion. Classes, the numbers of which are usually 
restricted to a dozen or less, meet as a rule in a parish hall, or in 
the homes of the different members. 

As regards the curriculum of the study circles, it is customary 
during the first two years for the club to take up Social Science 
and Economic History, sometimes beginning with the one, some- 
times with the other. In this way, a foundation is laid for a 
more complete understanding of those specific social problems 
in which the students are likely to have a lively interest. The 
textbook method is in vogue, especially in those study clubs 
which have no tutor. The book is regularly read and discussed, 
assignments being made for home study, and members are en- 
couraged to ask questions, offer criticisms and make comments. 
The study of a textbook is supplemented by written work on 
the part of the students, difficult as it sometimes is to get adults 
whose previous literary efforts have been confined to the writing 
of school “compositions,” and the very poor, whose home sur- 
roundings and opportunities for leisure may not be conducive 
to such activity, to write weekly essays, or answers to questions, 
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on some phase of the social problem. Yet such outside exercises 
are deemed an invaluable part of the study club training, and 
a tactful Leader will deal gently with the halting and often pain- 
fully composed “home work” of his inarticulate and unpractised 
pupils. Individual specialisation, rather than individual dab- 
bling, is encouraged, because it increases the amount of informa- 
tion “pooled” by the group and provides each student with an 
opportunity to pursue some definite hobby which he can make the 
starting point of wider reading and deeper knowledge.°? 

The Catholic Social Guild gave aim, direction, and systematic 
coordination to the numerous social study clubs scattered 
throughout the country, by organising a study scheme which was 
first devised in the autumn of tg11 and formally inaugurated one 
year later. By this plan, definite courses of study are arranged, 
examiners appointed, and diplomas awarded to the successful 
candidates. This scheme of competitive study is open not only to 
study clubs, but to private students and to schools as well. The 
plan includes syllabi for both elementary and advanced courses, 
and covers the three designated divisions of the work, namely, 
Economic Theory, The Social and Economic History of Eng- 
land, and Some Social Problems of the Day, such as the living 
wage. It is customary to use one textbook,—Devas, for instance, 
—as a foundation, and supplement it by various books of refer- 
ence. One of the most interesting features of the arrangement is 
the list of so-called Study-Points, or topics suggested for elabora- 
tion in the course.®%* 

The rapid growth of study circles was an indication that the 
Guild was already successful in fulfilling its avowed function of 
promoting the study of social questions along Catholic lines and 
facilitating communication between Catholic social students and 
workers. Like the Fabian Society, it was succeeding in its aim 
“to permeate.” Inquiries for information about study clubs kept 
coming, not only from working men and women, but from 
teachers, nuns and priests all over the United Kingdom. Catholic 
organisations, like the diocesan Federations and the Catholic 
Young Men’s Society, took up this work with great enthusiasm. 
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A new aid for students who encountered difficulties in their text- 
books and collateral reading was to be found in the “Catholic 
Social Guild Question Box” which began to appear as a regular 
feature of the Catholic Times. Social students were invited to 
submit their difficulties to the editor, and were assured of care- 
fully considered replies.°* 

The acceptance of the generosity which was thus extended by 
the Catholic Times was a step in the direction of Catholic social 
correspondence classes. Correspondence tuition came, indeed, to 
be one of the concerns of the Guild. For the payment of a small 
fee, students are given the privilege of having their fortnightly 
papers, which they send by mail to a Catholic Social Guild tutor, 
corrected. Examination papers are obtained from the Secretary of 
the Guild. Certificates are issued to those who have passed a 
course in Social Science, and either Industrial History, Political 
Economy, Moral Philosophy, or International Relations, and any 
other subject chosen from the plan of study. Diplomas are 
awarded to those who have successfully completed work in Social 
Science and ¢wo of the other subjects mentioned, as well as in an 
additional course. To receive the Catholic Social Guild diploma, 
students of the Catholic Workers’ College are permitted to sub- 
stitute a pass in the examination for the Oxford University 
diploma in Economics and Political Science for either or both of 
the subjects, Industrial History and Political Economy.°* 

The readers of this history of the Social Catholic Movement in 
Great Britain may be interested in knowing how one of the first 
study clubs projected by the Guild was conducted. “My Study 
Club,” wrote Father Wright, in the September 27, 1911, issue of 
the Catholic Times, “consisted of five young fellows and myself. 
They were a keen set. They had not had the advantage of sec- 
ondary education, but they undertook sociology and economics. 
. . . We have the syllabus of the Catholic Social Guild Study 
Scheme in front of us. We proceed to draw up our rules and to 
determine upon the subject we are to tackle. Our rules we cast 
in a free-and-easy mould; they are mainly two: (1) the appoint- 
ment of a chairman, and (2) the appointment of a secretary. 
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The office of secretary resolves itself into supplying the club with 
the literature prescribed by the C. S. G. syllabus (and collecting 
the money for the defrayal of the debt incurred), and into notify- 
ing members of occasional alteration in date or place of meeting. 

“The duty of the chairman—a position which might be held 
by the members in rotation—is to bring debate . . . back to the 
high road and to economise time by preventing too lengthy a dis- 
quisition on any single point. More rules we have not... . We 
are going in for Course A., i.e., Social and Economic Theory. .. . 
We are to meet once a fortnight, and for our next meeting we 
have all decided to read the first twenty-six pages of Dardano’s 
Elements of Social Science and Political Economy. . . . The 
chairman reads the text as usual, and the rest punctuate his read- 
ing with questions and comments. We begin to perceive how 
the principles of sociology apply to our lives—our private life, 
our business life, our municipal life, and our national life 

“We will submit this matter to the editor of C. S. G. Question 
Box,’ says the Chairman—He has a sharp eye for two things— 
he always manages somehow to get through the portion of the 
textbook fixed upon at the previous meeting, and he so orders 
the time at his disposal—I never knew him to fail—that the last 
fifteen minutes of each meeting may be given up to a soothing 
smoke and chat that is sociable rather than social... . 

“Our six months of social study are finished and it is now the 
first week in July—the week of the C.S.G. examination. Three 
of our members—for we had lost one and the fourth is holiday 
making—stand for the examination. My study club has now 
completed its course.” %° 

One of the Catholic Social Guild tutors writing for the Year 
Book for 1915 expressed a fear lest the remarkable advance made 
by the study clubs during the three years of their existence be 
checked by the War. This, he pointed out, would be a great 
disaster, for never before was there greater need for social knowl- 
edge nor more numerous opportunities for utilising it. Needless 
to say, the clubs survived the great upheaval, and, at present 
about one hundred thirty in number, with membership vary- 
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ing from five or six to even twenty or more, are in a flourishing 
condition in parishes, schools, Guild branches and other centers 
of Catholic social activity. The most effective work is done in 
the industrial parts of the North of England and Scotland, 
though there are lively groups in the Midlands, South Wales and 
London.*? 
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CHAPTER V 


THE EXPANSION OF CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


CATHOLIC SocIAL ACTION ON THE EVE OF THE WAR 


From the time of the formation of the Catholic Social Guild 
to the outbreak of the War, English Catholics continued their 
wonted interest in social questions, both in connection with the 
Guild and independently of its activities. Sometimes there was 
cooperation between the Guild and other bodies, such as that 
which took place each year at the National Catholic Congresses, 
which convened for the first time at Leeds in r910. During the 
period under survey, clergy and laity contributed articles to 
periodicals on various phases of the social question, and Catholic 
Trade Unionists and others engaged in concerted efforts to better 
the condition of their groups. 

Emily C. Fortey, writing for the Crucible in the summer of 
1910, made a powerful appeal for the training of social workers, 
that they might be equipped to make use of the scientific method 
in dealing with the problem of poverty. She drew attention to 
the fact that, whereas people recognised the futility of putting 
an untrained person in a chemical laboratory and expecting him 
to carry on experiments, they had little hesitation about sending 
into the slums workers unprepared to face the yet more com- 
plicated problems to be found there. She also took occasion to 
attack the practice of injudicious almsgiving. Promiscuous 
charity of this sort, however popular it might be with certain 
modern Catholics, was, she made clear, quite out of accord with 
the custom of the bishops of the early church and the teachings 
of the Church Fathers and had played no part in the famous 
society founded by Frederic Ozanam. Not only social workers, 
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but citizens taking their places on responsible public bodies should, 
she asserted, be grounded in economics, sociology and ethics.* 

Mrs. Crawford, in her Jdeals of Charity, offered suggestions 
as to where social workers could be trained. She herself had 
profited by attending lectures at the London School of Economics, 
which was part of the University of London. For those who 
required less thorough and less strenuous training she recom- 
mended courses of lectures at the School of Sociology and Social 
Economics conducted in codperation with the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society. The Charity Organisation Society itself, in spite of 
certain limitations, offered a valuable apprenticeship in social 
training through work in its district offices. Social workers in 
search of information could apply with profit to the British 
Institute of Social Service. The Woman’s Institute filled a dis- 
tinct need for the training of secretaries and as a center for the 
dissemination of knowledge regarding women’s work and prog- 
ress. For practical information, especially of a nature desired by 
voluntary workers, she recommended the Home Arts and Indus- 
tries Association.’ 

Catholic social students participated in the National Con- 
gresses which came to be an annual feature of Catholic life in 
England. At Leeds in 1910 the Guild obtained dignified publicity 
and held three meetings, the first in union with the Catholic 
Truth Society and the Catholic Women’s League, the second a 
members’ meeting, and the third one open to the general public. 
These occasions, however, did not exhaust its influence on the 
Congress. The Guild played a part in several of the sectional 
meetings held by various societies, and was brought to the atten- 
tion of Catholic Federationists, Catholic Trade Unionists and 
Catholic Women’s organisations. The cause of social reform for 
which it had come into being was urged on many other occasions, 
as when the Bishop of Northampton, for example, made it the 
subject of his sermon in the cathedral at Leeds.® 

Among the many papers read at the Leeds Conference was 
one on “Catholic Social Work,” by Mrs. Philip Gibbs. She in- 
sisted that we must act as if social evils were remediable, and 
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called upon her coreligionists to wake up and make their distinc- 
tive contribution. They must not fail to profit by the experience 
of others, she said, and should join the great army of non-Catholic 
social workers wherever work was being done for the relief of 
poverty, or the inculcation of moral principles. Catholic represen- 
tatives should, she held, be found on every social reform commit- 
tee, even when they could not agree with all the methods em- 
ployed, or all the ideals embodied in its schemes. She reminded 
her audience that conditions had changed and that democracy had 
come to stay. If Catholicism was also to stay, she declared, the 
democracy must be Christian.* 

At Norwich, in 1912, Cardinal Bourne, when congratulating 
the Catholic Social Guild on the prominent part it had played in 
the deliberations of the annual Conference, urged that every 
Catholic lend his whole-hearted support to the Guild. The mem- 
bers of the Guild, he reminded his audience, had had the courage 
to engage in pioneer work, and pioneers, he went on to say, had 
to make their way on an untrodden path and might take a wrong 
turn. He had no reason to believe, he said, that the Guild had 
taken a wrong turn or made any mistakes, but, if a difficulty 
should arise, it might prove disastrous should they withdraw their 
confidence from its work.° 

So successful had been the sectional meetings of the Guild at 
previous Congresses that in 1913 the Permanent Committee gave 
it the opportunity to organise the Saturday afternoon mass- 
meeting, which was held in the Guildhall, the largest auditorium 
in Plymouth. A large and enthusiastic audience listened to a 
number of prominent speakers give expression to “The Catholic 
Demand for a Living Wage.” The Bishop of Northampton de- 
nounced the “vile and unjust” conditions under which most 
workers were forced to live. Mr. Thomas Burns and Mr. George 
Milligan, speaking from the standpoint of Trade Unionists, gave 
testimony based on personal experiences, to the actual need for 
the new wage. The workers’ distress was emphasised still further 
by two women representatives of sweated industries who, in short 
speeches, touching in their simplicity, brought the question of 
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a living wage out of the realm of the academic into the domain 
of pathetic reality. On the occasion of the Plymouth meeting, 
Cardinal Bourne again spoke words of kind encouragement to the 
Guild.® 

It was at Plymouth also that the Cardinal made the interesting 
statement that the question had come up sometimes as to how 
far Catholics ought to unite with non-Catholics in those general 
movements that affected the welfare of the people as a whole. He 
had never hesitated, he said, even in Rome itself, to give the 
opinion that, whatever might be the case in countries where the 
bulk of the population was Catholic, in England the only way that 
Catholics could gain influence in any great movement was to 
participate directly in it.” 

Cardinal Bourne made these remarks when addressing the Con- 
ference of Catholic Trade Unionists. This organisation must not 
be confused with the Catholic Trade Unions to be found in some 
of the other countries of Europe, where it is customary for 
Catholics to set up trade unions open only to Catholics. In Eng- 
land the trade unions are not organised along religious lines. 
Catholic workers, however, while remaining active members of 
their respective unions, had established a Conference for the con- 
sideration of those special problems which confronted them as 
Catholics. At a time when the mass of Catholic workers were 
unorganised and apathetic in the face of the threatened de- 
Christianisation of democracy, Dr. Casartelli, the Bishop of Sal- 
ford, while addressing a mass-meeting in Manchester, declared, 
in substance, that the time had arrived for the Catholic Trade 
Unionist to reconsider his position. It was in response to this 
encouragement from high quarters that the new organisation 
sprang up. The first meeting of Catholic Trade Unionists had 
been held at Manchester, in 1908. Two years later a Conference 
of Catholic Trade Unionists, organised by the Trade Union sub- 
committee of the Catholic Federation in the Salford Diocese, 
was formally inaugurated “for the purpose of safeguarding the 
Catholic interests of the Catholic members of the Trade Union 
and Labour movements.” § 
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At the Catholic Congress held at Newcastle the Catholic Trade 
Unionists protested against the recent secular trend in education. 
A year later, at Norwich, Cardinal Bourne told the same group 
that he had gladly acceded to the request of the bishops to act 
as ecclesiastical superior to the National Conference of Catholic 
Trade Unions. It was incumbent upon every good Catholic trade 
unionist, he said, to recognise the binding force of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the rights of other men—the rights of employers 
of labour, for example. Regarding strikes and lockouts, he held 
that the good to be gained by such measures must be of suf- 
ficient magnitude to compensate for injury done to those not di- 
rectly engaged in the struggle.® 

Mr. Thomas F. Burns, Secretary of the National Conference 
of Catholic Trade Unions, welcomed the Catholic Social Guild 
which, he foresaw, would be instrumental in bringing a knowledge 
of Catholic social principles to Catholic Trade Union members, 
and through them to the attention of Trade Union Congresses 
and Labour Party Conferences. He believed that for the lack of 
such a leavening influence the Socialist viewpoint would dominate 
the economic counsels of these meetings, and the religious at- 
mosphere which enveloped them would be the exclusive creation 
of Church of England and Nonconformist bodies. Early in its 
history the Conference of Catholic Trade Unionists set its face 
against such policies as collectivism, relaxation of the divorce 
law and exclusively secular education. In 1914 the Conference 
was laying general plans for the formation of an international 
organisation of Catholic trade unionists, but a preliminary meet- 
ing, scheduled to be held at Lucerne in August of that year, was 
prevented from taking place by the outbreak of the War. After 
the Catholic Trade Unionist organisation had won its fight against 
the divorce and secular education resolutions which came up 
year by year at the Trade Union Congresses, it passed out of 
existence.'® 

The attitude of Catholic Trade Unionists and other Catholics 
toward the problem of education was not restricted to a vigilance 
lest the schools conducted under religious auspices be discrimin- 
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ated against, or their very existence jeopardised, or Catholic 
teachers made to suffer in any way. Catholic schools were ex- 
pected to take a prominent part in the training of social workers, 
and one writer, Father Wright, did not hesitate to express the 
opinion that the responsibility for making a Catholic social pro- 
gramme effective rested with the Catholic Education Authorities. 
Sociology, he held, should be taught in seminaries and colleges, 
in order to fit each graduate to take in the world “a man’s full 
share of duty.” In 1913 the Catholic Teachers Conference passed 
resolutions condemning the principle of contracting out, and de- 
manding equality of educational opportunity for every child in 
the kingdom.*+ 

Other interests of Catholic social reformers were receiving at- 
tention at the outbreak of the War. For instance, the appeal for 
boys’ clubs, to which timorous expression had been given in the 
nineteenth century, took the form of a confident and successful, 
agitation in the twentieth. Catholic Boys’ Clubs sprang up all if 
over the country to rescue boys from the dangers that dogged 
their steps after they left school to become wage-earners. Bert- 
rand Devas and James Britten gave thoughtful consideration to 
the problems of these clubs. Mr. Devas laid stress on the need 
for a responsible head for each club and declared that the value 
of such an organisation lay in its power to provide a meeting 
place for friends and an opportunity to form new acquaintances. 
Mr. Britten, whose observations were based on some twenty years 
personal experience in boys’ clubs, emphasised the indispensable 
importance of sympathy and tact in dealing with boys, but warned 
of the disappointment in store for those who expected effusive 
expressions of gratitude in return for kindness shown. A gen- 
eral benevolence which catered indiscriminately for large num- 
bers had usually resulted in the predominance of the bad element 
over the group of good and steady boys. The rule of total 
abstinence must be enforced and encouragement given to the 
cultivation of a taste for reading. Mr. Britten dilated on the 
advantages which would accrue from the democratic manage- 
ment of boys’ clubs. Regarding the important question of re- 
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ligious influences, both he and Mr. Devas were convinced that 
if the religious element were clumsily obtruded, the boys would 
be repulsed, but if subtly introduced, it was capable of doing 
an immeasurable amount of good.” 

The subject of Temperance also had its innings during those 
pre-war years. The Rev. Edward Somers, writing in the Tablet 
in 1911, assailed the notorious intemperance of Great Britain as a 
vulgar vice full of menace to the vitality and continuance of the 
race. In his opinion, teetotalism was a desperate remedy for a 
desperate disease, but, unfortunately, for a large number of Eng- 
lishmen, an absolute necessity. The Bishop of Salford, early in 
1912, asked if Catholics were doing all that they might do in the 
crusade against drink and the promotion of temperance. He had 
\ an uneasy feeling that since the days of Cardinal Manning and 
Father Nugent, Catholic energies had slackened in that important 
work. Recent statistics, he pointed out, had raised a hope that 
the nation was becoming more sober, but he doubted if the im- 
provement were sufficiently great to justify a relaxation of effort.** 

In 1914, Father Bede Jarrett, the eloquent Dominican preacher, 
published a book on St. Antonino and Mediaeval Economics. 
In it he recounted the life and good works of the great Arch- 
bishop of Florence, whose writings on social and political ques- 
tions contain valuable suggestions for the settlement of social 
problems by the principles of truth and justice which, in the 
opinion of this recent biographer, may bear fruit in our own 
time.** 

Shortly before the fateful decision which brought Great Britain 
into the War, Cardinal Bourne, in addressing the annual meeting 
of the Catholic Union, spoke of the Social Problem. The most 
prominent questions of the day and those that imperatively 
called for some solution were, he declared, the ending of the 
labour difficulties, the existing differences between workers and 
employers and the rights of capital and labour. He indicated the 
duty of Catholics to take upon themselves their share of the 
burden of solving the social problem which loomed so large all 
over the world. The Cardinal gave as his opinion that the social 
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revolution which accompanied and assisted the religious changes 
of the sixteenth century gave birth to the principle of individual- 
ism, which lay at the root of the difficulties of his day.’® 


CARRYING ON IN War TIME AND Days OF READJUSTMENT 


It was important that there should be no relaxation of social 
study and social action during the critical days of the War and 
the equally trying times that followed. It was rather necessary 
that efforts should be redoubled to meet the abnormal conditions 
produced by the infinitely complex series of events, some radicated 
in the distant past, which in 1914 pitted two groupings of Euro- 
pean nations against each other in a struggle which threatened to 
destroy the best of what both had given to the world. Loyally 
and effectively the Catholics of Great Britain took up their share 
of the appalling burden.’® 

The Catholic Social Year Book for 1915 was devoted to the 
War and the problems to which it gave rise. The first Section de- 
veloped the idea that the conflict in which England was engaged 
was a just one, irrespective of the lower motives that might also 
be present. The second Section was devoted to practical con- 
siderations. Catholics were urged to cooperate in every way with 
efforts to lessen the strain of the abnormal times in which they 
were living, and bring comfort to those who were sorrowing. The 
editors were able to rise above the passions engendered by the War, 
and, speaking a good word for the German people, urged a humane 
attitude toward them: “ . .. we hope one day to be friends with 
the Germans again. May we be able to look them in the face, 
conscious that we have fought them like Christians and gentle- 
men.” The editors further pleaded that the Germans living in 
England be not subjected to petty persecution.1” 

Sections of the same book were devoted to such topics as the 
moral dangers of war time and the breakdown of international 
morality. Father Bernard Vaughan wrote on “War and the Spirit 
of Self-Sacrifice,” a spirit, which, he emphasised, must not end 
with the War. ‘We must be prepared,” he wrote, “when the war 
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shall have been fought through to victory, to face the war to be 
waged against social wrongs.” *8 

An appeal was made in the Year Book for an increased mem- 
bership of Catholic Boy Scouts fo carry on such activities as 
delivering messages to public authorities, assisting in the recep- 
tion of refugees from France and Belgium, and substituting in 
business offices for the clerks who had enlisted. Under the 
caption, “Labour Disputes in 1914,” the statement was made that 
but for the War, the year 1914 might have seen industrial disputes 
even more acute than those of the three preceding years. Mr. 
Somerville, the writer of this article, recorded as a significant 
development the recent organisation of miners, railway men and 
transport workers into the “Labour Triple Alliance.” *° 

In the early days of the War there arose the question of the 
ethics of strikes in war time. Two representative Catholic lead- 
ers, Archbishop John A. Maguire of Glasgow and Mr. George Mil- 
ligan, gave their views on this important question. In introducing 
the carefully considered pronouncements of these two gentlemen, 
the Catholic Social Guild Bulletin made the following comment: 
“What the critics of the working classes are apt to forget is that 
excessive over-time, carried on over long weeks, is bound to pro- 
duce a reaction, and beyond certain limits must always prove a 
mistaken policy . . . it is notorious that Government contractors 
of all kinds make huge profits in war time, and there is no reason 
to suppose that this war will prove an exception. Yet is it more 
unpatriotic of the workers, suffering from the high price of food, 
to seek to have a share in these abnormal profits, than for the 
capitalists to earn them?” ?° 

The Archbishop, in his protest against the unjust attack made 
by the conservative element and its mouthpieces on the Clydes- 
bank engineers, wrote: ‘“The men are ‘chaffering for a farthing 
an hour’ (By the way, this sum is a rhetorical misstatement). 
Are not the masters also chaffering? Why should the men only 
be censured? It may be said—because they have moved, gone 
on strike. But the masters do not need to move; they have only 
to sit still, their profits go on and wages do not increase unless 
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the men strike. The masters are ready enough to use their special 
weapon—a lockout—when it suits them. It would not suit them 
just now. They want work to go on briskly and to produce good 
dividends, without having to pay high wages. . . . Most of the 
masters and shareholders would be very little inconvenienced even 
if food prices should rise further and their dividends be some- 
what reduced. As things are, there may be the trouble of looking 
out for new investments for surplus profits. We do not at present 
observe any very stringent economy in the lives of the com- 
fortable classes of Glasgow and its suburbs.” ** 

Mr. Milligan, curiously enough, expressed his espousal of the 
cause of the workers in somewhat milder terms than those which 
had been employed by his Grace the Archbishop. ‘Certainly,’ 
he wrote, “it is no time for disputes in the industrial world when 
the country is fighting in the greatest fight history has ever known. 
. . . But when food and the cost of living go up in the interest 
of commercial profit—the voice of the workers demands its meed 
of justice. . . . Popular opinion is in favour of better wages, but 
believes that this should be gained without any cessation of work. 
Of course, if employers remain obdurate against reasonable 
claims, there is only one means of keeping the peace,—that is, 
Government intervention.” 7? 

The Catholic Social Guild edited a practical pamphlet entitled 
How to Help the Belgian Refugees. Physical necessities, it 
was pointed out, should first be attended to, and efforts made to 
keep people of the same class and occupation together and in 
touch with the corresponding groups in England. The custom of 
“treating” the visitors to strong drink was condemned, as was also 
the widespread tendency to spoil them by too many social atten- 
tions and over-much fussing. It was further urged that the 
refugees be provided with suitable occupations as far as this 
could be accomplished without endangering the interests of Brit- 
ish workers. A number of the Catholic Social Guild study clubs 
took up the problem raised by the presence of these foreign guests, 
and were able to offer to the local authorities valuable suggestions 
for its solution. The Catholic Women’s League and other 
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Catholic groups assisted in the housing and entertainment of the 
refugees.”* 

The matter of soldiers’ recreation became a serious concern of 
public-spirited Catholics. On the occasion of the opening of the 
Soldiers’ Recreation Hut at Park Hall Camp, the Bishop of 
Shrewsbury, who said that he considered the hardships of the 
soldier’s life entitled him to reasonable recreation, thanked the 
Catholic Women’s League for having done so much for the men 
in this respect. Both the Bishop and Mrs. James Hope, the 
President of the League, emphasised the fact that the Hut 
was not exclusively for Catholics. Sir Francis Lloyd declared 
that the Catholic Women’s League Hut near the Cathedral in 
Westminster was one of the best run in London. The same or- 
ganisation set up three huts in France which became extremely 
popular.** 

On June 9, 1917, the Catholic Social Guild held a Conference 
especially organised to consider methods of caring for discharged 
and disabled soldiers. Father Plater, who presided, made a num- 
ber of suggestions in a paper entitled “How to Help Catholic 
Soldiers.” He stressed the point that soldiers should be helped 
to secure the insurance and pensions to which they were entitled, 
because, as he explained, they frequently did not know their own 
rights in these matters.”° 

The Guild got out a leaflet called The War on Waste which 
was designed to bring to a saner state of mind those people who, 
having profited economically by the War, were spending their un- 
accustomed gains with reckless extravagance. The appeal for 
retrenchment was made not only on the grounds of public wel- 
fare, but on the grounds of self-interest as well. It was pointed 
out that any prosperity that resulted from war-time industries 
was bound to be transient and would collapse with the end of the 
War. The workers were urged to put their extra earnings in postal 
savings banks and to encourage the practice of thrift among their 
children. “If your young children are earning good money,” 
advised the Guild, “put some of it aside for them for the hard 
times that will come. You do not want to see them go under 
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when the War is over. You will have to keep them in clothes and 
boots and food while they are learning new work.” *® 

Cardinal Bourne’s Lenten Pastoral for the year 1918 was de- 
voted to The Nation’s Crisis. “It is admitted on all hands,” he 
wrote, “that a new order of things, new social conditions, new rela- 
tions between the different sections into which society is divided, 
will arise as a consequence of the destruction of the formerly exist- 
ing situation. . . . During the war the minds of the people have 
been profoundly altered. Dull acquiescence in social injustice has 
given way to active discontent. The very foundations of political 
and social life, of our economic system, of morals and religion, are 
being sharply scrutinised; and this not only by a few writers and 
speakers, but by a very large number of people in every class of 
life, especially among the workers. Our institutions, it is felt, 
must justify themselves at the bar of reason; they can no 
longer be taken for granted.” He alluded to the new interest in 
Catholicism which had arisen in England during the War, and saw 
in this, as well as in the intrinsic merits of Catholic social prin- 
ciples, a splendid opportunity for Catholics to play a constructive 
part in building up the new social order.?’ 

Father Plater, who had taken upon himself the task of keep- 
ing Catholic soldiers at the front posted on developments in Eng- 
land, wrote enthusiastically of the Cardinal’s Pastoral and urged 
the men to read it for themselves. He added exhortations of his 
own. In his third Letter to a Catholic Soldier, he wrote: ‘How 
many of you have told me that you will put a stop to profiteering 
and clear out corrupt politicians and make an end of jobbery, 
injustice and sham. You say that men must no longer be treated 
like machines and housed like swine. 

“That is right. Come back with big ideas and broad minds 
and high hopes. But don’t think that these reforms can be won 
by mass meetings and big talk. They must be worked for. 

‘“. . Just as you drilled your body for war, so you must drill 
your mind for peace. Very few people think. You must give 
them a lead. 

“, . . talk over this letter with one or two other Catholic boys 
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and arrange to meet at regular times and get your brains to work 
on these subjects.” 8 

The Catholic Social Year Book for 1915 devoted a section to 
“Moral Dangers of War-Time.” It stated that, while govern- 
ments were taking measures to protect soldiers from the drink 
evil, the military authorities had not shown themselves sufficiently 
alert in fighting another danger to which soldiers were exposed, 
that of sexual irregularities, especially prostitution. The article 
urged that innocent amusements be provided for the men at the 
front and that they be fortified by all the religious and moral 
aids which could be mustered in their behalf.?® 

Early in the War an organisation was formed, The Temperance 
Council of the Christian Churches, to combat the drink evil. 
Cardinal Bourne, who was one of its presidents, expressed at 
various meetings his strong conviction that the legal restrictions 
which had been placed on the liquor traffic during the War should 
not be relaxed with the coming of peace. At a meeting held a 
few days before the Armistice, the Cardinal, in summarising the 
conclusions to which the members of the Council had come— 
among them the necessity for the limitation of public houses and 
the restriction of hours for business and the encouragement of 
local option—gave as his opinion that of all the recommendations 
which had been made, the most important was that for the provi- 
sion of recreational alternatives for the social attractions of the 
drink shop.*° 

The other danger to which soldiers and civilians were exposed 
was prostitution. Much has been spoken and written in extenua- 
tion of this evil and much in its condemnation, but perhaps the 
viewpoint most far-reaching and insidious in its consequences is 
that which counsels acquiescence in its existence aS a necessary 
evil—an opinion to which Lecky gave egregiously sentimental ex- 
pression. Since public opinion is more terrifying—because less 
remote—than the wrath of God, society’s complacency regarding 
this problem has been but a connivance with human weakness to 
bring ruin to the individual and pollution to the race. 

Of late years, certain elements have been at work to clear the 
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atmosphere and modify the attitude just mentioned. Leaders 
of the feminist movement have protested against the injustice to 
women inherent in the tolerance of this institution, government 
authorities have seen the mocking futility of efforts at “regulation”’ 
and the most reputable representatives of the medical profession 
have at last lined up with the most inflexible of moralists in their 
teaching of the possibility and benefit of self-control. Thoughtful 
English Catholics have expressed views in harmony with the best 
of modern developments in the attitude toward this social evil. 
In 1917, P. S. King published for the Catholic Social Guild a 
volume entitled Prostitution: The Moral Bearings of the Problem, 
written by a prominent member of the Catholic Social Guild, and 
containing a chapter on venereal diseases, of which a former resi- 
dent medical officer of London Lock Hospital, also a member 
of the Guild, was the author. Among the remedies suggested to 
lessen the volume of the evil were: dissemination of the knowl- 
edge of the physical consequences of promiscuous sexual relations; 
the careful supervision of the feeble-minded girl who is in danger 
of being drawn into the maelstrom of commercialised vice; better 
housing conditions; a living wage, recreational facilities and decent 
lodgings for working women; and the abandonment of the tolera- 
tion of a “wild oats” phase in a young man’s life.*+ 

With reference to the deleterious influence of prostitution on 
the status of women in general, the author, alluding to the man 
who has negotiated with the prostitute class, made this comment: 
“He may come to be in daily contact with average women, later 
he may come into touch with women as much above the average 
as the prostitute was below. To him these more highly developed 
women appear the exceptions, and his subconscious belief in the 
inherent moral weakness and mental inferiority of woman as a 
sex remains undisturbed. His mentality thus inclines him towards 
excessive protection for virtuous women and leaves him cold in 
face of schemes for their intellectual improvement. 

“In the infected outlook of the majority of young men who 
become predominantly the builders of the social state we have 
an explanation of the slow and very difficult improvement in 
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the position of women as a whole. Thus does the small army of 
prostitutes, serving a large army of young men, avenge itself in 
the spiritual sphere upon the Society which has not risen to a level 
which can dispense with its existence. And this vengeance falls 
primarily upon virtuous women. The man brings his prejudiced 
judgment to bear on normal life, to the disadvantage of average 
women,” *2 

Various English Catholics have protested against the custom of 
penalising women who have committed sex offenses while excus- 
ing men guilty of the same type of wrongdoing. In this connec- 
tion, one or two representative opinions may be cited. Monsignor 
Brown, in an article published in the Dublin Review, entitled 
“The Church and Prostitution,” made this statement: “It may 
seem a revolutionary thing to say, but as far as one can judge, 
the whole social attitude towards women who have been im- 
moral must be changed if the evil is to diminish, and not increase. 
. . . Every sin of fornication is an act of two persons, and it is 
useless to speak of prostitution as if it were only a matter which 
concerns women, instead of regarding it as a horrible evil brought 
about by the unbridled passions of men.” A few years later 
Father Martindale, in his introduction to Charlotte Leigh-Smith’s 
pamphlet on Rescue Work, declared that “Catholics have once 
and for all to set their faces against the various versions of the 
dictum that a man cannot be expected to behave as accurately 
as a woman.” °3 

During the War, frequent inquiries reached the Catholic Social 
Guild in regard to the part which Catholics should take 
in the propaganda which was being organised through the country 
for the sake of combatting the prevalence of venereal diseases. 
The Guild pointed to the fact that Cardinal Bourne was one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the N.C.C.V.D., that the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Guild was a member of the Council, and that Father 
Keating sat on the literary sub-committee, as sufficient guarantee 
that in its general aims the programme of the National Council 
was in harmony with Catholic ideals.** 

Less immediately connected with the problems of war, but 
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synchronous with them, were other social questions and social 
needs with which Catholics in England also concerned them- 
selves. It would be inexact to say that enthusiasm was always 
present, or that leaders of the social movement did not feel con- 
strained at times to utter protest against recurrent lethargy. 
Father Plater, for instance, in making an appeal for funds at the 
Catholic Social Guild meeting at Birmingham in 1915, deplored 
the ease with which money could be collected for almost any 
cause, except that of propagating sound social principles. People 
would subscribe for ‘‘the maintenance of superannuated cats and 
asthmatic poodles,” he declared, ‘but not for the maintenance 
of the Christian social order.” * 

There are indications, however, that Catholic interest in social 
questions never really lapsed. The Dublin Review in 1915 pub- 
lished an article on the famous non-Catholic university settlement, 
Toynbee Hall. Incidentally, the account made mention of the 
late Mr. Costelloe’s enthusiasm for the scheme for the establish- 
ment of a Catholic settlement—“Newman House”—in South 
London, and credited him with having encouraged the growing in- 
terest of Catholics in the study of social problems, by the sup- 
port which he lent to the so-called Guild for Social Reform, 
in which Catholics participated, and which may be regarded as a 
precursor of the Catholic Social Guild. Appeals were made by 
Catholics for reasonable State activity in the solution of the social 
question. The Rev. Herbert Lucas developed the idea in an 
article in the Tablet in 1917, that the function of the State was 
neither to let things be, nor to attend to everything, but rather 
to try as far as possible to get things done. One year later 
Bernard Vaughan, in an address at Glasgow, rejoiced in the ex- 
tension of the franchise, by the Reform Act of 1918, to include 
a great number of the working population who had hitherto pos- 
sessed no voting rights.*° 

At the end of the War the Catholic Social Guild published 
a pamphlet by Father Cuthbert entitled Labour Claims and In- 
dustrial Peace, in which he pointed out that a merely political 
peace was not sufficient, if the world were to become happier and 
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better. It needed the boon of an industrial peace as well. He 
showed the harmony which existed between Catholic principles 
and the fundamental claims of the world of labour, namely, the 
right to a living wage, security against unemployment, more 
democratic management of industry, and greater freedom for 
workers in the ordering of their own lives.*” 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster adverted from time 
to time to social questions. A statement made in Le Cor- 
respondant that all his writings on the labour movement were 
worthy of the great tradition of Manning, whose spirit he had 
perpetuated and whose style he had made his own, may be some- 
what exaggerated; but not so the sentence which followed it, 
to the effect that nothing which concerned England and its people 
left him indifferent. He was especially insistent upon the workers’ 
right to a living wage, the payment of which, he declared, was in- 
dustry’s first charge. This wage, in his opinion, must be regu- 
lated not only by the economic value of the services rendered 
by a man to his employer, but should also bear some relation 
to the worker’s value to the community as the father of a 
family.*® 

The work of the Catholic Social Guild was receiving such wide- 
spread notice that in the fall of 1919 it could issue a leaflet 
containing expressions of commendation which had recently been 
received from prominent ecclesiastics and laymen. Among those 
who contributed to this meed of praise were Cardinals Gibbons, 
Gasquet and Mercier, Dr. John A. Ryan, Prof. Alfred Rahilly and 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc. Cardinal Gibbons pointed out the need for 
more trained men and women in social sciences, and wrote that the 
Guild was fulfilling a glorious mission in equipping future leaders 
with a knowledge of Christian principles. Mr. Belloc declared 
that the difficulty was not that the Catholic solution of social 
problems was disliked or opposed, but that it was unknown. 
Without assuming that the majority of people would accept 
Catholic social principles if they were widely disseminated, it was 
nevertheless imperative, he thought, that they be known, for their 
inherent possibility of regenerating society. The Guild, he went 
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on to say, deserved support in the task it had assumed of spread- 
ing the Catholic point of view.*® 

Mr. Henry Somerville wrote a scholarly exposition of the work 
of the Social Guild during the period of Reconstruction in Eng- 
land. He first gave consideration to the problems of social unrest 
in England following the War, such as over-taxation, unemploy- 
ment, the high cost of living, and housing, and then to the part 
played by the Guild in meeting these problems. He dwelt on the 
necessity for ethical principles in industrial relationships, and 
made the point that the Catholic Church had the advantage of 
possessing the confidence of members of the working class. The 
Guild, through its study circles, literature and lectures, was, 
in his opinion, responsive to one of the most vital needs of the 
hour.*° 

In 1920 the Catholic Social Guild held its first summer school. 
Men and women, mostly of the working class, and nearly all of 
them members of study clubs, assembled at Oxford for ten days 
of serious discussions of social questions. The lectures were well- 
organised and comprehensive. Father Joseph Rickaby approached 
these questions from the standpoint of a moral theologian giving 
their ethical basis; Mr. Francis Urquhart described their historical 
background; and Mr. Henry Somerville threw light on specific 
problems of the day.** This first meeting proved so successful 
that a summer school has become an annual feature of the 
Catholic Social Guild. In 1922 it was noted that the majority 
of the visitors were young trade unionists from Lancashire, 
Tyneside and South Wales, with a generous admixture of uni- 
versity students, professional people and men and women of 
leisure. The Guild has invited distinguished foreigners to address 
its members at summer school. For instance, in 1924 Mr. Ser- 
rarens lectured on Continental Trade Unions, and in 1925, when 
the conferences were devoted to the subject of International Rela- 
tions and World Peace, the foreign representation was ap- 
propriately large.*? 

A contributor to Blackfriars in 1925 wrote a trenchant article 
entitled ““Big Business and Blasphemy.” He said that it had been 
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reserved for our age to produce a heresy which eclipsed all others, 
the worship of Big Business. Denouncing the cant about its 
ideals—efficient salesmanship, truth in advertising, and the rest— 
he pointed out the fundamental difference between the philosophy 
of Big Business and that of Christianity. Recent literary ef- 
forts, like Bruce Barton’s Man That Nobody Knows, to prove 
that Christ was the founder of modern business seemed to him 
the very culmination of blasphemy. ‘This is indeed,’ he con- 
cluded, “the last horror of a mad world,—that men should be 
urged to sell their souls for money in order that they may give 
them to God; to worship money so that they may the better 
worship the Son of Man.” 43 

At the time of the mining crisis of 1921 the Catholic Social 
Guild issued a statement through its executive committee in which 
it recounted the causes of the dispute and considered the prac- 
ticability of the proposals offered by the contesting parties for 
its settlement. This manifesto produced some disquietude in the 
camp of English social reformers, who felt that it represented a 
dangerous tendency on the part of the Guild to depart from its 
accustomed practice of not making specific pronouncements on 
definite industrial issues.** 

During the present decade, the workers of England lost two 
of their clerical friends. The fiery Jesuit, Bernard Vaughan, 
died in the autumn of 1922, and two years later Canon James 
Hughes of Liverpool, who had been closely connected with the 
ecclesiastical labours of Archbishop Whiteside, passed away. Ref- 
erences have been made to some of the occasions on which Father 
Vaughan expressed opinions on social questions. Perhaps the best 
estimate of this side of his career is to be found in Martindale’s 
biography of him, in which the author says that though opinions 
might differ as to the value of Father Vaughan’s views on social 
subjects, there could be no doubt about his interest in them. 
Canon Hughes of Liverpool was first led to study the social ques- 
tion by his observation of the sixteen months coal strike, when he 
was a young priest at Wigan in 1893-1894. His good will toward 
the wage-earner found expression on many occasions, especially 
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when in 1911 he cooperated with some trade union leaders in a 
settlement of the Liverpool dockers’ strike. He was also an active 
supporter of the temperance cause.*° 

The Catholic Social Guild has given thoughtful attention to 
schemes for social betterment as they have arisen. For instance, 
in the Guild offices at Oxford a quantity of literature may be 
obtained bearing on plans for the endowment of the family, that 
is, methods of securing a family living wage for married men by 
supplementing the ordinary wages by allowances made for the 
support of children. Not only are social students encouraged to 
acquaint themselves with the various aspects of the scheme, to 
make a study of its exposition by such writers as Miss Rathbone 
and to observe its operation in countries like France, but the 
Catholic press has called the attention of its readers to the 
subject.*® 


STEERING CLEAR OF SHOALS 


In a previous chapter the story of the successful opposition 
of English Catholics to efforts to dragoon them into a political 
party was recounted. The question has also arisen whether the 
Catholic Social Guild has been the best organised expression 
of English Catholic interest in social questions. Specifically, 
has its method of enlightenment rather than dictation been the 
best means of stirring Catholics out of their lethargy regarding 
social questions? At the outset, it must be explained that there 
existed enough such apathy to call forth complaints from public- 
spirited Catholics. 

Shortly after the Guild was founded, the Month lamented that 
the general attitude of Catholics toward social tendencies in 
England was one of timid anxiety, and deplored the inclination 
to regard all democratic legislation as Socialistic.*’ 

A little later, Father Cuthbert, in his Catholic Ideals in Social 
Life, deprecated the remissness of the clergy in this respect and 
urged them to do their part. “There have been priests and 
theologians,” he wrote, “who taboo political economy as though 
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it were the peculiar weapon of the evil one in these latter days; 
especially when the economist belongs to one of the more modern 
and liberal schools. Knowing nothing, frequently, about the 
economist save that he takes a view of social problems different 
from that taken in the pulpit, these theologians are ready to de- 
nounce and ban, but slow to inquire and learn. ... In truth 
there is enough work in our present world both for the political 
economist and the priest. . . . In the presence of these new social 
conditions the priest has undoubtedly a serious task. . . . It is 
not his duty to create economic systems; his part in the work of 
social reform is to set men thinking of their spiritual and moral 
duties towards each other.” 48 

The distinguished Dominican, Father Bede Jarrett, writing in 
Blackfriars only a few years ago charged Catholics in general 
with failing in their apostolic mission: 

“The business of the Church in the world is two-fold: to teach 
and to aid . . . while we frequent the Sacraments dutifully and 
regularly, we do not attend with equal dutifulness and regularity 
to another work no less really demanded of us—setting before 
the world the ideals of Catholic life. . . . We are forever telling 
the world that we have the real principles through which alone its 
salvation is to come. We speak of the encyclicals of Leo XIII, 
and the position of the workingman, which those encyclicals de- 
termine. We say that the Catholic Church has the social remedies 
with the store-cupboard of her moral teaching. But at the mo- 
ment of a strike or lockout, where do Catholics appear? I mean 
not the prelates, but the laity, who sit among employers and em- 
ployed, on Boards of Guardians, on town or city councils. Do 
they behave any differently from their fellows? . . . What is the 
use of our talking about the Catholic Church as containing in her 
teaching the cure of the world’s ills, if in the moment of need 
individual Catholics do nothing to enlighten, modify or inspire the 
schemes of their group or party? Either we have principles that 
are unique, or not. If we have, then our lives and policies should 
be unique; if we have not, then what is the use or where is the 
honesty of all our talk?” *° 
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Discontent has grown more specific and dissatisfaction has been 
voiced from time to time because religious authorities have dealt 
in generalities and have made little effort, and have achieved less 
success in bringing their principles to bear on questions of actu- 
ality. Among those to raise an objection of this sort was Mr. 
Henry Somerville, who, writing in the Commonweal for October 
2I, 1925, complained that as a matter of fact the social teachings 
of the Church had little influence on the lives of Catholics. “Our 
opinions are formed for us by our environment, and our interests,” 
radical Catholic workers accepting the extreme doctrines of thevr 
milieu, and “Catholic business and professional men” luxuriating 
in “the same capitalistic mentality as non-Catholic men of the 
same social strata.” The writer went on to blame the Church’s 
failure to commit Catholics to definite economic opinions and 
pieces of legislation for this chaotic state of affairs, and turned 
with expressions of relief and approval to the political activities 
of Social Catholics on the Continent of Europe. 

In the December 23, 1925, number of the same periodical, 
again anent the Catholic attitude toward economic abuses, he 
wrote: “TI have come to the conclusion that we Catholics will 
have no positive influence on the course of social reform if we 
confine ourselves to the enunciation of general principles. We 
must offer the people something concrete and detailed if we are 
to get them to listen to us. Better risk making mistakes and arous- 
ing keen controversy than stagnate in an easy chair of plati- 
tudes.” °° The spread of this view would lead to the drawing 
up of a Catholic programme by competent authority, and one hav- 
ing religious sanctions—for it would have to be binding in con- 
science if it were to be effective. Out of such a course a Catholic 
political party might logically develop. 

That there should be differences of opinion amongst Catholics 
on matters falling not strictly within the realm of revealed dogma, 
might be hailed rather as a sign of health than otherwise. Such, 
in any case, is the actual condition regarding a great number of 
questions. Leaving aside strictly political affairs, what light has 
been shed on the actual condition with regard to social and eco- 
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nomic questions? Mr. Bertrand Devas, in 1911, after issuing 
a warning as to the very limited number of social evils to which 
specifically Catholic principles could be applied, went on to say: 

“One proof of this is the indisputable fact that there is as much 
diversity of opinion within the Catholic body dividing the extreme 
progressives from the extreme conservatives as there is outside. 
If Catholics do not as a rule avow themselves Socialists, it is only 
because Socialism is under the ban of the Church; but it would 
be idle to deny that there are many devout Catholics who are 
attracted by collectivist ideals and who only refrain from joining 
Socialist societies on account of their loyalty to the Church. 
They represent extreme progressives, and between them and ex- 
treme conservatives (who need no description), every possible 
phase of thought is represented. Catholics are not united by 
Catholic principles of social reform, however much they may be 
united by professing and believing the Catholic faith.” + 

Mr. Somerville himself had once acknowledged these conditions 
and seen reason for them in the circumstances of English life. 
He wrote in the Month for December, 1913: ‘“‘No doubt if the 
people around us were all professed Materialists or Malthusians 
or Anarchists or Communists, Catholics would be at issue with 
their contemporaries on so many points that their social policy 
might rightly be considered distinctive. But taking our English 
world as we find it, composed as it is of moderate Tories and 
moderate Liberals and moderate Labourites, is Catholic principle 
and policy clearly marked off from those of these other groups? 
Or is it not true that there is no distinctively Catholic policy, 
but that Catholicism is compatible with the general aim of any 
of these other schools; though occasionally on questions of 
Eugenics, Education and similar matters, Catholic principles will 
emphatically veto certain proposals that may commend themselves 
to other people.” *? 

In‘so far as diversity of opinion and deficiency in social in- 
fluence concern really vital issues with an ethical aspect, and 
arise from uncritical and un-Christian attitudes or callous in- 
difference in the face of inexcusable evils, they are to be deplored. 
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But does the remedy lie in looking to the Church for definite ex- 
pressions of opinion regarding economic and industrial questions? 

Many objections have been raised to this procedure. As might 
be expected, it is the Catholic with the liberal type of mind who 
is most anxious for the Church to speak authoritatively on social 
questions and declare with unéquivocal precision wherein lies the 
justice or injustice of industrial disputes. Such a person, with a 
sensitive spirit impatient of the apparent apathy of religion in the 
face of social ills and with his own soul seared by the spectacle 
of needless suffering, is likely to call upon his spiritual leaders 
to speak in each crisis—always with the naive assumption that 
their summing up will be that which he desires. 

A knowledge of certain facts of history and contemporary life 
might make him rather pause and pray for a blessed silence, lest 
the expressed judgment be not always on his side. The French 
bishops, themselves not too deeply concerned with the welfare of 
the young men of France, did not hesitate to denounce Marc 
Sangnier to Rome because his otherwise admirable Sillon pos- 
sessed some dangers and defects. Cardinal Taschereau, of Quebec, 
struck at the Knights of Labour in the name of God. But fortu- 
nately, Gibbons and Manning, with very little high ecclesiastical 
sympathy on their side, made a winning fight at Rome. The ex- 
tension of the papal ban to the society in the United States was 
averted, and the original condemnation was reversed. Many of 
the old residents of New York City have personal recollections of 
the unedifying struggle which went on for years between Arch- 
bishop Corrigan and Dr. McGlynn. This began when the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions of Tammany Hall, who had 
“orown gray in the Church” wrote a letter to the vicar-general of 
the diocese, in which, out of the simplicity of his heart and the 
disinterestedness of his motives, he inquired if it were true (as 
rumoured) that the Catholic clergy were supporting Mr. Henry 
George and his social and political platform. The reply, tending 
as it did to create the impression that the Church was opposed to 
Mr. George and his teachings, became excellent campaign material 
for his political opponent. In 1922, suspicion was not lacking 
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that the temporary suspension of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council was inspired by the conservative element, clerical 
and lay, in the United States of America.°* Instances could be 
multiplied. But the conservative nature of these interferences 
should give pause to those who yearn for the intervention of the 
Church in such matters. The weapon which they invoke may 
be a two-edged sword. . 

Not only are the precedents for such direct action unencourag- 
ing, but certain psychological factors are against the experiment. 
Viscount Bryce, in his classic, The American Commonwealth, de- 
voted a chapter to what he believed was a recurring phenomenon 
in American political practice, namely, the failure of the people 
to select their great men as presidents. The Catholic Church has 
not always made its most progressive spirits bishops. Shane 
Leslie, in the Dublin Review for October, 1919, while extolling an 
exception in the person of Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, set 
down the rule: ‘It is perhaps accidental that such men as 
McQuaid become bishops. Rome slakes originality and tempers 
strength, only allowing a license to either in fields otherwise im- 
penetrable to her system. Bishops normally are obedient fly- 
wheels, not generating motors; machines of gentle but inflexible 
calibre, but not unruly machinists.” ** 

Responsible positions and great offices are by their very nature 
likely to have a sobering effect on their incumbents, producing 
a subtle weakening of the pioneer spirit. Briand, in power, did 
not handle a threatened railway strike in a manner befitting a 
professed Socialist; and a liberal Catholic, raised to the purple, 
will think twice before giving countenance to any movement which 
threatens to shake, even slightly, the stability of the established 
order: the conservation of the things that be has become his 
especial task, together with the safeguarding of those whom Saint 
Augustine called the fledglings in the nest. One must look else- 
where for aid to innovation. And as far as their reaction to 
economic conditions is concerned, many churchmen, like many 
statesmen, live and die sublimely unconscious of the fact that the 
present relationship between employer and employed is no more 
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deeply rooted in the essence of things than that which obtained 
in times past between master and slave, or lord and serf. Others 
are so complacent in the face of abuses and so frightened at the 
possibility, of change that they might well have posed for Lord 
Morley’s famous word-portrait of the temperamental conservative. 

There is a further obstacle in the way of the intervention of 
ecclesiastics in social and economic concerns. The complexity 
of some of the problems clamouring for solution is sufficient to 
baffle economic experts. How, then, can churchmen whose talents 
are of a very different order, and whose training has been along 
very different lines, hope to deal with them? Specialists may be 
paralysed with uncertainty in the face of the intricate problems 
and widely-ramifying aspects of a coal strike. Is it fair—or 
wise—to ask members of the hierarchy to pass upon the merits 
of such a case? to determine, for example, the justice of salary 
demands in pounds, shilling and pence? or to set the limit of a 
working day as to the precise number of hours? The action of 
the good men in such eventualities might not only show them to 
be uninformed, but make them ever so slightly ridiculous, as 
happens when they become too specific as to what constitutes 
modesty in dress. 

The English Catholics have not failed to recognise the very 
intricate nature of social questions. Back in the “nineties,” 
Cardinal Vaughan, in an address delivered at Portsmouth, called 
attention to the complexity of the social problem and declared 
that more than one key was necessary to unlock it in all its 
parts. He did not imply that they were to be found on St. Peter’s 
bunch. Monsignor Parkinson at a later date, when pleading for 
an enlightened social effort and codperation on the part of 
Catholics, wrote, “Social life and economic life in these days 
are so infinitely complex that dangers and illusions beset the 
path at almost every step.” And after reiterating his statement 
that social and political problems are most difficult and com- 
plicated, he warned his readers that ‘the smart and easy solu- 
tions of the platform orator or the leaflet are often but the 
crudest superficialities.” °5 
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There is yet another practical danger inherent in ecclesiastical 
authorities taking a stand with reference to particular problems 
and events. It is a serious matter to make any Catholic’s loyalty 
to the Church contingent on the decision of his religious superiors 
regarding some local occurrence or specific social question which, 
when viewed in the proper perspective, may be proved to have 
been of trivial or ephemeral import. There is a type of Catholic 
who, like William George Ward, would welcome a papal bull each 
morning with his copy of the Times. But there are others— 
and their name is legion—who are glad that the Pope is not 
“soing around being infallible’? as the old lady put it, and that 
in numerous crises in everyday life they are expected to solve 
problems as they arise, without recourse to religious authority. 
Such as these would find repeated intervention on the part of the 
episcopacy and the clergy in social and economic affairs an un- 
warranted interference with their personal liberty and perhaps a 
temptation to the loss of faith. 

Granted that it is inadvisable for Catholics to expect church- 
men to pass judgment on specific social problems, are they not 
justified, perhaps, in looking for guidance to an organisation 
formed precisely for the purpose of studying such questions? 
Would not the most effective means of rousing Catholics from 
their social apathy be the drawing up of carefully formulated 
“programmes” of social reform? 

Such questions possess a more than academic interest for the 
Catholic Social Guild, which has had to face criticism on numer- 
ous, and often contradictory, grounds. One group of objectors 
gave vent to disappointment because the Guild failed to take a 
decisive stand on various questions, and was content to spread a 
knowledge of general principles, leaving their specific application 
to the awakened conscience of the individual Catholic. Such 
people were casting about for a Catholic Social Programme and 
were disconcerted because the Guild did not furnish them with a 
convenient ‘‘vade mecum” to be consulted whenever they were 
confronted with some social problem.*® 

At this point such questions may be raised as: Did not the 
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Bishop of Northampton set forth a definite programme of social 
reform at a meeting of the Guild in 1912? Did not the same 
organisation publish for English readers a Catholic Social Plat- 
form written by the American Jesuit, Joseph Husslein? And 
has not the Guild shown at times a willingness to commit itself 
definitely, as in its statement on the coal strike of 1921? To 
dispose of the last matter first, the action regarding the strike did 
not represent the organisation’s opinion as a whole, or pledge its 
members to any specific course. 

As regards the address of Bishop Keating, certain facts stand 
out. He laid down six points of social reform on Catholic lines— 
the living wage, housing, mutual help, Poor Law reform, child 
hygiene and fuller education. They were general suggestions 
about which there could scarcely be much disagreement amongst 
Catholics—the Catholic social conscience had undoubtedly devel- 
oped to the point where it accepted trade unions and saw the 
advantages of school clinics and trade schools—and no effort was 
made to dogmatise over specific proposals, such as the rival 
schemes for Poor Law reform. What was more, the Social Guild 
Bulletin explained to its readers that in issuing its programme 
the Guild had no intention of pledging itself and its members to 
any one solution of the demonstrated evils. Rather did it aim at 
focussing the attention of Catholics on their existence, and culti- 
vating a corporate sense of responsibility for their redress.*” 

Similarly, A Catholic Social Platform, drawn up by the Rev. 
Joseph Husslein, of the Fordham University School of Sociology, 
and reprinted for the Catholic Social Guild, was in reality not an 
effort to meet definite situations, but a statement of broad and 
constructive principles, most of them axiomatic to the Catholic 
social reformer. Neither minds nor consciences were likely to 
chafe at the acceptance of the idea that men were more than 
money and persons more precious than machinery, nor were either 
to agonise over the dictum that strikes were permitted for a grave 
and just cause. With regard to certain minor points, to be sure— 
government loans to enable men to settle on the land, the setting 
up of municipal clinics, etc.—differences of opinion might reason- 
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ably be expected amongst Catholics. But the author gave no in- 
dication that these deductions from general principles had any 
binding force.°® 

The issue of the Universe which gave favourable notice to 
Father Husslein’s pamphlet declared that the Guild had “hero- 
ically, though perhaps presumptuously, striven to teach people 
that principles are more than programmes, and education more 
than machinery—that if people have the right principles, the right 
policy will follow, that schemes apart from principles are futilities 
at the best and usually something worse.” °° 

This policy, however, met with opposition in some circles. As 
early aS 1912 it was necessary to answer the criticism that the 
Guild was at fault in confining itself to general principles instead 
of coming to grips with actual propositions: “Briefly, the Guild 
exists not to record decisions, but to study and discuss social 
problems in a Catholic, but unofficial spirit. . . . Its purpose is 
not to advocate one point of view or to espouse the exclusive in- 
terests of one class; not to turn Catholic Tories into Catholic 
Liberals or to undermine the allegiance of a Catholic trade union- 
ist; but to train its members to test every point of view and the 
interests of every class by discussion with those united to us by 
the bond of common Faith.” °° 

About a year later Henry Somerville made a lecturing tour 
during which he found that some of his audiences failed to under- 
stand the function of the Guild. They wanted a cut-and-dried 
policy on all sorts of social subjects—on the nationalisation of 
railways, the financing of Labour M. P.’s out of trade union 
funds, etc.—and they were dissatisfied when they did not get it. 
This early experience of Mr. Somerville may have influenced his 
own recent leaning toward greater definiteness of social policy.®* 

Critics continued to accuse the Guild of being “academic” and 
not sufficiently practical, and the Guild defended its position in 
the face of each attack. On one occasion the unwillingness of the 
English mind to turn back to first principles was blamed for this 
type of criticism. Knowledge, it was declared, was necessary as a 
preliminary to social action; and the fact that the Guild’s educa- 
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tional spade-work was yielding good fruit was attested by reports 
from different parts of the country regarding the civic enthusiasm 
displayed by members of study clubs. At that time the addi- 
tional point was made that if the Guild were to commit itself to a 
definite programme of social reform its identification with some 
political party would be almost inevitable.*? 

Simultaneously with this type of criticism there arose a quite 
different variety. The Guild was accused of being not too vague, 
but too specific. It was not accused of committing the Catholic 
body to everything in general and nothing in particular, but of 
definitely lining it up with the more radical tendencies in current 
economic thought. To this day the members of the Guild are 
grateful to the Archbishop of Liverpool for being the first prelate 
to give the Guild countenance and support at a time when both 
were badly needed because of the suspicion of radicalism which 
lurked in the minds of other authorities regarding the nature of 
the infant venture. It was felt that the Guild was probably 
“red”; so Monsignor Keating, who was then Bishop of Northamp- 
ton, decided to supply in his person and office, “‘a nice shade of 
purple,” as he whimsically put it.*? 

In 1916 a local periodical accused the Guild of being in favour 
of the Servile State. The Quarterly Bulletin, while admitting that 
in the modern Capitalist State any social legislation might be so 
manipulated as to tend toward the further enslavement of the 
working class, emphatically denied that the Guild had ever com- 
mitted itself to any species of paternalism.** 

The most ambitious attack upon the Catholic Social Guild 
emanating from the conservative camp occurred in 1914, when a 
lawyer was called in to examine the publications of the Guild for 
signs of Socialism. ‘The important literature was listed and each 
work subjected to criticism. Praise was allotted to such volumes as 
The Church and Eugenics and Mercier’s Duties of Conjugal Life. 
Dissatisfaction was expressed with Father Keating’s treatment of 
Feminism, as being too favourable toward the movement. But 
shafts of adverse criticism were directed chiefly against those pub- 
lications which dealt with economic aspects of the social question. 
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Mrs. Crawford’s First Notions of Social Service came in for con- 
siderable denunciation; and in general the Guild writers were 
found to attack individualism in a far more whole-hearted spirit 
than that in which they attacked Socialism. This privately 
printed pamphlet assailed the organisation for its alleged tendency 
to commit the Church to radical teachings.®° 

Once more the leaders of the Guild rushed to its defense and 
the Bulletin described the pamphlet in unflattering terms. The 
attack, however, led to an interesting development. Father Plater 
collected the opinions of eminent theologians, both English and 
Continental, regarding the kimd of Socialism condemned by the 
Popes. Their conclusion was that historically Pius and Leo had 
intended to condemn only the irreligious radical Socialism ram- 
pant in their day, ‘that universal and absolute Socialist com- 
munism which seeks to suppress all private property as being 
wrong or at least anti-social in itself.°° 

It must be admitted that the Catholic Social Guild has not 
always accepted criticism, whether proceeding from the left or 
from the right wing of Catholic thought, with that Tolstoyian 
spirit of non-resistance which radical pacifists regard as the flower 
of the Christian ideal. The Guild is a society of men and women, 
not a choir of angels. In the period of storm and stress through 
which it has passed, it has deviated little from its avowed course. 
Through the dissemination of literature and the encouragement 
of concerted study, it is carrying on its appointed task of equip- 
ping English Catholics to meet specific social problems with a 
knowledge of Catholic social principles. It offers no bromides to 
mind or conscience but stimulates both to activity for human 
betterment, in order that some day a more Christian social order 
than that which exists at present may come to prevail. 


THE CATHOLIC WORKERS’ COLLEGE 


As far back as 1909, Charles Plater was thinking of a Labour 
College for Catholics. “It is not enough,” he wrote, “for Catholic 
working-men to listen in more or less stolid passivity to other 
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people’s lectures. They must train themselves to lecture. Other- 
wise, how can we possibly expect them to be alert in the defence 
of Catholic principles? How can we expect them to be even 
moderately interested in the Catholic position? Their apprehen- 
sion will at most be notional and not real, until we set their 
faculties of thought and speech to work. The results may be 
clumsy and halting at first; but assiduous practice will work 
wonders and set us dreaming of a Catholic Ruskin Hall.” °7 

When the news of Father Plater’s death reached his devoted 
friends and co-workers, they recalled his dream of a Catholic 
Labour College, and discussed how they could make it a reality. 
It was fitting that the Catholic Social Guild should take the 
initiative. In March, 1921, a memorial signed by the President 
and Secretary was presented to Cardinal Bourne for submission 
to the Hierarchy at their coming meeting. The primary purpose 
of the College was stated to be ‘‘the education of Catholic working 
men in Apologetics and Ethics and in the Social Sciences from the 
standpoint of Catholic principles” in order to fit them to become 
leaders in Catholic activity and promoters of Catholic interests in 
public life and in labour organisations. Catholics, it was urged, 
must keep abreast of non-Catholics in the important matter of 
Adult Education.®® 

The Bishops sanctioned the project, and approved the selec- 
tion of the Executive Committee of the Catholic Social Guild as 
provisional Governing Council of the College. The Guild at its 
meeting in the summer of 1921 felt free to set on foot the move- 
ment for the establishment of a living memorial to Father Plater 
in the form of a college at Oxford for workingmen and women. 
Mr. Somerville explained that the Catholic attitude on social 
questions was so distinctive that it required special and constant 
treatment. For this reason the training at Ruskin was inadequate 
for the Catholic worker.*° 

On first consideration, the Executive of the Guild had not 
thought it possible to start the College before October, 1922. 
Their fear that a Principal could not be obtained without pro- 
longed negotiations was removed by the prompt action of the 
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Jesuit Provincial, who released one of the most capable of his 
men, Father Leo O’Hea, from his duties as Science Master at 
Stonyhurst College in order to enable him to take charge of the 
new College. The other apprehension of the Committee had been 
regarding the selection of students. But about the time that 
Father O’Hea was appointed Principal, the Preston Branch of the 
C. S. G. announced that they had awarded a scholarship to a 
student who could begin work in the fall of 1921. The Execu- 
tive Committee provided a scholarship for a second man; and 
before the opening of the College in October, 1921, the Preston 
branch of the Guild had come to the rescue with another 
student.” 

Father O’Hea, speaking at the meeting of the Guild in August, 
declared that one of the features of the College would be the 
union of all classes in the Catholic faith. Nothing must be said 
to the workingman that could not be said to the employer, and 
when they sought help from the well-to-do they must say nothing 
to them that they would be unwilling to say to others. The 
meeting at which the recently appointed head of the new College 
spoke these words was held in Ruskin College. He said he re- 
garded that fact as a significant omen. The work carried on at 
Ruskin College had made a deep impression on him and he would 
look to it for advice and assistance during the early days of 
the Catholic Workers’ College." 

The three men obtained in the manner described represented 
the type of student desired by the College. All were workers. 
One was a textile operative and treasurer of the Preston Trades 
Council. The other Preston man was a sheet-metal worker, active 
in his union. The third came from South Wales, and was an 
engine driver of the Great Western Railway. These men were 
selected not that they might use their additional training to 
gratify personal ambition or become bookish social theorists, but 
that they might return as leaders to their labour and their com- 
munities, ready and willing to serve the interests of the Church 
and the worker. Mr. Leyland, one of these ‘charter’ students, 
became organising secretary of the Catholic Social Guild.”? 
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Backed by prodigious enthusiasm and microscopic funds, the 
College was opened in October, 1921. Principal and students 
took up their abode in lodgings on Iffley Road, prepared to en- 
dure hardships quaintly reminiscent of those undergone by the 
poor scholars of Oxford in the Middle Ages. Despite material 
handicaps the College got on admirably. A few books were 
bought, a few more begged, but most were borrowed, chiefly 
from Bexhill Library. The tutors were honorary, the Rev. H. 
Keane, S. J., M. A., taking charge of Ethics; Mr. Urquhart, 
M. A., of History, and Mr. Somerville, M. A., of Economics. The 
lectures cost practically nothing because the students were cour- 
teously admitted to University Lectures, and nominal fees cov- 
ered the courses in the social sciences that they took at Ruskin 
College and Barnett House. Thus was the new institution 
started, favoured by an opportunity to secure exceptional educa- 
tional advantages at a minimum expenditure. The students at 
Ruskin College welcomed the newcomers at their social affairs, 
and cordial relations were immediately established between them 
and the Catholic undergraduates at Oxford.”* 

For the second year of its existence the College moved to a 
house of its own, the pleasant premises which it still occupies. 
The building is large, with an attractive garden, and includes the 
offices of the Social Guild, a library and sleeping quarters of the 
men students of the College. The roof commands a wide view 
of the surrounding country, including a field in which stands the 
“signal-elm” (in reality an oak) mentioned by Matthew Arnold in 
his Thyrsis. 

The school year, 1923-1924, brought the first women students to 
the Workers’ College. The three women members of the Execu- 
tive had worked incessantly towards this end. The problems of 
support and residence were solved when the Catholic Women’s 
League raised the funds for the scholarships and Miss Margaret 
Fletcher generously threw open her home to receive the two 
organisers for women workers’ unions who came to Oxford as 
worthy representatives of the Catholic working women of the 
country.’* 
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In 1926 the College completed its fifth year. The seven stu- 
dents, five men and two women, acquitted themselves well with 
their studies, and their tutors gave excellent reports of their work. 
Of the tutors, the College was obliged to part with three of 
them. Father Keane left to become Jesuit Provincial, Mr. Ogilvie 
to take up his new tasks as Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh, and Miss Rhodes started on a tour of 
investigation in America. The fifth year brought the Catholic 
Workers’ College recognition from important educational author- 
ities. The Board of Education recognised the institution as a 
Residential College under the Adult Education Regulations of 
1924, and the Convocation of Oxford University gave itS ap- 
proval to the College ‘“‘as a Society or Institution in Oxford estab- 
lished for the purpose of higher study,” empowered to receive 
diplomas. It is worth recording that on more than one occasion 
students at the Catholic Workers’ College have obtained the 
University Diploma in Economics and Political Science. The 
second year’s work is designed to qualify them for this 
distinction.”® 

Miss Annie McFadden, one of the first women students to be 
admitted to the Workers’ College, gave an enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of her experience to a Catholic periodical. Among other 
things, she wrote: ‘“‘Two years at Oxford is a happy break in a 
working man or woman’s life, ever to be looked back upon with 
gratitude. It does not tend to remove them from the sphere of 
life in which they lived prior to going there, but it does provide 
mental training and develop powers of concentration which open 
up a vista of knowledge hitherto closed to them. It enables them 
to form and conduct study classes and circles of their fellow- 
workers, to express themselves clearly to others and to speak in 
public. The knowledge acquired will, while making actual 
life much more bearable, nevertheless stimulate them to help 
to remove the causes of the world’s distress and implant 
firmly in their place the Christian principles of charity and 
justice] "4 
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DISTINCTIVE WoRK OF ENGLISH CATHOLIC WOMEN 


Early in the present century some public-spirited English 
Catholic women complained of the general indifference of their 
sisters to the great task of social betterment. Frances Zanetti, 
writing in 1905, explained how badly Catholic women were needed 
as visitors to prisons and to the lying-in wards of the workhouse 
hospitals, as also in the work of rescue and prevention; but de- 
clared that they were apparently less interested in activities of 
this description than were women of other denominations. Nuns, 
to whom work of this sort was usually left, were as a rule less 
qualified to cope with it than were women living in the world.”’ 

“’, . in the wider sphere of educational and social activity,” 
wrote Mrs. Crawford, three years later, “in all that is conven- 
iently summed up in the phrase social service, . . . we Catholic 
women have as yet failed to fill the place that should be ours by 
right. We have an undeveloped civic sense and a very partial 
realisation of the responsibilities laid on us by worldly advan- 
tages.” She urged all women to study social problems.‘® 

It was not long, however, before Catholic women in England 
became interested in various kinds of social work. Mr. James 
Britten, when discussing the share which Catholics had taken in 
settlement work, alluded to the part played by women who, in 
his opinion, seemed to possess a greater aptitude for organisation 
and cooperation than was to be found amongst Catholic men. 
He cited in support of this view the success of the Catholic 
Women’s League, which had no counterpart in the societies for 
meni"? 

Perhaps the C. W. L. was both a cause and an effect of the 
growth of a sense of social responsibility in the ranks of English 
Catholic women. In any case, it filled a much needed deficiency 
in Catholic life. The idea of the League began with a paper read 
by Miss Fletcher at a meeting of the Catholic Ladies’ Conference 
in July, 1906. Her subject was the “Frauenbund” and other 
organisations of Catholic women on the Continent. The paper 
was published in the Crucible and circulated as a pamphlet. 
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Numbers of women accepted the invitation to interest themselves 
in the formation of a League of English Catholic women. So 
gratifying, in fact, was the response that the project was launched 
early in the year 1907.°° 

The League, which is widespread, is non-political in its aims 
and “social” in the Continental sense, the sense in which the 
Catholic Social Guild employs the term. Its purpose is to secure 
unified action among Catholic lay women for the furthering 
of religious and intellectual interests and the promotion of 
social work. ‘The members are eager to encourage all move- 
ments in politics or industry which seem to them to be for the 
general good and to refuse countenance to all legislation and 
activity which threaten to undermine the Christian social order. 
The organisation has set up social study circles in its various 
branches, and one of its earliest accomplishments in the field of 
social education was the founding of three scholarships at the 
London School of Economics. The Information Bureau does a 
thriving business; and numerous lectures on social history and 
economic subjects are given yearly under C. W. L. auspices. 
The League publishes a periodical of high literary merit called 
The Catholic Woman’s Outlook.** 

More specialised in aim than the Catholic Woman’s League is 
the Saint Joan’s Social and Political Alliance, formerly known as 
the Catholic Women’s Suffrage Society. Brief mention will be 
made of its history and work because any group of women or- 
ganised as are these, for the purpose of bringing about an im- 
provement in the status of women, cannot fail to have an im- 
portant influence on society as a whole. 

The inspiration to found a Catholic Women’s Suffrage Society 
came to two Catholic girls, Miss G. Jeffery and Miss M. Kendall, 
on December 8, 1910, while they waited in the crowd assembled 
outside Holloway Gaol to welcome on their release the militant 
suffragists who had been imprisoned there. The organisation, 
which was formally inaugurated early in 1911, cooperated 
actively, though never by violent methods, with other societies 
founded to work for the political enfranchisement of women., 
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The Representation of the People Act of 1918 accomplished this 
in part. But great numbers of English women are still without 
voting privileges; and the Saint Joan’s Social and Political Al- 
liance (which is the organisation’s new name, assumed in 1923 to 
secure greater freedom of action), continues to work for the re- 
moval of this discrimination.*? 

Among the early friends of the Society was the brilliant jour- 
nalist and exquisite poet, Mrs. Alice Meynell, who found time 
amidst the pursuit of her literary activities and the care of her 
large family, to defend such feminist principles as equal pay for 
men and women, “the frequent necessity of independent calling 
of the married woman” and “provision for the independent dig- 
nity of the wife.’ When in 1915 the Society began to issue its 
monthly periodical, the Catholic Citizen, Mrs. Meynell contrib- 
uted the first article. During her lifetime she secured for the 
cause of woman suffrage the valued friendship of the London 
Tablet.®* 

In 1918 a lively discussion took place in the Catholic press of 
England, having as its subject the article on “Woman” in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, which had been written by an Austrian 
priest with an anti-feminist cast of mind. The Catholic Women’s 
Suffrage Society opened the discussion by attacking his contri- 
bution as a discreditable anachronism likely to do grave injury 
to the Catholic cause by putting its official attitude toward 
women in a false light. There would be no point in quoting from 
the great number of letters, reflective of varied viewpoints, that 
were printed in the columns of the Tablet and Universe. A priest 
writing in the March 29th number of the Catholic Times ex- 
pressed fear lest some contributions on the subject make it appear 
that female inferiority was the definite teaching of Scripture and 
tradition. Blanche Smyth-Pigott, writing to the same paper one 
week earlier, had called attention to the important fact “that in 
spite of all the controversies on this subject at different periods of 
the Church’s history, she has never pronounced any dogma about 
it, and we may marvel at our male and very human theologians 
all down the ages who have been so anxious to prove the greater 
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nobility of their origin and the higher purpose of their creation 
over the sex which is headed by Our Lady herself.” °* 

However, the law of compensation did not fail to function. 
The author of the objectionable article was an Austrian. In 1922 
the Catholic Women’s Suffrage Society gave a banquet in honour 
of Monsignor Giesswein, Chairman of the Hungarian Peace So- 
ciety and a member of the Hungarian Parliament. He main- 
tained that the great disasters of history had been due to the 
fact that women had been shut off from the vote. In their ad- 
mission to the parliaments of the world he saw the hope of the 
future. His audience may have reflected on the slow but certain 
action of the mills of the gods.*° 

In 1918 the Society defined its purpose as follows: “to band 
together Catholics of both sexes in order to secure the political, 
social, and economic equality between men and women, and to 
further the work and usefulness of Catholic women as citizens.” 
In pursuance of its aims the Saint Joan’s Social and Political Al- 
liance codperates with other feminist organisations in demanding 
equal pay and equality of opportunities for men and women, 
widows’ pensions, the equal guardianship of children as between 
father and mother, the more extensive employment of women 
police, and the right of peeresses in their own right to seats in 
the House of Lords. It likewise strives for the recognition of an 
equal moral standard for men and women, for the legitimation of 
children by the marriage of their parents and the doing away 
with state regulation of vice in all parts of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.*® 

Gladstone belittled the significance of the conversions to 
Catholicism in England in his day on the ground that they were 
largely among women. He apparently had no concept of the 
individual and corporate power of women in the field of social 
action. 
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lem of the passive resister. He made the point clear that if a conscientious 
objector was really conscientious and had taken all reasonable means to 
inform himself of the issues at stake and yet believed that his government 
was waging war unjustly, he was bound in conscience not to aid it. 

72 Committee of the Catholic Social Guild (editors), How to Help the 
Belgian Refugees (Second Edition), passim. 

A plea for the revival of religion and its application to social problems 
is to be found in the Bishop of Northampton’s The One Thing Necessary 
(London, 1915). 

* Tablet, Jan. 6, 1917; Times, Mar. 14, 1917. 

> Catholic Social Guild Bulletin, August, 1917, p. 132; Martindale, C., 
op. cit., p. 235; Tablet, June 9, 1917. In the fall of 1923 Cardinal Bourne 
addressed a letter to the Catholic clergy urging them to do all in their 
power to relieve the distress of unemployed ex-soldiers. Times, Nov. 
26, 1923; Tablet, Dec. 1, 1923. 

* Catholic Social Guild Leaflet No. 7, p. 4. (The italics are found in the 
leaflet.) 

7 Cardinal Bourne, The Nation’s Crisis (London, 1918), p. 1, p. 10, 
passim; Times, Feb. 11, 19018. 

8 Catholic Social Guild Leaflets, No. 10 (2nd impression, Oxford, ouey 
pp. 3, 4. (The italics are Father Plater’s.) 

*® Catholic Social Year Book, 1915, pp. 27-33. 

** Tablet, July 31, 1915; Times, Feb. 23, 1916; Ibid., Oct. 19, 1917; 
Tablet, Nov. 16, 1918. In the summer of 1019, the Cardinal spoke at a 
meeting called by the Temperance Council of Christian Churches to “pro- 
test against the removal of the restrictions on the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors until a permanent measure of reform has been enacted 
by Parliament.” The Cardinal said that such restrictions were necessary 
because the liberty of the individual must give way to the all-important 
claims of public welfare. Tablet, June 28, 1910. 

*“M. F. and J. F., Prostitution, The Moral Bearings of the Problem. 
(London, 1917), passim. The medical chapters of this book were warmly 
recommended by the Lancet and the British Medical Journal. Catholic 
Social Guild Bulletin, Vol, ii, April, 1917, p. 111. 

* [bid., pp. 20, 21. 

* Dublin Review, Vol. 170 (1922), pp. 113, 120; Leigh-Smith, C., Rescue 
Work (London), p. 4. 

* Catholic Social Guild Bulletin, Vol. ii (1917), pp. 110-111. The Guild, 
however, did not approve of collective instruction of the young on such 
topics. Jbid., p. 111. Excellent discussions of the moral aspects of the 
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problem of venereal diseases are to be found in the Dublin Review, Vol. 169 
(1921), p. 180; Ibid., Vol. 171 (1922), p. 171 et seq. 

Cardinal Bourne, in an address which he delivered before the Annual 
Conference of the National Council of Public Morals in 1919 called atten- 
tion to the enormous amount of work to be done in order to improve the 
race physically and morally, but declared that lasting good could come only 
from the measures which recognised the restraining force of conscience and 
the deciding influence of the law of God. Tablet, May 31, 1919. 

* Tablet, October 16, 1915. 

° Dublin Review, Vol. 156 (1915), p. 273; Tablet, Apr. 21, 1917; Ibid., 
Apr. 20, 1918. 

* Cuthbert, Labour Claims and Industrial Peace (London), passim. Fr. 
Plater likewise expressed the opinion that the ideals of modern labour—a 
passionate yearning for social justice and personal liberty, resentment of 
bureaucratic interference with family life, a desire for greater opportunities 
for education and self-expression, and a firm belief that man is more impor- 
tant than property—had always been the ideals of Catholics. Catholic Mind, 
Vol. 16 (1918), pp. 169-171. The Jesuit periodical the Month expressed 
no fear of the gradual social revolution which seemed inevitable. On the 
contrary, an article on “A New Social Order” made this statement: “All 
schemes of settlement which contemplate the continuance of the old social 
order with its ‘governing class,’ its bourgeoisie, its proletariat, and only aim 
at improving the material conditions of the worker, are bound to prove 
wholly inadequate. They do not satisfy the new sense of personality, and 
the new passion for liberty that is abroad in the world. . . . We have often 
said and we now repeat that any economic system that necessitates or even 
tolerates as inevitable, the exploitation of human beings for profit of the 
exploiter is essentially rotten, and should be destroyed, in God’s interest as 
well as in man’s.” (Catholic) Fortnightly Review, Vol. 26 (1919), p. 164. 

* Le Correspondant, Dec. 25, 1917; Tablet, Oct. 19, 1918; Central Blatt, 
Vol. 11-12 (1919), p. 284. “Cardinal Manning,” Shane Leslie once wrote, 
“was a radical. Cardinal Vaughan was a conservative. Cardinal Bourne 
perhaps inheriting the tendency of the civil service is an eclectic in politics, 
liberal with the Liberals, conservative with the Conservatives. If a labour 
government came in, he would probably, as his Tory friends fear, accommo- 
date himself to labour views, especially as he wrote the most advanced Pas- 
toral, from the social point of view, during the war. Not allowing himself 
the luxury of partisanship he accepts the politics of the Government until 
the Government touches the Church. Then he fights. He fought on the 
education question and a great and non-political moment in his life was 
when he walked up the Albert Hall between the Duke of Norfolk and 
John Redmond... . His attitude to the Catholic Women’s League caused: 
the complaint that he did not properly distinguish between a duchess and a 
housemaid. Why should he?” Nation, July 20, 1921. Might not the 
Cardinal’s electicism partly explain his uncompromising attitude toward the 
general strike of 1926? 

*® Some Recent Messages to the Catholic Social Guild (Oxford: September, 


I91Q). 
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“® Catholic Charities Review, Vol. 3-4 (1919-20), pp. 213, 214. 

“ Tablet, July 10, 1920. The launching of the Catholic Social Guild sum- 
mer school did not preclude the consideration of social problems at the 
Catholic Congress held at Liverpool a month later, although it tended 
to take the form of a discussion of the work of Catholic organisations. 
Catholic Charities Review, Vol. 5-6 (1919-20), pp. 95, 96. 

“ Tablet, Aug. 26, 1922; Ibid., July 28, 1923; Ibid., Aug. 11, 1923; Month, 
Vol. 140 (1922), p. 236; Catholic Times, Aug. 9, 1924; Ibid., Aug. 16, 1924; 
Tablet, Aug. 9, 1924; Ibid., Aug. 23, 1924; Catholic Charities Review, Vol. 
8 (1924), p. 320; Tablet, Aug. 15, 1925. Every year the Guild issues a 
Report of transactions at its Summer School. 

* Blackfriars, Vol. 6 (1925), pp. 633-639. Other thought-provoking articles 
to be found in the same periodical are, James, “The Church and Class 
War,” Jbid., pp. 721, 725; Clayton, “Justice and Poverty,” Vol. 7 
(1926), pp. 281, 289. This magazine is the organ of the English Domini- 
cans. The gifted provincial, Father Bede Jarrett, has made many excellent 
statements on the social question, some of which have been mentioned in 
the text. Speaking at the Liverpool Congress in 1920, he said that Labour 
was probably viewing with cynical amusements the efforts of “the churches” 
in its behalf. He went on to say that fifty years ago, before Labour found 
its strength and power, it might have welcomed such help, but now that 
it had become a force in the land “many people were engaged in stroking 
Labour down, in delivering to it, not a message, but a massage.” Social 
revolution, he declared, was nearer than most men dreamed, and the small 
body of Catholics in England must cooperate with all men of good will 
in giving effect to the great principle of service. Tablet, Aug. 7, 1920. 

“The Mining Dispute. A Statement by the Executive Committee of 
the Catholic Social Guild (Oxford, 1921); To Avoid Industrial War. A 
Statement by the Catholic Social Guild. (Oxford, 1921.) 

* New York World, Nov. 1, 1922; Martindale, C. C., Bernard Vaughan, 
S.J. (London, 1923), p. 52; Catholic Times and Catholic Opinion, Sept. 
TAuiTozay 

*° Month, Vol. 144 (1924), pp. 445, 448; Commonweal, Nov. 18, 1925. The 
Guild has also a mass of literature on the medical and ethical aspects of 
birth control—a topic which has become a vital issue in post-war England. 
An interesting by-product of the Catholic Social Movement in Great Brit- 
ain is the “Catholic Council” of Northern England. Among its numerous 
activities is the placing of Catholic books in public libraries and the putting 
of questions to local candidates both for Parliament and local government, 
in order to ascertain their position on important issues. Annual Report of 
Sunderland and District Catholic Council (1923-1924). 

* Month, Vol. 115 (1910), pp. 16-26. 

** Cuthbert, Catholic Ideals in Social Life (London, 1911), pp. 90, 9I. 

* Blackfriars, Vol. 3 (1922), pp. 496, 500, 502, 503. 

° Commonweal, Oct. 21, 1925. 

™ Tablet, Sept. 16, 1911. 

8 Month, Vol. 122 (10913), p. 572. 

* Post, L. F. and Leubuscher, F. C., An Account of the George-Hewitt 
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Campaign in the New York Municipal Election of 1886 (New York, 1886?) ; 
Will, Life of Cardinal Gibbons, 2 vols. (New York, 1922), Vol. i, pp. 324- 
354; New York World, June 14, 1922; Ibid., June 15, 1922; Ibid., June 19, 
1922; Ibid., June 21, 1922; Catholic News, June 24, 1922; Ibid., Aug. 19, 
1922. 

* Dublin Review, Vol. 165 (1919), p. 261. 

The Humanitarian, Vol. iii (1893), p. 401 et seg. Tablet, Sept. 14, 
1907; Parkinson, Catholics and the Social Movement (In Socialism, Tracts 
for the Times (New York, 1912), p. 168. Leo XIII grew rather dangerously 
specific when he asserted in his Encyclical that private ownership increased 
production. After all, this was a subject on which only economists could 
speak with authority. 

* Tom Kettle, the Irish writer into whose last days were crowded events 
of unusually dramatic import, wrote the following words for the Dublin 
Review: “A priest with spare time can help greatly towards peace, not 
by lecturing his people . . . but by reasoning out with them in quiet con- 
ference the significance of the economic conditions among which their lot 
is cast... . But any attempt to formulate in the name of the Church a 
rigorous and exclusive social programme, and to insist that that alone is 
sound Catholic policy, must of its nature, be futile and even dangerous. 
It is indeed part of the mission of the Church to safeguard those ethical 
truths which lie at the basis of all society; and when it comes to a dis- 
cussion of the technical processes of society, economic and political, every 
man must effect his own synthesis of principle and technique, and he must 
be free to follow the light of his own conscience and his experience.” 
Dublin Review, Vol. 151 (1912), p. 393. Professor Kettle’s English readers 
have, on the whole, adopted the same viewpoint. 

“C.S. G. Leaflets, No. i, passim; C. S. G. Bulletin, April, 1912. 

* Husslein, J., A Catholic Social Platform. (Oxford, 1920), passim. 

” Universe, January 30, 1920. 

°° Catholic Times, March 22, 1912. 

“C.S. G. Bulletin, January, 1914. 

@ Ibid., Vol. ii (April, 1916), p. 66. 

*® Tablet, August 15, 1925. 

*C.S. G. Bulletin, Vol. ii (April, 1916), p. 66. 

* 4 Report (made by request) Upon the Catholic Social Guild’s Publica- 
tions: Their Teaching and Their Tendency (London, 1914) ; Martindale, C., 
op. cit., pp. 289, 290. 

“C.S. G. Bulletin, October, 1914. Martindale, C., op. cit., pp. 290-292. 
The quotation is to be found on p. 291. 

* Martindale, C., op. cit., p. 270. 

“ Catholic Social Year Book, 1922 (Oxford), Ch. iv. Two ventures in 
Adult Workers’ Education mentioned in the memorial are Ruskin College, 
Oxford, and the Labour College, London. The students at Ruskin are paid 
for out of Trade Union funds and pursue their studies in a mildly Socialistic 
environment, The atmosphere at the Central Labour College in London is 
more radical. 

® Catholic Social Year Book, 1922, p. 40; Universe, Aug. 26, 1921. 

" Catholic Social Year Book, 1922, pp. 41, 42; Tablet, Aug. 27.3021: 
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™ Universe, Aug. 26, 1921. 

™O’Hea, L., The Catholic Workers’ College (Oxford, 1922), passim; 
Studies, Vol. 10 (1921), pp. 391-400; Catholic Social Year Book, 1922, Ch. 
viii. 

® Ibid., Ch. i, Ch. v. At the time it was definitely decided to start 
the College, there were about £10 at hand. ‘The chief expenses for the 
first year had to be paid for by the Guild out of its general funds. 
Ibid., p. 42. 

* Catholic Truth and Catholic Book Notes, Vol. iii (May-June, 1926), 
pp. 66, 67. 

*® Catholic Social Guild, Report of Seventeenth Annual Meeting Held in 
Ruskin College, Oxford, July 25, 1926. (Oxford, 1926), pp. 5, 6. 

* Catholic Truth and Book Notes, Vol. iii. (May-June, 1926), pp. 66, 67. 

It is Miss Margaret Fletcher who trains the students in oral expression, the 
purpose being to rid them of provincialisms and fit them for public speak- 
ing. The writer of this book had the pleasure of listening to a recital 
from standard literature which was given by the students at the College 
in June, 1926. 

"™ Tablet, September 30, 1905. 

* Crawford, V. M., Ideals of Charity (London, 1908), pp. 2 et seg. In an 
article written for the December, 1909, issue of the Month, Mrs. Craw- 
ford called the attention of her readers to the Women’s Industrial Council, 
an association to promote the industrial betterment of women workers. 

® Dublin Review, Vol. 156 (1915), pp. 285, 286. An account of two 
Catholic Women’s Settlements is to be found in Picht, W., Toynbee Hall 
and the English Settlements (London, 1914), pp. 230, 231. 

*° Catholic Social Year Book, 1910, pp. 73, 74. 

*Tbid., pp. 74-82; Tablet, May 30, 1908. Catholic Charities Review, 
Vols. 3-4 (1919-20), pp. 220, 221; Month, Vol. 113 (1909), p. 484 et seq.; 
Tablet, May 1, 1909; Ibid., Oct. 15, 1910; Ibid., Aug. 19, 1911; Ibid., May 
19, 1917; National Catholic Welfare Council Bulletin, Vol. iv (1923), pp. 
315132) ; 

Regarding the matter of the higher education of Catholic women, the 
Tablet wrote: “The women of the country are now actively codperating 
in every department of the national life. There is a call for women doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, and, above all, teachers and university lecturers. It is 
imperative that Catholic women should take their due place in this general 
march of progress,” Tablet, Aug. 12, 1922. 

* Catholic Times, Sept. 3, 1926. 

* Tbid.; Commonweal, July 8, 1925. An American woman has written a 
biography of Alice Meynell: Tuell, A. K., Mrs. Meynell and Her Literary 
Generation (New York, 1925). 

“The first attack upon the Encyclopedia article was written two years 
before and constituted the leading article of the Catholic Suffragist for 
July 15, 1916. The author was Leonora de Alberti. 

*° Catholic News, Sept. 9, 1922. 

*° Catholic Times, Sept. 3, 1926. 

The St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance opposes special protective 
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legislation for women in industry on the ground that it treats them perma- 
nently as minors and lowers their status as workers. We read in the 
handbill announcing the annual meeting for March 19, 1927, that the Al- 
liance “believes that the only policy which safeguards their individual 
liberty and responsibility is that of basing all labour regulations and re- 
strictions upon the nature of the work and not upon the sex of the worker 
and calls upon the Government to apply this principle to the promised new 
Factories Bill.” 


CHAPTER VI 
FOREIGN CONTACTS AND WORLD PEACE 


It was to be expected that Catholic social action in other coun- 
tries should influence Catholic social action in Great Britain and 
be in turn affected by it. Men and women of all nations and of 
varied creeds interested in human welfare have a way of extending 
a hand of fellowship across frontiers and of cooperating in good 
works regardless of differences of faith, and so they come to 
speak the common language of a common cause. But under- 
standing is greatly facilitated when such social reformers though 
differing in the object of their civil allegiance are bound by the 
close tie of a single spiritual loyalty which of its nature tran- 
scends the limits set by nationality and race. 

There is a strong temptation to be intrigued into the fascinat- 
ing byways suggested by these facts. Adequate treatment of the 
theme, however, would presuppose an exhaustive knowledge of 
the Social Catholic Movement in all its various manifestations in 
every country of Christendom; and the accounts of these several 
developments have only begun to be written. In addition, a 
knowledge of the proceedings of all international Catholic Con- 
gresses would be necessary for any one essaying this task. To 
the possession of such comprehensive equipment the present 
writer makes no pretensions. When an exposition of every phase 
of Catholic social action along national lines has been written 
and likewise the story of international Catholic conferences con- 
vened for social purposes, then and then only will there be satis- 
factory material for the weaving of the threads of relationship 
into a tapestry giving in true perspective a picture of social 
Catholicism throughout the world. ‘There is need for such a 
work and it is to be hoped that it may yet be undertaken when 
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each of the constituent syntheses has been made and the Social 
Catholic Movement itself has begun to display some integrity of 
international organisation. Meanwhile a few casual contacts and 
indications of indebtedness of country to country may be noted 
to show that Catholic social action in England is not by any 
means an isolated growth. 

Because of the greater number of Catholics both absolutely 
and relatively in Continental Europe, Catholic social action there 
got the start of similar work in England, and in some countries 
continues to lead it to so great an extent that the London Tablet 
was able to write as the year 1925 was drawing to a close, “‘Cath- 
olic social action in Britain is a small weak thing compared with 
the mighty Catholic social movement on the Continent of Eu- 
rope.” + Yet so powerful have been the personalities of some of 
the English leaders in this field, and so admirable in motivating 
intelligence and zeal have been the organised activities of this 
“small weak thing” that it has from the beginning been able to 
raise a lusty voice sufficiently insistent to influence, if scarcely to 
confound, the strong. It has even spoken in the tones of a 
prophet holding forth not without honour save in his own coun- 
try and in his own house. The Dublin Review in discussing 
Professor Moon’s well-documented work on social Catholicism in 
France declared that “De Mun would have had no career in 
England. Manning’s apostolate was largely carried out abroad. 
His letter, for instance, sounded the keynote of the Congress of 
Liége which was swept to the extreme left of Christian So- 
cialism.” * Somewhat exaggerated as this statement is as regards 
England itself, scarcely any exception can be taken to the impli- 
cation that there have passed beyond the shores of Britain, 
emanating from the confines of that “tight little island,” definite 
waves of Catholic social influence. The indebtedness of Great 
Britain to other countries is even more obvious. It is fitting that 
we give some attention to this movement of action and reaction 
which came in time to take the form of codperation in social ef- 
forts of international scope and led to an apostolate in behalf of 
world peace. 
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THE PRESTIGE OF THE PIONEERS 


That redoubtable old warrior in behalf of social progress, Cardi- 
nal Manning, as has been pointed out, envisaged world better- 
ment and, devoted as he was to his compatriots, he did not con- 
fine his interests to the well-being of Britons alone. He favoured 
international action to forward democracy and improve the condi- 
tion of the working classes. It was for that reason that he gave 
his enthusiastic approval to the Conference of Berlin in 1890 and 
later in the same year sent his famous letter to the president of 
the Congress of Liége in which he denied that it was possible to 
establish efficacious and permanent peaceful relations between 
employers and workingmen unless a just and fitting standard 
should be publicly fixed and established, regulating profits and 
wages, a Standard which should govern all free contracts between 
Capital and Labour, the contracts themselves being subject to 
periodic revision to conform to the inevitable variations of trade. 
This stand led G. de Molinari in Le Journal des Economistes to 
comment: “M. Liebknecht lui-méme ne va pas plus loin.” ® 

A few days before the Congress, Manning had said that the 
labour question would go on until it was solved somehow and 
that the only universal influence that could guide it was the 
presence and prudence of the Catholic Church. His opinion 
greatly influenced the course of the Congress of Liége although 
a month later at Angers, Monsignor Freppel attacked it as 
radical.* 

Manning adopted with sincerity the idea of the “white man’s 
burden.” He believed his country had definite imperial obliga- 
tions to which the public conscience should be aroused; and his 
untiring efforts to urge the suppression of the African slave raids 
were a tangible expression of his ideals. Vaughan gave strenuous 
support to the same movement, convinced as he was of the civ- 
ilising mission of Britain in the valley of the Nile. He likewise 
exerted some influence on the Congress of Liége.® 
_ Considerable notice was taken abroad of the ideas on social 

questions expressed by Bishop Bagshawe of Nottingham, whose 
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isolated réle in the history of social Catholicism in England will 
be considered in a section appended to this work. Foreigners 
paid to his contributions to social theory an enthusiastic and 
often exaggerated homage. Signor Nitti, the Italian sociologist, 
asserted that Bagshawe was more radical than Manning and a 
thoroughgoing State Socialist.® 

Teutonic and French sympathisers in their turn extolled the 
message on the social question which this English prelate ex- 
pressed in his pastorals. ‘Aus England haben wir eine hochst 
erfreuliche kirchliche That zu berichten. Der katholische Erz- 
bischof von Nottingham in England hat in seinem letzen Hirten- 
briefe die kapitalische Gesellschafsordung vom kirchlichen Stand- 
punkte aus einer kritischen Untersuchung unterzogen,”’ wrote 
Vogelsang, and went on to say that his readers would be grateful 
for some extracts from the ‘“hochwichtigen Darlegungen dieses 
ebenst gelehrten als scharfsinnigen Kirchen-fiirsten.” * 

The French contributed their meed of praise. Articles in 
L’ Association catholique placed before French readers Bagshawe’s 
enlightened view on the rights of Labour and the duties of the 
State. M. Benedict, writing on social Catholicism in La Revue 
Socialiste, adduced “les remarquables mandements de 1|’évéque 
Bagshawe” in support of his thesis that German and English so- 
cial Catholics, unlike the French who interdicted the term ‘“‘social 
Christian,” went “jusqu-au socialisme.” Monsignor Doutreloux 
in his address at the Liége Congress in 1886 on the duties of 
employers towards their workmen, after asserting that the state 
had the right and duty to intervene in order to make justice pre- 
vail, said that he subscribed to the declaration of his Lordship 
of Nottingham that the State should intervene whenever without 
public or legal action the necessary relief could not be obtained 
or injustice redressed.® 


PLATER’S INDEBTEDNESS TO CONTINENTAL PRECEDENTS 


Father Charles Dominic Plater, to whose social zeal the Catho- 
lic Social Guild owed so much in its inception and progress, was 
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deeply indebted to Continental examples. The superb Catholic 
organisation of Holland was displayed to his admiring eyes by 
Father Raijmaeckers at Maestricht; and it was at Xhonement 
that he saw for the first time a house set apart exclusively for 
retreats. While observing social work in France he met M. 
Marc Sangnier. His biographer regards the visit to France in 
1904 as a turning point in Plater’s career, or at least clinching 
the effect made upon him by his visits to Canterbury, to Holland 
and Belgium. These journeys inspired the series of articles on 
“Our Social Forces” which appeared in the Universe. Conti- 
nental influence is also discernible in his idea of a “Catholic Plat- 
form,” a basis from which Catholics could unitedly start to 
offer their special contribution to the world’s notice. He thought 
of writing a life of Ketteler and contributed articles to the 
French Guide social. In May, 1908, the Director of the Volks- 
verein asked him for a section on English Catholic Congresses for 
an article to appear in the Catholic Encyclopedia. In conse- 
quence of the efforts of Father Plater, the literature of the Action 
Populaire was introduced to the English public at the first 
National Catholic Congress at Leeds in July, 1909. Meeting 
Pere Pupey-Girard at Brussels he went with him to the first 
Conseil International des Ligues Catholiques Féminines.® 
Plater complained that certain clever men he met in Glasgow 
were doctrinaire and “narrow in their lines—knowing nothing of 
social action abroad, little of history, and given to the idée fixé.” 
Social action abroad loomed very large in his imagination and 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the Guild represented at the 
international conference which was convened at Antwerp by the 
“Ligues Sociales d’Acheteurs.” He made use of a twopenny 
pamphlet, A Catholic Social Platform written by an American 
priest, Father Joseph Husslein, as a kind of textbook for the 
first summer school of the Guild. The last constructive work 
of his life was the foundation of the Unione Leonina, a Maltese 
adaptation of the Catholic Social Guild. He had been attracted 
to this English-owned island of foreign population—the ancient 
isle of Melita on which St. Paul was shipwrecked—by the com- 
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munication which he had had with various people there regarding 
the social and labour problems peculiar to that locality, and it 
was to the Association of Old Pupils at the Sacred Heart Convent 
there that he spoke just before his death, urging his audience to 
service for God and fellowmen and explaining the part that 
women would play in the new society.’° 


IRELAND 


On account of the predominantly Catholic population of Ire- 
land, no less than because of the proximity of one island to the 
other, it was not surprising that social influences should pass to 
and fro across the Irish Sea. It was, as we know, the Irish immi- 
gration to England and Scotland which, by producing a Catholic 
industrial class, forced the presence of a social problem upon the 
consciousness—and the conscience—of English and Scottish 
Catholics, and the Social Catholic Movement in Great Britain left 
in time its impress on the sister isle. Dissimilarity in local con- 
ditions, however, caused this influence to be relatively slight and 
late in coming. The Catholics of Ireland, unlike those of Great 
Britain, were primarily agrarian in interests, and with a popula- 
tion preponderantly harmonious in its ethical and religious out- 
look, Ireland was confronted with little danger of being burdened 
with local legislation at variance with Catholic principles. Up 
through the first decade of the twentieth century there was no 
organisation for the formal study by layfolk of the economic 
causes of social ills with a view to striking at them at their 
sources, such work as existed, whether preventive or remedial, 
being of an immediate and practical kind. 

There was, nevertheless, abundant room for improvement. An 
interest in social problems would be awakened by concerted study, 
and coordination of activities was needed to eliminate much un- 
necessary duplication and waste. The inspiration for the change 
came from England in the form of a lecture delivered by Charles 
Plater in Dublin in May, 1912. In the autumn of 1911, a special 
sub-committee of the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland had been 
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formed to seek the most effective means of annulling the effects 
of anti-Christian activity in Ireland. Father Plater’s lecture pro- 
vided the needed suggestion and gave additional impetus to the 
new Catholic movement. It was decided to form a Study Circle 
in Dublin along the lines of the English Catholic Social Guild, 
and, if this should prove successful, to organise a series of study 
clubs throughout the country. To this project the Catholic Truth 
Society gave its hearty support. The parent association was 
named the Leo Guild, so called from the basis on which its work 
should rest, namely, the study of the great Encyclicals of Leo 
XIII on social questions, together with the subsequent pronounce- 
ments of the Holy See along the same lines. The movement 
spread and soon two types of organisations sprang up—study 
circles and the less pretentious popular circles. The Leo Guild 
owed much to the guidance of Father Lamberth McKenna whose 
series of pamphlets dealing with the Church and the social 
problem were published by the Catholic Social Guild of Lon- 
don.’? 

There had been other contacts. For example, Professor Windle 
of Cork University had participated in the discussion at the 
Newcastle Congress in the summer of 1912. ‘Two years later 
Mr. George Milligan read a paper at the Conference of the Cath- 
olic Truth Society of Ireland which won a marked tribute from 
the Archbishop of Tuam.** 

But as has been disclosed by reference to the work of certain 
outstanding personalities like Manning, Bagshawe and Plater, it 
was the connections made between Great Britain and the coun- 
tries of Continental Europe—especially France and Germany— 
that were of greatest significance. The distinguished Danish con- 
vert and litterateur, Johannes Jorgensen, author of such widely 
different books as St. Francis of Assist and False Witness, in an 
autobiographical romance which he wrote, had the hero’s interest 
in social works date from his studies of Manning, Ketteler and 
Leo XIII. Mer. Giesswein of Hungary took part in the discus- 
sion at the Newcastle Congress in the summer of 1911; and Mr. 
Charles Bathhurst, a non-Catholic member of Parliament, in a 
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speech before the Church Congress of 1913 at Southampton, 
dwelt on the leading part taken by the Belgian clergy in the im- 
provement of agriculture.** 


SPAIN AND ITALY 


Catholic social action in Spain and Italy was noted in the 
pages of the Catholic Social Year Books of the Guild. The 
Année Sociale Internationale for 1910 speaks of the Social Cath- 
olic Movement in Spain as being rather late in getting under 
way, although by that time it was definitely formulated, with 
much still to be done. Syndical Catholic workers organised at the 
end of 1912. In an article by Alvaro de Albornez “Religion, 
Liberalismo y Socialismo,” appearing in La Lectura, the problem 
selected is treated in its general aspects and an effort made to 
show that there is no antagonism in these various phases, if they 
are informed by the proper moderate spirit. A very general ref- 
erence is made to Manning, Gibbons, etc., as being leading spirits 
in the movement. One statement of the author is worthy of men- 
tion. In his opinion Social Catholicism is not a doctrine but an 
attitude—‘‘Lo que se llama socialismo catolico no es una doc- 
trina; es una actitud,’”—an attitude, namely, of sympathy for 
the workers, a desire to better their condition, and to improve the 
relations that exist between all human beings.?® 

In a volume of La Lectura there appeared an account of con- 
gresses of the international woman’s movement. No reference 
was made to its English aspects. Indicative, however, of the 
growth of Catholic women’s activities in England and of Spanish 
interest in what was for that year English international leader- 
ship in this field was the appearance of a delegate from Spain at 
the International Congress of Catholic Women’s Leagues which 
took place at Westminster, June 25-29, 1913.7° 

At a meeting of the Catholic Union held in the spring of 1920, 
Mr. J. F. Hope read a letter which by unanimous agreement was 
sent to the Spanish Catholic Association in Madrid, its ultimate 
object being the appointment of a permanent correspondence 
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secretary in order to bring the Catholics of Great Britain and 
Spain into closer relations. Such action was needed; for although 
the basis for conclusions is rather limited, there is ground for be- 
lieving that there have been very few contacts between English 
and Spanish social Catholics, unless indeed such recognition or 
indebtedness has gone unperceived or unacknowledged. Perhaps 
some explanation of the phenomenon can be found in the position 
of social Catholics in Spain. They must be reckoned with as an 
intellectual force; but they have failed as yet to attain great po- 
litical power. Sefior Maura’s capable leadership was of such 
a nature as to give them so conservative an orientation as to make 
impracticable the establishment of close ties between them and 
their more progressive English brethren.1” 

There are numerous Catholic social works in Italy and they 
have served to bring out strong personalities like Toniolo, Murri, 
Valente and Don Sturzo. The movement is one of “leaders’ ” 
parties reflective in its energy of the southern temperament, of 
rather dispersed organised activity characterised by numerous 
efforts without much coordination, and difficult to disentangle 
from political conditions with which perforce it is much bound up. 
Until recently the international aspect was not emphasised. Pro- 
fessor Giuseppe Toniolo, who founded at Bologna in 1888 the 
Catholic Union of Social Studies and a little later the Rzvista 
internazionale de science sociali, felt that his country was be- 
hind Belgium, France and Germany for lack of organised effort. 
As we have seen, at that time the movement in England 
was likewise represented only by individual workers like 
Manning."® 

In Vausard’s work on Catholic intelligence in Italy in the 
twentieth century, we read: “Le grand probléme d’une entente 
internationale qui permette un développement pacifique de civ- 
ilisation depend, pour une large part, de l’accord profond qui 
pourra s’établir entre catholiques frangais et italiens.”+® This 
seems to summarise the attitude of the Latin “entente’” and 
partially explains the ignoring of countries outside the sacred 
circle—England, for example. 
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This does not mean, of course, that individual Italians have 
been deficient in appreciation of Catholic social action in Great 
Britain. To cite one instance, Cardinal Capecelatro, Archbishop 
of Capua, in his book, Christ, the Church and Man, paid a glow- 
ing tribute to Manning: “...I know none among Catholic 
Socialists (let the name be permitted me) braver than my late 
beloved friend, Cardinal Manning, a social student fearless in 
speculation, effectual in enterprise. . . . Manning, living as he 
did in the midst of the independent and tenacious English people, 
did not hesitate to put himself at the head of Christian ‘Social- 
ism.’ . . . Temperance, arbitration, peace-making, public charity, 
had in him an eloquent, a persistent, a fearless advocate.” *° 
Francesco Nitti devoted a substantial section of his Catholic So- 
cialism to the progress in England of the movement which he was 
describing. He was eloquent in his praise of the achievements 
of Manning and Bagshawe. 

It is, nevertheless, interesting and significant to note that the 
greater part of the articles in the Rivista Internazionale, pro- 
ductive though it is in material on international phases of the 
Social Catholic Movement, have reference to the countries of 
Continental Europe, and England is left in her wonted isolation. 
In 1924, however, there appeared in this periodical an article on 
La Confederazione Cattolica Internazionale, by G. B. Nicola. It 
was a report of the Congress held by the International Catholic 
League at Lugano in August of that year. The enthusiasm shown 
there by a young English leader, Captain Eppstein, caught the 
attention of the writer. The ardent and tenacious Eppstein— 
“dell’ardimentoso e tenace Eppstein’”—he called him, and looked 
to such men as Eppstein, Professor Edberg and Flagollet Stratt- 
mann to instil new life into the C. C.I. He thought that a Council 
analogous to that in England of which Eppstein was secretary 
was needed in all countries. This development was in line with 
a growing tendency on the part of Rome to give increased atten- 
tion and better understanding than formerly to Catholic affairs in 
English-speaking countries.”* 
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FRANCE AND GERMANY 


The ideal of concerted social study espoused by the promoters 
of the Catholic Social Guild admittedly owed much to the 
example of the German Volksverein and the French Action 
Populaire, and contacts between English Catholics on the one 
hand and those of France and Germany on the other have been 
established at many points. At the Catholic conference held in 
Manchester in September, 1909, Pére Cavrois who had been 
especially delegated by the Action Populaire to attend the 
meeting read a report of the work of his organisation. This story 
of that “famous center of religious and social propaganda” was 
retold in a C. S. G. penny pamphlet, and one of its representatives 
read a paper on the subject at the Guild meeting in connection 
with the Leeds Congress. Pere Cavrois participated likewise in 
the discussion at the Newcastle Congress in r911.”? 

In ro11, Monsignor Parkinson edited a translation of Leon 
Garriguet’s Social Value of the Gospel which was issued by the 
Catholic Truth Society. Father Plater in his Priest and Social 
Action testified that it was in France that the interest of the 
clergy in social work had produced the most voluminous literature 
and was best known to English readers.” 7° 

Similar connections with Germany have been established from 
time to time. We have seen that the Catholic Women’s League 
of England took its origin from a paper devoted to a consideration 
of the work of the Frauenbund which was read by Miss 
Fletcher at a meeting of the Catholic Ladies’ Conference in July, 
1906.74 

The Catholic Weekly, later amalgamated with the Universe, as 
far back as July, 1904-March, 1906, published under headings of 
“The Outlook” a number of papers describing the organisation 
and progress of Catholic social work in other countries. The 
series began with Belgium and among the most important was 
the attention drawn to developments in Germany in the articles 
contributed by Plater. His ideas were afterwards incorporated in 
a book entitled Catholic Social Work in Germany. The author 
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drew lessons of value to Englishmen. He praised the idea of 
annual congresses, and, enumerating their practical advantages 
in sustaining the enthusiasm for Catholic social work which 
Bishop von Ketteler had originally infused into the Catholic body 
in Germany, he expressed the hope that English Catholics would 
emulate their German coreligionists and convene in a similar 
manner. The Catholics of England were in need of precisely such 
social solidarity. The annual conferences organised by the Cath- 
olic Truth Society reproduced some of the most striking and val- 
uable features of these German congresses. Father Plater was 
struck with admiration for the German genius for organisation as 
expressed in the Augustinusverein, a group of Catholic journalists 
and authors most helpful in disseminating good literature, and 
likewise, for a body of Catholic intelligentsia known as the 
“Gorresgesellschaft,” organised for the purpose of fostering learn- 
ing in all its branches.” 

In his later work, The Priest and Social Action, Plater called 
the Volksverein which Windthorst had founded in 1890, “the 
most remarkable organ of social education in the world.” To- 
ward the end of his survey of Catholic social work in Germany 
he linked the names of Bishop von Ketteler and Cardinal Man- 
ning: “. .. both taught Catholics not to confine their social 
activities to Catholic institutions and both came to be regarded 
as the natural champions of the toilers and sufferers of a whole 
nation.” 76 


INFLUENCE IN AMERICA 


There have been examples of such interaction between England 
and America. The English Guild was the model for the Catholic 
Social Service Guild formed in the city of Montreal, and most 
cordial relations grew up between the two organisations. M. St. 
Pierre contributed an interesting description of the progress of 
the Catholic social movement in Canada to the Catholic Social 
Year Book for 1913. ‘The editor of the latter regarded the ac- 
count given by M. St. Pierre as a source of inspiration to his 
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English coreligionists. In consequence of a visit paid to 
Montreal by Mr. Ambrose Willis, the Catholic Literature League 
was formed there with aims not very different from those of the 
C. R. G. of England. The Catholic Social Service Guild found 
Monsignor Parkinson’s Primer of Social Science of much practical 
benefit to it in its work.” ?” 

As to the United States, we have seen how Cardinal Gibbons 
and Cardinal Manning made common cause in behalf of the 
right of the workers to organise, and in defense of the principles 
which underlay the growth of industrial democracy. In 1910 
there was formed The National Conference of Catholic Charities; 
and at its first meeting, in September of that year, reference was 
made to the English Catholic Social Guild, and American Catho- 
lics, both priests and laymen were urged to take up social study as 
a means of shaking off their apathetic attitude towards social 
questions. Dr. William J. White, discussing this conference in an 
article which he wrote for the Jesuit Weekly, America, called at- 
tention to what the English Catholic Social Year Book for 1910 
had to say on the social as well as the religious value of retreats 
for workingmen. Mr. Thomas F. Woodlock, who spoke on the 
“Developing of the Social Conscience” at the meeting of the fol- 
lowing year, quoting Hilaire Belloc’s address at the English 
Catholic Congress a few weeks before, stated that outside the 
Church the relief proposed for social ills was either the exag- 
gerated paternalism of the Servile State or else Collectivism. He 
recalled, too, the words of the Bishop of Northampton at the 
English Congress who had pointed out the essential nature of the 
bond between Christian faith and Christian charity and the ne- 
cessity for social regeneration that the two might not be severed.”* 

About the middle of the nineteenth century there sprang up 
in the United States a German-American society of Catholics or- 
ganised for social research and social action. It still exists and 
is known as the American Central Verein. Its headquarters are 
at St. Louis and it conducts study courses and encourages the 
growth of study clubs, maintains a settlement, publishes and dis- 
seminates literature on social topics and carries on other useful 
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activities. For a number of years this organisation was in close 
communication with the Catholic Social Guild. The Verein im- 
ported and advertised copies of its brochures, but the outbreak 
of the War dispelled hopes of further contact and codperation. 
Since then the growing dissimilarity between social conditions in 
the United States and in England has made impractical any at- 
tempt to disseminate literature dealing with purely British con- 
ditions. The Central-Blatt and Social Justice, however, continues 
to devote articles to the progress of social Catholicism in England. 
In 1910, Father Plater writing to a friend in St. Louis spoke in 
terms of praise of the work of this paper: ‘I find the ‘Central- 
Blatt and Social Justice’ most instructive and stimulating. It 
is doing a great work.” ”° 

Dr. John A. Ryan, a well-known American Catholic theologian, 
stated in an article contributed to the Catholic Social Year Book 
for 1913 that the Central Verein office had brought out some good 
pamphlets, but added, “In this field of pamphlet literature we 
are a long way behind our coreligionists of England. In fact, 
most of the publications of this kind in use amongst us have 
come from the Catholic Truth Society of London and the English 
Catholic Social Guild.” He went on to expound the need for 
local study clubs and said: “Most of us are as yet overwhelmed by 
a sense of vagueness and helplessness with regard to the whole 
matter of social questions, social evils, social study, social activity 
and social reform.”’ *° 

Father Dietz, Secretary of the Social Service Commission of 
the American Federation of Catholic Societies, writing for the 
Catholic Social Year Book for 1913 called attention to the de- 
mands for social action and stressed the importance of study 
clubs. Mr. Ambrose Willis, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Catholic Social Guild, attended the Milwaukee Con- 
vention in August 1913 and brought the Guild into very close 
touch with the Social Service Commission. In giving his im- 
pressions of the convention, Mr. Willis drew attention to the 
radical differences between conditions of social action in America 
and in England. The problems in the United States were less 
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acute and the masses less irreligious than in England. In Amer- 
ica, too, a large proportion of the workers were Catholics. He 
attributed to the less vital nature of the social question in America 
the fact that up to that time Catholics there had been slower than 
English Catholics to recognise the importance of social study.** 

Plater, however, thought the work of the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities was of a type in advance of that being done 
in England. He considered the recent growth of study clubs a 
very encouraging feature of Catholic social work in America. 
Certain books dealing with social subjects produced by American 
clergy found readers in England. Such were Bishop Stang’s So- 
cialism and Christianity, which had been warmly praised on its 
appearance by Charles S. Devas, Father Ming’s two books on 
Socialism, and Father MHusslein’s The Church and _ Social 
Problems.*? 

When the administrative committee of the National Catholic 
War Council, now the National Catholic Welfare Conference, of 
the United States drew up their well-known programme for Social 
Reconstruction after the War, they adverted to English contribu- 
tions and English pronouncements on plans for the new social 
order. They characterised Cardinal Bourne’s Lenten Pastoral as 
“probably the most important declaration from a Catholic 
source.” °3 

The same pamphlet contained an analysis of the position on 
social reconstruction taken by the ‘“Inter-denominational Con- 
ference of Social Service Unions” of Great Britain in which Cath- 
olics participated. The writers of the American reconstruction 
programme praised the stand taken by that body because it was 
definite and therefore “not liable to the fatal objection that is 
frequently and fairly urged against the reform pronouncements of 
religious bodies; that they are abstract, platitudinous and usually 
harmless.” The value for Catholics of the explanations and mod- 
ifications appearing in the Year Book of the Catholic Social 
Guild for 1918 was likewise pointed out.** 

Early in 1921 the Secretary of the Catholic Women’s Suffrage 
Society of England, addressed a letter to the president of the 
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Saint Catherine Welfare Association, an American society of 
Catholic women formed for the purpose of improving the condi- 
tion of women and children especially through enlightened social 
legislation. She asked the cooperation of this latter organisation 
in having amended the article on “Woman” in the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, a new edition of which was being considered at the 
time. As will be recalled, the offending article in that great 
American Catholic publication was written by an Austrian, Father 
Rossler, and was not distinguished by an up-to-date treatment of 
its theme. The particular paragraph, however, about which the 
English Catholic suffragists wished to rouse protests in the United 
States, was one in which the contributor asserted that “The fe- 
male sex is in some respects inferior to the male sex, both as re- 
gards body and soul.” *5 

At the Birmingham Congress in August, 1923, Archbishop 
Keating observed that it could be said that Leo XIII’s great 
Encyclical on the Condition of the Working Classes was largely 
due to English and American thought. He went on to say that 
they should not lose sight of the United States where great 
interest in their work had been aroused. He hoped that some 
time they would send over an official representative to get thor- 
oughly in touch with their American brethren.*® 

Contacts have become increasingly frequent between English 
and American Catholics interested in social reform. For example, 
Dr. James Ryan, Dr. Lapp, Dr. Patrick Brown and Mr. Foster 
Stearns came from the United States to assist at the Congress 
which was held at Oxford in 1925.%" 


ENGLISH CATHOLICS AND INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL ACTION 


In addition to these more or less personal and incidental con- 
tacts, English Catholics have joined with their coreligionists of 
other lands in organised international action. Back in 1883, 
Windthorst, in acknowledging greetings sent to German Catholics, 
assembled at Diisseldorf for the Catholic Congress, by the Cath- 
olic Union of Great Britain in the name of the Catholics of Eng- 
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land, voiced his hope of an “International Union of the Catholics 
of the World” which should be a grand international association 
for the defense of the rights of the Church. Nothing came of this 
ambitious scheme.*® 

It was the twentieth century which gave the greatest impetus to 
concerted international effort. ‘Membership of the Catholic or 
universal Church,” commented the Catholic Social Year Book for 
1913, “brings with it facilities for that international social action 
which is the dream of reformers. 

“This fact suggests an additional reason why Catholics should 
interest themselves in social action; their religion not only sup- 
plies them with sound principles and motives, but it also provides 
the machinery for international social action, without which ad- 
vance in one country may be retarded by backwardness in an- 
other. Thus, for example, efforts to secure a living wage or to 
stop the White Slave Traffic or to abolish war can be completely 
successful only when they are made simultaneously in every 
land; and the Catholic Church, by her world-wide organisation, 
makes such concerted action possible.” One of the purposes of 
the Guild was to familiarise Catholics in England with the social 
action of their fellow-Catholics in other lands, and to promote 
an international solidarity amongst Catholic workers. Some of 
the English societies cited as members of international organisa- 
tions were the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the Catholic Wo- 
men’s League, the Society for Befriending Girls and the Catholic 
Peace Association.*® 

Twelve years later a writer in Le Correspondant made similar 
mention of the anomalous possibilities of Catholicism for inter- 
national action: ‘Le premier fait que examen des circonstances 
présentes met en lumieére, c’est la puissance d’adaptation aux 
besoins les plus varies des pays et des temps qui distingue la 
religion catholique—En ce qui concerne la solution des problémes 
internationaux, elle a sur les Etats temporels cette superiorité que 
les obstacles a l’action efficace ne la génent, tandis, que les qualités 
dont le privilege leur manque sont précisément les siennes.” *° 

At the time of the movement for Catholic Confederation which 
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took shape at the Catholic Congress at Leeds in August, 1910, 
the Bishop of Salford pointed out that a fully representative 
National Confederation would be a valuable agency for the effect- 
ing of such international confederation as already existed between 
the various Catholic Women’s Leagues.*? 

It fell to the lot of the English delegate to the gathering con- 
vened by the various Ligues Sociales d’Acheteurs at Antwerp in 
September, 1913, to explain the recent developments under the 
Trade Boards Act. Encouraged by his account of this alleviation 
of the lot of sweated workers, the Congress passed a resolution 
urging an active propaganda in all countries in favour of a 
minimum wage for all home workers to be fixed by some form of 
Trade Board.* 

At the International Conference of Catholic Women’s Leagues 
which took place in Vienna in September, 1912, it was decided 
to hold the next meeting in London, and the leadership of the 
Union was confided to the Catholic Women’s League of England. 
The English women assumed with this leadership the heavier 
responsibility of preparing the statutes of the international asso- 
ciation for submission to the Holy See, in order that the Union 
might secure papal recognition as a Catholic international organ- 
isation. The work of revising the statutes was accomplished at 
the very successful International Conference in London, June 
25-29, 1913, and afterward they were approved and ratified for 
four years by the Holy Father. In addition to the task of putting 
the statutes in final form, the conference gave time to the con- 
sideration of such questions as the modern theater, the modern 
press, Catholic education, and the suppression of the white slave 
traffic. A correspondent to America from London in July wrote 
with regard to the Catholic Women’s League of England: ‘The 
Catholic Women’s League of England, whose admirable achieve- 
ments are well known, effaced itself on this occasion in order to 
give scope for the exposition by its foreign sisters, of conditions 
and modes of organisation in other countries.” 4% 

Miss Margaret Fletcher, in an illuminating article written for 
the London Month in September of the same year, dealt with the 
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origin and purposes of this far-flung movement. The well- 
organised Ligue Patriotique des Francaises had taken the initia- 
tive and the first international meeting took place in Brussels in 
August, 1910, the whole movement originating to a large extent 
as a reaction against the un-Christian tendencies of the unde- 
nominational Congress of Women held in 1906. It had responded, 
nevertheless, to a widespread if inarticulate longing of Catholic 
women to widen their horizon and participate more fully in the 
affairs of the day. At the London Conference the British women 
were struck with admiration at the ability and zeal of the dele- 
gates from France and Germany. The congress planned for 1915 
was to have been devoted entirely to a consideration of the white 
slave traffic. Miss Fletcher said that this horror flourished on 
“woman’s ignorance, her failure to earn a living wage which 
makes her eager to trust lying advertisements, and most of all 
on the uncared-for feeble-minded.” She rejoiced in the ‘“‘growing 
recognition of the fact that most evils flourish best in darkness 
and in silence and that to these an awakened public conscience is 
as remedial as is sunlight to disease.” 

“Hitherto,” she wrote, “with a few notable exceptions, Catholic 
women have not roused themselves in this matter or borne their 
share in the labour of fighting this infamy.”’ Miss Fletcher hoped 
for a time when, with the development of social study in Eng- 
land, Germany would not be the only country to furnish a con- 
structive literature on social questions as they affected women. 
‘We want and want badly a literature not confined to warnings, 
negations and proofs of fallacious arguments or historical blunders, 
but one positive, constructive, pulsing with life, both natural and 
supernatural.” #4 

Cardinal Bourne sent a long letter to the International Con- 
gress of Catholic students which assembled at Prague in 1921. 
English representatives played their part in this, the first congress 
of its kind, and the English also participated, four years later, 
in the International Congress of Catholic Youth which was held 
at Rome.** 

England was represented at the First International Democratic 
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Congress held in Paris, December 4-11, 1921. This was organised 
by Marc Sangnier, deputy of the French Chamber and director of 
the publications La Démocratie and La Jeune République. It 
was not a distinctively Catholic Congress, although the Catholic 
delegates outnumbered by approximately sixty-five per cent those 
who were adherents of the Protestant religions. But Christian 
principles inspired the lofty purpose of the meeting—namely, the 
disarmament of hate among nations without which all naval and 
military disarmament would be in vain—and furnished the guid- 
ing lines for the deliberations. These covered a wide field. For 
example, a survey was made of employers’ and employees’ asso- 
ciations and of codperative societies as a means of social peace 
and as institutions of democracy.*® 


First EFFORTS OF BRITISH CATHOLICS IN BEHALF OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ACCORD 


The participation by English Catholics in this congress is illus- 
trative of their interest in efforts to bring Catholic principles to 
bear upon those widest of all social relationships, those involved 
in intercourse between nations with a view to eliminating ulti- 
mately armed conflict from the affairs of the world. The principles 
themselves are older than Christendom, radicated, according to 
the teaching of the Church, in the natural and the revealed law, 
and opposed in essence to the modern anarchistic concept of the 
State as subject to no jurisdiction higher than its own interpreta- 
tion of its rights. They have been declared and expounded by 
Church Fathers, theologians and sovereign pontiffs. It was St. 
Isidore of the seventh century who introduced a more precise 
terminology for the differentiation of international from other 
forms of law. Pius XI in his Encyclical on St. Thomas issued 
in 1923 expressed the hope that “the doctrines of Aquinas con- 
cerning the ruling of peoples and the laws which establish their 
relations with one another may be better known, since they con- 
tain the true foundation of that which is termed the ‘League 
of Nations.’ ” 4? 
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The Catholics of England realising that the ability to recognise 
Christian principles is not miraculously bestowed on people by 
knowledge infused from on high, that these principles do not 
operate automatically, and that desolation has been spread no 
less through ignorance than through vice—have been doing their 
part, as we shall see, to diffuse the Catholic doctrine of inter- 
national relations. ‘This doctrine places the divine law above 
national expediency, inculcates a belief in the fatherhood of God 
and the essential brotherhood of all nations and all races of man- 
kind, and insists that the precepts of Christian justice and Chris- 
tian charity be observed as punctiliously by one nation in its 
dealings with another as they are—or ought to be—observed in 
the social relations and business transactions of private citizens.*® 

There is also a Catholic doctrine on war, to the elucidation of 
which English Catholics have likewise made their contribution. 
It is, briefly, this: that war is an evil which would not exist if 
human society were dominated by the moral law. Taking things 
as they are, however, it may in rare instances be resorted to as a 
last recourse in defense of justice—to combat, in short, a greater 
evil than itself. Its total abolition is by no means impossible, 
but is contingent on a change of mind and heart among the masses 
of mankind and the statesmen who control the fate of nations. 

These ideas have found reiterated expression in Catholic teach- 
ing. St. Augustine did not hesitate to brand war as brigandage 
on a large scale; the great Schoolmen regarded it as at best a 
clumsy expedient for the settlement of inter-state disputes; while 
from the beginning the Church made repeated efforts to mitigate 
the horrors of the conflicts which actually took place—as wit- 
ness, for example, the restrictions imposed by the Peace of God 
and the Truce of God during the political turmoil of the Middle 
Ages. Modern Popes have given eloquent expression to their zeal 
for world peace. The contributions of Leo XIII alone to this 
subject are considerable and profound. His successors, Pius X, 
Benedict XV and Pius XI, have in their turn raised their voices 
in appeals for international accord.*® 

In 1868 a group of English Catholics took steps at Rome for 
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the establishment of a college of International Law under the 
direction of the Holy See. A number of their Protestant com- 
patriots, who shared their eagerness to see the law of nations 
brought once more into harmony with Christian principles, ad- 
dressed to the Holy See a petition to the same effect; and the 
well-known English diplomatist, David Urquhart, was the author 
of the famous Appeal of a Protestant to the Pope for the re- 
establishment of International Law.°° 

It will be recalled that among the varied interests of Cardinal 
Manning was a zeal for world peace. He was one of the vice- 
presidents of the League for Peace, and at its fifth annual Con- 
gress in June, 1888, he denounced the militarism of Europe and 
urged the erection of a tribunal of supreme arbitration in its 
stead. He regarded great political aggregations as more con- 
ducive to peace than numbers of small independent communities. 
Had he lived to see the succession of Balkan crises, freighted as 
they were with awful consequences for the peace of the world, 
he might have been stiffened in his theory. 

Toward the close of the year 1895, President Cleveland nearly 
precipitated war between Great Britain and the United States by 
a bellicose message to congress in which he asked authority to 
appoint a commission to settle the then existing boundary dispute 
between Venezuela and British Guiana, the findings of which 
should be imposed by force if necessary upon Great Britain. He 
made this extraordinary move in the interests of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Fortunately, the English Government maintained a 
calm attitude and serious trouble was averted. The incident, 
however, brought to the fore the question of arbitration between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

Cardinal Vaughan gave his strong personal support and the 
prestige of his position to the proposal to establish some per- 
manent means of arbitration between the two countries. He 
told a member of the staff of the Daily Chronicle that for twenty- 
five years he had thought and said that disputes between nations 
ought to be settled by reasonable arbitration and not by resort 
to arms. “If the present friction between England and the United 
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States should bring into existence an international tribunal of 
arbitration, the benefit that those English-speaking nations would 
thus confer on humanity would be worthy of their great mission 
in the world.” 4 

The London Tablet, showing its interest in the question of 
arbitration for its own sake, reproduced in its columns an account 
of an interview granted to Sir John Lubbock by a representative 
of the St. James Gazette. Like Cobden Sir John believed that 
the growth of English and American commerce made war between 
the two countries impracticable. And the strong ties between the 
two peoples rendered it fratricidal.*? 

As pride of race in days of old and an exaggerated sense of 
the claims of nationality in more recent times have been produc- 
tive of wars and rumours of war, it is not unfitting to set down 
some of the thoughts which these ideas evoked from the mind of 
Charles Stanton Devas. “It was the very mission of Christianity 
from the beginning,” he wrote in his Key to the World’s Progress, 
“to break down the barriers that separated Jew and Gentile, 
Greek and barbarian, Roman and Scythian; and thereby to come 
into conflict with the strongest sentiments of natural man... . 
But the sense of racial superiority is far from being confined to 
barbarians. The Jews of old, conscious of inalienable superiority 
of birth, looked on Roman and Greek, Syrian and Egyptian with 
ineffable arrogance and scorn. And as the world in their view 
was divided into Jew and Gentile, so to Greek eyes into Greeks 
and barbarians. A similar national pride is cherished among the 
leading and active nations of modern civilisation, and their sense 
of superiority and their contempt of the foreigner, whether latent 
or expressed, is generally in proportion to their temporal suc- 
cess.” He cited the French as “la grande nation,” the English 
of the “forties” and “fifties” of the nineteenth century and lat- 
terly, the growing national pride of Germans and Americans. 
“Nor are such feelings a harmless and laughable weakness. 
Alas! the world is full of all too earnest racial antagonism. 
There is scarce a country great or small, that is not troubled with 
bitter strife of language and colour, outward and unmistakable 
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signs abused by a perversity, at once human and inhuman, to 
separate those who should be brothers in Christ.” The word 
“nationalism,” he explained, could be taken in two senses. It 
might mean either the perfectly permissible effort of one national- 
ity—like the Poles—to prevent absorption by another, or an anti- 
Christian desire to place country or race above the law of God 
and the dictates of charity.°* 


THE CaTHOLIC PEACE ASSOCIATION 


In 1910 the Catholic Peace Association was founded. It was 
established under the presidency of Cardinal Bourne and had for 
its aim the organisation of Catholic opinion for the purpose 
of contributing toward the widespread movement in favour 
of universal arbitration and peace, and of inculcating a desire 
for universal peace on Catholic principles. Its methods were 
these: united daily prayer for the objects of the organisation; 
the encouragement of a spirit of conciliation in private and public 
life; the production and distribution of literature on the Catholic 
aspect of questions relating to peace and war; periodic meetings 
for the discussion of peace propaganda and allied topics, and the 
inculcation of peace principles in the training of the young.** 

The first year was one of tentative effort, but in July, ror, 
the association was definitely organised. The previous month it 
was represented at the National Peace Congress held in Edin- 
burgh by the Rev. M. Power, S.J., and by Miss F. M. Mac- 
donald. Mrs. V. M. Crawford represented the C. P. A. at the 
Catholic Congress at Newcastle and at the inaugural meeting of 
the Catholic International League for Peace with which it became 
affiliated,—the president of the English branch being ‘‘ex-officio” 
vice-president of the League. In October of the same year the 
English bishops unanimously approved the formation of diocesan 
peace associations in connection with that in London.® 

The Catholic Peace Association began its second year by a 
public meeting held at Battersea on February 29, 1912. The 
Rev. Vincent McNabb addressed a large audience on ‘The 
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Friends and Foes of Peace.’”’ He was unsparing in his denuncia- 
tion of scheming financiers who in the guise of patriotism clam- 
oured for war in order to increase their banking accounts. Some 
people had claimed that universal peace was an impossibility. 
A man must have a curious knowledge of history if he found 
in it any justification for war. History, went on the speaker, 
was a record of the entire futility of the appeal to war. Though 
we were perhaps on the level of Dante and Shakespeare in mat- 
ters of literature, in matters of arbitration we were still on the 
level of the jackal and the wolf. Prior McNabb denounced 
those who were opposed to peace, such as designing politicians, 
enterprising financiers, unscrupulous newspaper writers and the 
like. If any man argued that he could never banish war from the 
world, he would reply: “I never said I would, but I am going to 
work as if I might.” °° 

Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson, a delegate of the association 
to the National Peace Congress in London, preached to a great 
throng in Westminster Cathedral on May 19, 1912. He de- 
nounced the mob passions that led to war. An individual was 
not permitted to vindicate his honour at the expense of his neigh- 
bour’s blood, and society did not allow a tradesman to cut the 
throat of a rival because his own business needed expansion. Yet 
Christians apparently believed that if Germany needed expansion 
for her empire, and England thought her reputation at stake, 
the two countries would be justified in fighting each other.*’ 

In the same year he contributed an article to the North Ameri- 
can Review entitled ‘“‘Cosmopolitanism and Catholicism.” In- 
creased facilities for travel and communication had made cos- 
mopolitanism suddenly effective. A fluid, he declared, as new 
now as was the essence of Imperialism once, had begun to stream 
not only on the wires but through the very miles of air. The 
result was largely a decrease of the old patriotism. Household 
gods, tribal deities and national churches were the natural and 
inevitable outcome of each bond of unity in its expanding de- 
velopment, since, whatever might be the truth or the falsehood of 
any given religion, man in the long run would insist on some 
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species of faith. The sincere cosmopolitan must cast away not 
only his narrow nationalism or his temperamental individuality, 
but the national church of his fathers and his long-cherished 
private judgment in matters of belief. Catholicism, he concluded, 
was the religion which would meet the cosmopolitan demand not 
only by reason of its worldwide scope, but because as a super- 
natural religion it would obliterate the lines between sage and fool 
by furnishing a faith transcendent of both because constructed 
outside of the individual mind.*® 

Mr. Alexander Johnston represented the Catholic Peace Asso- 
ciation at the first Catholic International Peace Congress held in 
Paris in June of that year, where a new Catholic league known 
as The International Association for the Study of the Law of 
Nations according to Christian Principles was formed. M. 
Vaaderpol, president of the League of French Catholics for the 
Preservation of Peace, contributed an account of that group to the 
Catholic Social Year Book for 1913. It was believed that the 
time had come for a fresh exposition and vindication of Chris- 
tian International Law by the encouragement of the publica- 
tion of works setting forth the teaching of the Church in 
regard to the Law of Nations, the duties of civilised peoples in 
their dealings with the uncivilised and the reciprocal duties of 
nations. An editorial note was appended to this article in which 
the hope was expressed that English Catholics would play their 
part in this work, a preliminary sketch of which had been drawn up 
at the Congress held at Louvain during the previous autumn. It 
was decided to collect pertinent books or analytic résumés. The 
historical work was to be assigned in sections to experts, and a 
study of the philosophical and theological aspects of the principles 
of international law was projected. Among the members of the 
English committee were Monsignor Parkinson, Dr. Mooney, 
Father Plater and Mrs. Crawford.®*® 

The Catholic Peace Association issued a leaflet, The Popes 
and Peace, designed to show how entirely the Peace Movement 
had the sympathy and active encouragement of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. Father Keating represented the association at Norwich. 
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Earlier in the year he had delivered a lecture on ‘Catholicism 
and Peace” which was published by the Catholic Truth Society. 
He opened the discussion of his subject with an allusion to the 
“Christ of the Andes,” the colossal statue erected at the summit 
of a lofty mountain pass between Chile and Argentina in 1904 
to commemorate the settling of a boundary dispute of long 
standing between the two countries and their common resolve to 
beat their swords into ploughshares and remain forever at peace 
with each other. In answering the question, Why has not Ca- 
tholicism produced Peace? he explained that the principle of na- 
tionality had escaped from the control of the Church. In a 
section on the influence of the professional fighting-man as a bar- 
rier to peace he made the following wise incursion into the realm 
of psychology: “If only convention had determined that the 
armies of industry should be clothed and decorated and mar- 
shalled as are the armies of destruction, militarism would have 
been shorn of its unfair advantage. The wise municipality of the 
future, we may hope, will clothe its officials in gorgeous uniforms. 
Policeman and motorman, postman and messenger boy, will gleam 
with purple and gold, and organised labour be resplendent with 
regimental badges. Thus something will be done to show that 
peace hath her loveliness no less than war.” ®° 

The Catholic Peace Association continued to grow. Miss Owen, 
the delegate to the National Peace Congress held in Leeds in 1913, 
reported a most successful meeting and a wholehearted sympathy 
with the cause on the part of the delegates. In May of the same 
year the secretary of the organisation gave two addresses on ‘“The 
Great Illusion’—one in the rooms of the Catholic Women’s 
League at London, where an animated discussion took place, and 
the other before a non-sectarian audience at Islington.®* 

Strangely enough the Lenten Pastoral issued by the Bishop of 
Salford in the spring which preceded the fateful summer of 1914 
was devoted to The Church and Peace. After a lengthy dis- 
cussion of Christianity and peace, he praised the peace movement 
of the close of the nineteenth and the opening of the twentieth 
century and called attention to the staunch advocacy of this cause 
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by Pope Leo XIII. Catholics should be leaders in the movement 
to ward off from Europe the perils of war. He counselled those 
who could to associate themselves with some of the approved 
societies which aimed at the substitution of arbitration for war 
and the bringing about of friendly union amongst various races 
and nations.®? 


PREPARATIONS FOR WORLD PEACE IN THE MIDST OF WORLD WAR 


During the War, Father Charles Dominic Plater, whose work 
on behalf of the Catholic Social Guild has been considered, de- 
voted a great deal of attention to the subject of international 
relations. On November 9, 1914, he went to Birmingham to 
attend an interdenominational committee meeting. His sugges- 
tion of the subject, “International and Social Relationships in the 
Light of Christianity” as the topic for the next year’s summer 
school at Swanwick was accepted. At Swanwick in the following 
June he found himself one of a Catholic group of seven. He was 
chosen to give the closing address which should sum up the ideas 
which had been brought before the conference. They had, he 
declared, gained a better and more sympathetic understanding of 
each other and a deeper realisation of their common aim, coupled 
with an intensified enthusiasm in their resolution to prosecute it. 
Their purpose was to help to secure for Europe and the world a 
positive and a permanent peace, which would be effected only by 
the observance of international morality, their common recogni- 
tion of the paramount claims of which was not compromised by 
their religious differences. Unless, however, they recognised the 
fact that what was a platitude to them might be a startling revela- 
tion to other people they might overlook the great work of moral 
propaganda which lay before them. He restated with comment 
the important points brought out by the different speakers— 
Mr. Clutton Brock, the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Wicksteed, Mr. 
Zimmern and others, some of whom had warned of the growing 
spirit of impatience of all moral restraint showing itself in plat- 
form and press. The War must not be won at any cost—not at 
the cost of wrongdoing. He suggested the morality of reprisals 
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as one of the subjects of study for the coming autumn. ‘We are 
all united,” he declared, ‘‘in our main purpose of securing a stable 
peace by Christian action.” °* 

In the fall of 1915, Plater turned his attention to the subject 
of international law in consequence of a visit paid to him by 
Francis Urquhart of Balliol College, Oxford. From that time the 
subject was to occupy him a great deal and to inspire various 
pamphlets and other publications.®* 

By far his most important and permanently valuable produc- 
tion on topics born of his interest in the war which was being 
waged and in the peace which should one day prevail was his 
Primer of Peace and War. Of this he was not the sole author. 
Much of the historical part was the work of Mr. Urquhart; his 
fellow-Jesuits, Fathers Keating and Monoel, contributed special 
sections, and Canon William Barry also assisted in the compila- 
tion. The uniquely practical and comprehensive nature of this 
work explains the unprecedented attention which it received from 
the non-Catholic press.® 

Meanwhile other members of the Catholic Social Guild were 
concerned with similar problems. The Catholic Social Year Book 
for 1915 was devoted, as has been recorded, to domestic prob- 
lems arising out of England’s participation in the War. One sec- 
tion, however, dealt with a topic relevant to the subject under 
consideration. Mr. Urquhart contributed an article on “The 
Breakdown of International Morality.” The War, he asserted, 
was not only a scandal to Christianity in general, but an especial 
defeat for the Catholic spirit of unity. Why had the Catholic 
ideal failed in the crisis?P One of the causes of the War was the 
extravagant growth of nationalism, with its own gospel and its 
own code, and with its legitimisation of intervention on behalf of 
subject nationalities. Following the fall of the old international 
law of the eighteenth century had come a great vagueness on the 
subject in the minds of the people which had to be cleared away. 
Though elucidation of the principles of international morality 
should be a task congenial to all men of good will, it was, he 
declared, a work for which the Church with its rich storehouses 
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of principles and its cosmopolitan character was _ especially 
adapted. To this study the Catholics of England might profitably 
apply themselves.®® 

The Guild brought before at least a section of the public a 
Catholic commentary on Pope Benedict’s peace note which at the 
time had aroused violent criticism. In August, 1917, at Plater’s 
request Father Martindale wrote a few pages of comment, setting 
forth the significance and value of the note, which were added 
to the text of the document and published as the first of the 
Catholic Social Guild Law of Nations Series. Sixty thousand 
copies were sold in a short time.** 

The second pamphlet of the series took up the various Replies 
to the Pope’s Appeal and the remaining four leaflets dealt with 
the subject of International Law. Gertrude Robinson was the 
author of the third and fifth, which considered respectively the 
Law of Nations: What it Is and National Courts and Inter- 
national Law. In the latter she reviewed the attempt begun in 
1814 to rule the world by Congresses and dismissed as undesirable 
the idea of a league of nations, suggesting instead the setting up 
of national tribunals each of which should try all causes of war 
between its own nation and another. Mr. F. F. Urquhart, the son 
of the famous publicist whose idea of national tribunals so in- 
trigued Miss Robinson, wrote the fourth pamphlet called The 
Restoration of the Law of Nations. Drawing a distinction be- 
tween the state and the nation, he alluded to the appeals that 
were made to the Rights of Nationalities as justification for break- 
ing up existing states, transferring provinces from one to another 
and carrying on agitations in other countries. Once more he 
called for some re-statement of the old formularies of the Law 
of Nations in order to apply fundamental and unchanging prin- 
ciples to modern conditions. The sixth and last of the series 
was devoted to a consideration of The Free Seas in Peace and 
War, and was the work of M. Sidney Parry. This subject on 
which Benedict XV and Woodrow Wilson had laid so much 
emphasis could not be regarded as an anomalous topic for dis- 
cussion amongst social students.*® 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Toward the end of the War Cardinal Bourne, who had been 
eloquent in his pleas for peace with justice, was cautious on the 
subject of the proposed League of Nations. He wrote a letter 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury on October 22, 1918, in which, 
after declining to be present or represented at a meeting to dis- 
cuss the project, he commented: 

“T suppose that we are all agreed that the project of a League 
of Nations deserves our support. But ... the question is pre- 
eminently an international question, and one distinctly for inter- 
national statesmanship. It is the statesmen alone who can work 
out the details of any practicable scheme; and, so far as I know, 
they have hardly begun to do so. I think we may easily place 
ourselves in a false position in the eyes of non-British statesman- 
ship if we anticipate the work that statecraft has to do. 

“If a workable scheme can be devised, it goes without say- 
ing that it will have the support of Catholics throughout the 
VOLS dl 489 

Mr. Samuel F. Darwin Fox ascribed a Catholic origin to the 
League of Nations, in an article published in the London Universe 
entitled “Sixtus V’s League of Nations.” That sixteenth century 
pontiff, anxious to put an end to the international disputes and 
bloodshed of the times and realising that physical sanction was 
necessary for the moral force with which he intended to confront 
the armed Europe of his day, devised a plan by which the Papal 
States should become the citadel of a military police force power- 
ful enough, as he once wrote, “. . . to deliver the oppressed; to 
judge the princes and to arbitrate in their quarrels; to transfer, 
if need be, the balance of power from one nation to another; to 
maintain peace ... to insist upon disarmament ... and to 
punish the recalcitrant.”’ Sixtus died before he could test the 
value of his scheme.’° 

On the occasion of the repudiation of Woodrow Wilson by his 
- own countrymen, Shane Leslie dwelt with enthusiasm on what 

had been the great social mission of the American president, and 
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saw in his fall the collapse of the hopes of a generation. “If he 
was too late in entering the war,’ wrote Mr. Leslie, “he was 
far too soon in proposing his Plan of peace. The Allies 
he saved; himself he could not save. Over his prostrate 
form the angry and disappointed and perhaps wilful nations 
march on to find that the Ultimate Peace will be much what 
Wilson dreamed.” 7 

Mention has been made of the participation by England in the 
first International Democratic Congress, preponderantly Catholic 
_ in its personnel, which was held in Paris at the end of 1921. 
Its very atmosphere was conciliatory, for German and Austrian 
delegates took their places at the meetings beside the representa- 
tives of the former allied nations. A study was made of the 
various organisations and movements aiming at the cultivation 
of a spirit of peace. The League of Nations, as an agency for 
peace, was subjected to careful inquiry because of the feeling 
among the congressists that, as constituted, the League was rather 
an instrument in the hands of diplomats for the realisation of 
national aspirations than a power faithfully representative of the 
real interests for peace among mankind.” 

Cardinal Bourne, preaching in Westminster Cathedral in the 
spring of 1923, said that the Catholics in different countries had 
gladly given their support and encouragement to the League of 
Nations and had recognised and praised such measure of success 
as the League had already attained. But he deplored the fact that 
its organisers had not sought the counsel and support of the 
supreme authority of the Catholic Church and feared that their 
failure to do so would be fraught with serious consequences to 
the life of the League. The Cardinal had given his sympathetic 
interest to L’Union Catholique D’Etudes Internationales, a Con- 
tinental society to study international questions in the light of 
Christian principles and secure the solution of such problems in 
a Catholic spirit. To this end, the organisers expressed a special 
intention of taking an interest in the League of Nations.”° 

In the summer of 1923 the establishment of a Catholic Council 
of Foreign Relations was proposed at a session of the Knights 
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of St. Columba held in Birmingham University. According to 
the member proposing the resolution the animating principle of 
such a council should be the replacement of national insularity by 
cooperation between nations.’* 

Further impetus was given to this idea at the conference held 
in the ancient city of Reading in the autumn of the same year. 
The topic chosen for discussion was “The Catholic Citizen: His 
National and International Responsibilities,” and in its elucidation 
not only English Catholics but representatives of other countries 
and Catholic Members of the League of Nations participated. 
This was in keeping with the purpose of the conference which 
was to promote more cordial relationships between nations and 
improve the machinery for lessening the possibility of war. The 
conference concerned itself not with civics but with the ethical 
aspects of International Politics. The sessions were almost wholly 
deliberative—and purposely so. It was the intent of the organ- 
isers to elicit careful utterances on the subject of the “Jus Gen- 
tium” from Catholic scholars and to give the laity a chance to 
increase their knowledge and clarify their concepts concerning the 
League of Nations. ‘“‘Nobody set light to a display of rhetorical 
fireworks,” wrote the Tablet, “or predicted the beginning of the 
millennium by next New Year’s Day. In short, the chief work 
done was the clearing of the ground.” ” 

In the autumn of 1923 Father Keating urged Catholics not to 
join the materialist and the militarist in their disposition to 
accept the failure reflected in the European situation but rather 
to seek out the causes of the deplorable conditions and apply the 
remedies anew. He offered the practical suggestion that national 
history should be read and taught in the light of Christian prin- 
ciples. ‘Our textbooks should be thoroughly purged of Jingoism 
and every sentiment that savours of racial pride. The crimes and 
follies of the past should be called by their right names and not 
excused on the plea of national exigencies: and justice should be 
done to other nations, at any rate, by not arrogating to ourselves 
rights which we deny to them. As no education which does not 
qualify its subject to be a good citizen can be thought adequate, 
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so some training in the principles of true internationalism is 
essential.” 7° 

The following spring he called attention to the evils of un- 
fettered nationalism, evils which Catholics, because of their more 
precise moral teaching, were the more to be blamed for promoting. 
He urged the latter to support the League of Nations and con- 
cluded that nationalism, if tempered and guided by Catholic prin- 
ciples, was a blessing; otherwise it might be a curse.” 

The movement for improved international relations went on 
amongst English Catholics throughout the year 1924. On more 
than one occasion Father Martindale used his versatile gifts to 
urge Catholics to codperate internationally in the interest of the 
precepts and the causes which they held dear. Other agencies, 
such as purely humanitarian ones, had made their influence felt 
throughout the world. The Catholics of other countries looked to 
those of England for sympathy and aid. He urged the abandon- 
ment of the curse of nationalism, by which he meant anything that 
provoked hostile feeling to or derisive or unfriendly allusion to 
any country whatsoever.’® 

Concerning the attitude of the Catholic hierarchy toward the 
League of Nations, Cardinal Bourne wrote as follows to the Prime 
-Minister: 

“Understanding that at this moment an earnest appeal is being 
addressed to you by many who are representative in this country 
of Christian life and thought, in favour of the policies now em- 
bodied in the League of Nations, my colleagues in the Episcopate 
of England and Wales, who are assembled here for their annual 
meeting, desire to unite themselves with me in associating our- 
selves most gladly with such appeal. We do so the more readily 
because we recognise that in the League of Nations a real en- 
deavour is being made to carry into effect those principles of 
international justice and good will which the Catholic Church, 
by the voice of the Holy See, has never failed to urge upon the 
conscience of the world.” 7° | 

The Peace Movement amongst European Catholics had begun 
during the War with the founding in 1916 of the World Peace 
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League of the White Cross. After the armistice of 1918 such 
action became more practicable. In August, 1920, under the 
leadership of the Dutch group the first Catholic Peace Congress 
met at The Hague. Other meetings took place at The Hague in 
1921, at Luxemburg in 1922, and at Constance in 1923. In the 
same year, the German group which had organised the Peace 
League of German Catholics convened a conference at Freiburg 
in Baden. The League of French Catholics for International 
Justice had been very active, and the Correspondance Franco- 
Allemande was founded which had for its purpose the building 
up of friendly relations between French and German households 
by means of correspondence by letter. The Reading Conference 
of the previous autumn marked the entrance of English Catholics 
into this far-flung movement.®® 


THE CATHOLIC COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


It was appropriate that the year 1925, the year designated 
throughout the Catholic world as the ‘“Holy Year” should be one 
given over by the Catholics of Great Britain to unprecedented 
activity on behalf of international accord. The Catholic Council 
for International Relations took the field. The origin of this 
organisation dates back to the four day Conference which took 
place at Reading in October, 1923. It was formally established 
on Corpus Christi Day of 1924, after the scheme had received the 
approval of the hierarchy of England and Wales at their Easter 
Conference. 

Emphasis must be laid on the fact that in accordance with the 
intention of its promoters the C. C. I. R. was not established 
as a separate Catholic organisation with a distinctive aim. In the 
opinion of its founders it would have been productive of more 
harm than good to commit aims so important and so comprehen- 
sive to the exclusive guardianship of one small group. The Coun- 
cil is a sort of joint committee composed of men and women able 
and willing for the task delegated by their respective organisations 
_—the Catholic Social Guild, the Catholic Medical Guild, the 
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Catholic Women’s League, the Catholic Education Council, for 
example—to work for the objects of the Council, that is, to strive 
for unity of action amongst Catholics of all nations on matters 
pertaining to their faith, and to promote the cause of international 
peace. The Council is political in the sense that it concerns itself 
with affairs commonly called political and which, being human 
affairs, cannot be extraneous to the moral law. But it is strictly 
non-partisan, in its avoidance of identification with any of the 
great English political parties. 

Although the main work before the Council was educative it 
was not long before its executive committee engaged in activities 
of a practical character. It drew up statements on the League of 
Nations and on the economic causes of friction between states. 
It likewise pledged itself to work for the recognition of the Holy 
See by the League of Nations, and to protest against the unjust 
treatment of minorities in defiance of the precepts of international 
law.** 

During 1925 the Council brought its work conspicuously be- 
fore the public on two occasions. Late in April it began a series 
of meetings in the diocese of Westminster, which extended into the 
following month; and in August it held a summer school at Oxford. 
It was planned to devote the London Conference to a considera- 
tion of the status and position of the papacy. This was consonant 
with the claim of the Council that relations should be estab- 
lished between the Holy See and the League of Nations on 
terms acceptable to the Pope. One of the addresses at the con- 
ference dealt with ‘“The Catholic Church and the League of 
Nations” and was delivered by Father Joseph Keating. He said 
that the League was a real and urgent necessity which stood be- 
tween them and the collapse of civilisation. As a universal alli- 
ance it possessed all the advantages and none of the drawbacks 
of those sectional groupings which nations regarded as necessities 
but which only bred counter-alliances and a more terrible clash 
of interests in the end. He was of the opinion that the success of 
the League was dependent on its securing the backing of the 
Holy See.®? 
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Bishop Brown, Father Owen Dudley and Father Leslie Walter 
preached sermons in which they stressed the religious and moral 
background needed to make efficacious the will for peace. Henry 
Somerville and Francis Urquhart brought their views before the 
conference. Mr. Somerville called on Catholics to support and 
improve the League of Nations as a definite if imperfect step for- 
ward in the progress of political evolution; and Mr. Urquhart, with 
regard to the subject of wars, urged a campaign against an all too 
prevalent double ignorance, the ignorance of law and the ignorance 
of facts. At the final meeting, Father Bede Jarrett urged Catholics 
to use their influence to bring about international peace.** 

The Council sought and received recognition from abroad. One 
month after its formation it took part in the congress of the 
International Catholic League held at Lugano. By its secretary, 
John Eppstein, it sent an invitation to the Federation Nationale 
Catholique in France, of which General de Castelnau was presi- 
dent, to take part in the conference planned for August. To 
this Castelnau sent a cordial reply.** 

Of even greater significance was the recognition accorded by the 
Pope. Cardinal Bourne received the following letter, dated 
June 8, 1925, at the Vatican Secretariate of State: 

“Your Eminence,— 

The August Pontiff considers that each and every assembly of 
Catholics is to be encouraged, but holds that today those in 
particular should be convened whose aim is to draw daily closer 
the bonds of charity between men, and diffuse through the entire 
Church and among the nations that which is so truly akin to 
charity, peace and concord. 

Hence it is with great delight that the Most Holy Father has 
heard that the Catholic Council for International Relations has 
not long since held successful meetings in London, and is soon 
to have another conference at Oxford. Since, then, today more 
than ever, the enemies of the Christian Name vie with each other 
to exasperate evil will and hostility, it assuredly is for us to seek 
both to coerce so ill an enterprise and to lay bare their craft and 
treachery, so that those who have been seduced by empty 
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argument to abandon the right road should at the last be happily 
restored to a sound mind and action. His Holiness, therefore, 
with fatherly love congratulates you who are contributing both 
energy and thought to this end, and begs for you the heavenly 
enlightenment and powerful aid of God.” *° 

Catholic groups in other lands accepted invitations to be present 
at Oxford where the general subject selected for discussion was 
“Catholic Principles Concerning Race and Nationality.” Among 
these foreign organisations was one little known to Englishmen, 
called I. K. A. or International Catholic League, the purpose 
of which was to work out and propagate fundamental but ob- 
scured Catholic principles concerning concord between nations. 
It had long wished to hold one of its international conferences in 
England. There was also the Union Catholique d’Etudes Inter- 
nationales, of Fribourg, Switzerland, which might be destined to 
do the preliminary work for an epoch-making Encyclical on the 
principles of right and justice that should exist between nations, 
as the Union de Fribourg had prepared the ground for Pope 
Leo’s great pronouncement on Christian principles governing the 
rights and duties of social classes within countries.*® 

For eight days representatives of twenty-eight countries and 
three distinct groups met at Oxford in August. The three as- 
semblies which convened at the invitation of the British Catholic 
Council for International Relations were: the International 
Catholic League; the Catholic Social Guild, holding its sixth 
annual summer school more or less in conjunction with the 
I. K. A., and itself by that time something of an international 
social organisation, so frequently and so respectfully was it being 
consulted by Catholic societies abroad, and a special conference 
for delegates of central committees for Catholic action, the latter 
having been called jointly by the International Catholic League, 
the Catholic Union of International Studies and the International 
Office of Catholic Organisations of Rome. All united in zeal for 
the two principal objects of the conference, which were “‘to pro- 
mote friendly cooperation in different branches of life between 
the Catholics of all countries,’ and “to make more widely known 
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Catholic principles concerning the mutual rights and duties of 
nations in their dealings with one another, according to Catholic 
tradition in general, and especially according to the pronounce- 
ments of the Supreme Pontiff and of his predecessors in modern 
times,7%,F* 

Cardinal Bourne in his address at the reception to the delegates 
rejoiced in the value of such international conferences as a means 
of rebuilding those courtesies of civilisation which had been so 
sadly shattered by the War. He looked to that particular con- 
ference to become a unique power for good because of the com- 
mon faith of its members. At the same time he sounded a note 
of caution. They could be emphatic, he agreed, when principles 
were in question. But where deduction from principles came into 
play there might be sharp divergencies of opinion. In such cases 
he urged them to go slowly and be careful not to commit them- 
selves too rapidly or too readily to definite conclusions. The ques- 
tions which were to come before the conference had been discussed 
in past centuries by many great students and theologians. They 
had now to be reconsidered in the light of new conditions.*® 

Five sessions were given over to the discussion and exposition 
of Catholic principles as they concerned nationality and race. 
At the very first session the question, “What is Nationality?” was 
posited. The main paper on the subject was read by Dr. James 
Ryan of the Catholic University at Washington. He called atten- 
tion to the solidarity of the human race which was anterior to 
any nationality, repudiated the Hegelian concept of the State as 
an organic being with rights peculiar to itself, and emphasised 
the belief in the duties of nations which went with the idea of 
Christian nationalism. Dr. Mack, Director of the Seminary at 
Luxemburg, urged the essential union of faith and _ politics. 
Charity and faith were twin sisters, and Catholic principles 
making themselves manifest in Parliament, in press—and indeed 
in all possible quarters—must sway all action towards the ends 
that make for peace.*® 

The topic, “Self-determination,”’ occupied the third session. 
The term “nationality” according to Professor O’Sullivan of the 
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National University of Ireland, expressed an ideal and an aspira- 
tion as much as it described a fact, and statehood was not, as 
frequently urged, an essential element in the concept. In the 
fourth session, Herr Doka of Zurich took up the question of the 
nation and the State. He expounded at length the question of 
the place of the principle of nationality in a state in which the 
population is made up of people of different races. Racial minori- 
ties in their right to equality and to the development of their own 
traditions should be assured of the protection of international 
as well as national law. In the final session, Professor Le Fur 
of Rennes took up the problem, or the congeries of problems, 
involved in the topic, ‘“The Nation and the Use of Force.” This 
included reference to the moral teaching of the Church regarding 
rebellion and war, and the question of foreign intervention to 
assist or suppress an insurgent nationalist movement.%° 

The conference served as a clearing house for Catholic ideas 
on internationalism, exemplified the significance of the already 
existing bond of unity, the possession of a common religious creed, 
and gave birth to another scheme for Catholic international co- 
operation. This latter was a definite step in the direction of the 
unity of Catholic action and world peace, the attainment of which 
the Catholic Council for International Relations had set as its 
ultimate goal. A constitution was drafted for a worldwide con- 
federation of national Catholic groups and international Catholic 
societies, which should function through an assembly, a permanent 
committee and a secretariat. The headquarters of the new con- 
federation were to be located at the existing International Office 
at Rome, and the constitution was to be submitted in due time 
for the approval of the Holy See.** 

As was fitting, the Catholic Social Year Book for 1925, issued 
by the Catholic Social Guild was devoted to the subject ‘Catholics 
and the Problem of Peace.”’ The Introduction written by John 
Eppstein described the origin and programme of the Catholic 
Council for International Relations, and in the major portion of 
the book Father Joseph Keating discussed such questions as 
“The Family of Nations” and ‘‘The Catholic Church and Peace,” 
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and took up the very practical problem, “What Catholics Can Do 
for Peace.” He included a consideration of those points, like 
the extent of a citizen’s responsibility for national acts and the 
restriction of immigration, to which the application of moral prin- 
ciples had not yet been made and which called in consequence, for 
diligent study; he quoted the declaration adopted by the execu- 
tive committee of the C. C. I. R. relative to the League of Nations 
and the economic causes of friction between States. The Council 
urged Catholic business men to associate themselves with organ- 
isations international in scope as a means of promoting the cause 
of world peace.*? 

The brief record of their ideals and achievements contained 
in this chapter illustrates the extent to which the Catholics of 
Great Britain have risen to their international responsibilities 
and to their obligations as members of a universal Church. They 
are doing their share to achieve the ideal of the Pontificate of 
Pius XI, ‘‘The Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.” They 
are working for the dawn of that day when not only English- 
men but the people of every nation “shall be without fear in 
the land.” 
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service to the Catholic press of the United States. It is to be found, for 
example, in The Catholic News, Aug. 22, 1925. 

” Universe, Aug. 21, 1925; Tablet, Aug. 22, 1925; Commonweal, Sept. 
2.1 O28) 

** America, Aug. 8, 1925; Tablet, Aug. 22, 1925; Blackfriars, vol. vi 
(1925), pp. 537-540; Catholic News, Aug. 29, 1925; Month, Vol. 146 (1925), 
pp. 330-37; Commonweal, Feb. 24, 1925; Ibid., Mar. 3, 1926. 

When the Locarno compacts were concluded, Cardinal Bourne expressed 
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his pleasure in his Letter for Advent, 1925. He believed that Catholics 
of every land should rejoice in the arrangements that had been negotiated 
there. He said the terms “allied” and “enemy” country should pass into 
oblivion. There was, he declared, cause for thanksgiving in the increasing 
influence of the League of Nations. 

" Catholic Social Year Book, 1925, passim. 


CONCLUSION 


The preceding chapters have traced the growth of the Social 
Catholic Movement in Great Britain from the Restoration of the 
Hierarchy to the present day. Perhaps those readers whose 
minds incline them to look for something very definite have been 
disappointed in the character of that movement. But its amor- 
phous nature has stamped it as typically British and typically 
Catholic. It was the development of a social conscience amongst 
Catholics by which each in his own way should apply Catholic 
principles to concrete instances rather than the development of a 
regimented goose step. 

There is no need to explain why such a situation may be called 
typically British, but a word should be added to show wherein 
it is typically Catholic. Although Catholics agree on certain 
fundamental principles, they differ frequently as to the applica- 
tion of these principles; they differ as to the interpretation of 
the facts in any concrete case. A recent instance will clarify this 
point. While the Trades Union Bill aiming to prevent general 
strikes was before Parliament, a member of the Catholic Social 
Guild wrote a letter which was published in the Christian Demo- 
crat for May, 1927, in which he asked the Guild to go on record 
for or against the Bill. He was convinced that the measure had 
a moral aspect and that the Guild was better fitted than individ- 
uals to pass a judgment upon it. In his opinion the Guild should 
be strong enough to expect its members to abide by its finding. 
The editor of the Christian Democrat pointed out in his brief 
commentary that though there might be agreement on principle, 
there might be differences of opinion as to facts, and the latter 
might be better known by the rank and file than by the teachers. 
He went on to say that though a legislative measure might be 
sound in principle, it might, in point of fact, be unnecessary and 
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for that reason unjustifiable. Again, it might be permissible and 
desirable in certain contingencies, but all such contingencies might 
not exist. He promised to have the Trades Union Bill discussed 
in the columns of his paper, but expressed his unwillingness to 
bind the members of the Guild to any specific point of view. 

This ideal of the Catholic Social Guild is the happy culmination 
of a movement which began under unpropitious auspices. The 
small Catholic population of Great Britain spent the last years of 
the eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in a struggle for religious liberty and a recognition of citizen- 
ship. This gave them little opportunity for participation in 
movements for the amelioration of the rapidly accumulating social 
ills. The inclination was likewise absent, for the tendency of 
English-bred Catholics, numerous in Lancashire and scattered 
elsewhere, was toward aloofness from the main currents of thought 
and activity of their day and country. Inroads were made upon 
this conservatism by the influx of the converts of the Oxford 
Movement, and it was challenged still further by the great 
number of people of Irish lineage who came to form a substantial 
proportion of the Catholics of Great Britain. 

For many years absorbing interest in Home Rule and Irish poli- 
tics kept this latter group from even a sufficient interest in social 
questions to better their own lot. All the while, however, they 
were being trained in political experience and were being attracted 
to the progressive items of legislation which were included in the 
programme of'the political party to which they adhered. Many 
branched off from Irish politics into Trade Union work and, after 
the Labour Party came into existence, into Labour politics. The 
struggle for equal state aid for Catholic schools which was espe- 
cially acute in the early years of the twentieth century owed its 
success to a temporary alliance between Catholicism and the 
conservative forces in politics and social life. 

For these reasons the -Social Catholic Movement in Great 
Britain was slow in getting under way. Before the formation of 
the Catholic Social Guild in 1909 there was no organised move- 
ment amongst Catholics for social reform. During the earlier 
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period Catholic social action and Catholic social thought were 
restricted to certain outstanding figures, like Manning, Bagshawe 
and Devas, whose following was small and without cohesion. At 
the same time strictly charitable endeavours, too numerous to 
mention, were springing up, and the Catholic Truth Society was 
beginning to publish pamphlets on social questions. Nearly a 
decade of the twentieth century had passed before great numbers 
of the Catholic people of Great Britain united in an organised 
movement to improve the condition of the worker and of society 
as a whole. This movement owed much to the experience of the 
Social Catholics of other nations and has been in its turn an 
inspiration to them. It has already begun to make its contribu- 
tion to the cause of world peace. 

Attention has been called to the relations between the Social 
Catholic Movement in Great Britain and other organised efforts 
for social betterment, such as Socialism, Distributivism, Guild 
Socialism and the British Labour Party. The Catholics of Great 
Britain have avoided the pitfalls which would have inevitably 
been theirs had they chosen to work for their social reforms 
through the medium of a Catholic political party. Time will 
probably prove that the method of non-partisan education adopted 
by the Catholic Social Guild has been a wise one and the best for 
all organised religious groups to adopt. If this prophecy fail 
not, there may yet be realised that form of the separation of 
Church and State which is admittedly the most difficult to achieve. 


APPENDIX A 
ARCHBISHOP BAGSHAWE OF NOTTINGHAM 


Edward Gilpin Bagshawe, the third Bishop of Nottingham, 
who died at an advanced age in 1921, twenty years after his 
retirement, is frequently mentioned along with Manning and 
Devas as one of the Catholic social pioneers of England. A lov- 
able character, but a poor administrator, he was preéminent rather 
as a theorist than a man of action. Withdrawn though he was 
from the main current of the Social Catholic Movement, his ideas 
on social justice, especially as set forth in certain Pastorals which 
he wrote for his flock in 1883 and 1884 were far in advance of 
those of other Catholic thinkers in the same field. Professor 
Nitti, in his book Catholic Socialism, wrote that Bagshawe had 
formulated a thorough programme of State Socialism, and M. 
Benedict, in an article published in the Revue Socialiste for 
December, 1885, declared that the Bishop of Nottingham’s Pas- 
torals were “de véritables manifestes du socialisme religieux.” 
Vogelsang likewise accorded high praise to the Bishop of Notting- 
ham’s social theories. 

Bagshawe’s writings on social questions, especially his Mercy 
and Justice to the Poor, the True Political Economy, published 
in 1885, are strikingly like Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum written 
several years later. Like his illustrious contemporary, Bagshawe 
denounced the unnatural and un-Christian conditions of society 
under which multitudes had to live, and, like him, stressed the 
essential righteousness of a living wage. 

Bagshawe’s trenchant pamphlet was chiefly concerned with the 
question of social justice. He pointed out with merciless accuracy 
ways in which both general justice, which has for its object the 
general good, and particular or commutative justice, which con- 
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cerns the rights of individuals, were outraged under modern Eng- 
lish social conditions. General justice, he declared, was violated 
by such customs as the State’s permitting water-companies to 
make enormous profits by depriving hundreds of thousands of the 
London poor of water, thereby sending them to liquor shops, the 
unlawful seizure of recreational and common land, and the selling 
of adulterated and putrefying foods. Among the second class of 
unjust practices he instanced the rack-renting of farms and the 
payment of insufficient wages. Bagshawe took occasion to attack 
as guilty of sins against commutative justice those who tried to 
force above its natural level the current price of the necessities of 
life. This, he affirmed, might be done either by monopolistic 
combination, or by a method which the American economist, 
Thorstein Veblen, writing a generation later, stigmatised as a 
form of sabotage practised by the capitalistic class—the destruc- 
tion of foods, or their malicious deflection from markets, for the 
purpose of keeping up prices. 

Archbishop Bagshawe probably earned his reputation as an ad- 
vanced thinker by the expression of sentiments like the following 
which are to be found in his Mercy and Justice to the Poor: 

“It [the State] forces its subjects, as is done on the Continent, 
into military service, often with immense mischief to themselves 
and their families, or compels them, as here, to pay enormous 
sums in taxes, that it may have soldiers to fight its battles. It 
will wage expensive wars to protect the interests of trade. It has, 
indeed, small scruple in pushing its right to extremities, when the 
ambition or the interests of rulers or of influential classes are 
concerned, 

“Tt is only when the interests of the poor and helpless are in 
question—of those very classes whom it is especially bound to 
protect and help—that the State begins to be scrupulous, and the 
wealthier among its subjects begin to say: ‘You must respect 
private property; let each one do the best he can for himself; 
it is not for the State to interfere, even though millions may be 
crushed to the dust, and left to starve by their richer neighbours: 
the maxims of political economy require that it should be so.’ 
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“T do not think that the right and duty of the state, and of its 
citizens, are so limited as political economists appear to suppose. 
Their duty extends to all those necessities on the one hand, and 
abuses on the other, which cannot be relieved or checked without 
public action and legislation.” 

Brave words, truly, at a time when the star of Adam Smith 
had not yet sunk beneath the horizon, and in the decade before 
Leo XIII declared that “the public administration must duly 
and solicitously provide for the welfare and the comfort of the 
working classes.” 

Bibliographical Note-——There is no biography of Bagshawe in 
existence. Incidental references to him may be found in works 
devoted to other subjects, such as the Catholic Encyclopedia 
article on “Nottingham,” and Leslie’s life of Manning. In the 
latter, we find that Bagshawe embarrassed the English episcopate 
by condemning the Primrose League! Many of his own works on 
social questions are to be found only along the byways of re- 
search. Workhouse Papers (1861) reveal him writing to the 
Poor Law Board from the Brompton Oratory to protest against 
the exclusion of priests from the workhouses. Chief among his 
pastorals devoted to social questions were his pastoral letter for 
Advent, 1883, On the Desperate Condition of Our Poor: Its 
Causes and Remedies (Nottingham 1883) that for Lent, 1884, 
on The Duties of the State and the Rights of Labour,’ and that 
for Advent of the same year, devoted to Certain Prevalent Sins 
of Injustice (Nottingham, 1884). The pamphlet, Mercy and 
Justice to the Poor, The True Political Economy (London 1885) 
was a reissuance on request of the substance of these pastorals. 
This pamphlet is apparently to be found only in the British 
Museum. Archbishop Bagshawe wrote on a variety of subjects, 
among which may be mentioned his Notes on Christian Doctrine 
(1896); The Catholic Church in the Scripture (1899); and The 
Psalms and Canticles in English Verse (1903). 


*L’Association Catholique, vol. 18 (1884), p. 61 et seq. 


APPENDIX B 
CATHOLICS AND THE BRITISH GENERAL STRIKE 


On the fourth of May, 1926, great numbers of union workers 
in England, Scotland and Wales went out on a general strike 
which was called off nine days later by the Council of the Trades 
Union Congress. The strike was a sympathetic one in support 
of the miners who had been practically locked out five days 
before, when, the Government subsidy to the mine industry having 
come to an end, wage reduction notices were posted by the 
owners. Conservatives and liberals, reactionaries and radicals, 
have given contradictory estimates of the significance of the very 
orderly, comparatively wide-spread, typically British stoppage of 
labour which followed as a protest against this action, and likewise 
as a manceuvre of self-defense, lest wage reductions and longer 
hours, starting in the mining industry, be extended to other oc- 
cupations. Perhaps perspective is lacking in which the historic 
importance of that nine day episode can be gauged. In any case, 
we are here concerned only with expressions of opinion which 
emanated from English Catholic sources regarding the unpre- 
cedented event and the impasse in the mining industry which gave 
rise to it. 

Mr. Justice Astbury, Sir John Simon and the Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith declared the General Strike illegal. Cardinal Bourne 
condemned it as immoral. 

“There is no justification for a general strike of this character,”’ 
he wrote. “It is a direct challenge to lawfully constituted au- 
thority, and inflicts, without adequate reason, immense discomfort 
and injury on millions of our fellow-countrymen. It is, therefore, 


a sin against the obedience we owe to God, who is the source of 
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that authority, and against the charity and brotherly love which 
is due to our brethren. 

“All are bound to uphold and assist the government, which is 
the lawfully constituted authority of the country and represents, 
therefore, in its own sphere, the authority of God Himself.” * 

The secondary sympathetic strike against employers generally 
is held to be normally unethical by Catholic theologians, as is the 
analogous weapon, the secondary boycott. Only extreme cir- 
cumstances are held to justify the use of the one or the other. 
In the summer of 1926 the Mexican hierarchy seemed to think 
that such an emergency had arisen, when they counselled a boy- 
cott as a protest against the measures of the Calles Government. 
The Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, when making his pro- 
nunciamiento on the British Strike a little earlier in the same year, 
was evidently of the opinion that no extreme need gave moral 
justification for the use of so drastic a measure. Since ethically 
the overwhelming presumption is against the permissibility of a 
general strike, the burden of proof rests with those who consider 
it justifiable in any particular instance. The issue becomes a 
question of fact. On this ground five Catholic Labour M.P.’s 
convinced of the strength of their case addressed a letter to the 
Cardinal in which they declared it their duty to stand by the 
miners and affirmed the legality of the right to withhold labour. 

“We have striven for peace,” they wrote, “and peace has been 
denied us by the Government. . . . We therefore hold that our 
fellow-workers are doing what is right, and with all respect, yet 
with emphasis, we protest against a high dignitary of Holy Church 
making a statement which neither the morality nor the theology 
of our faith justifies.” ? 

The crisis in the mining industry which had precipitated the 
General Strike did not end with the end of the strike. There is no 
occasion to rehearse the various comments of the Catholic press 
on the mining situation—Mr. Chesterton’s castigation of the mine- 
owners in the pages of his Weekly, for May 1, 1926, for example, 


1Commonweal, June 9, 1926. 
* Fyfe, Behind the Scenes of the Great Strike, p. 60. 
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or the conservative viewpoint of the Tablet as contrasted with the 
liberal tone of the Universe. One opinion, however, deserves spe- 
cial mention, namely, that of the President of the Catholic Social 
Guild, Archbishop Keating of Liverpool. In The Parishioner for 
June, 1926, he made the following statement: 

“If, on the one hand, the organisers of the General Strike had 
been the desperadoes they were supposed to be, and if, on the 
other hand, the Prime Minister had allowed his most militant fol- 
lowers to stampede him into the adoption of extreme measures, 
Whitsuntide would not have been a universal holiday, but the 
blackest of black weeks. Once more we have been saved from 
national disaster, not by our superior wisdom or patriotism, but by 
the restraint imposed by the Christian conscience on the leaders of — 
the opposite sides. The Spirit of Christ, however vaguely appre- 
hended, imposed ‘The Truce of God’ before it was too late. 
The only security against still more menacing outbreaks is to sub- 
stitute for the modern gospel of class-hatred, the original gospel 
of doing to others as we would have them do to us. 

“The Family Living Wage,’ in an industrial State, is the most 
fundamental precept of social justice. ‘What the industry can 
afford,’ may be accepted as a fair basis for the remuneration of 
the higher grades of workers; but cannot be accepted as a basis for 
the remuneration of the lowest grade, if it should seem to entail 
a starvation wage. The hard fact, from which there is no escape, 
is this: that millions of human beings in our industrialised society 
have nothing whatever but their wages to subsist upon. So long 
as private enterprise can fulfil its primary social function of pro- 
viding a family living wage for those necessitous millions, it can 
justify its existence. When it fails in its primary social function, 
it stands self-condemned; and no pleading on the score of eco- 
nomics can save it. The poor must live; and, if private enter- 
prise cannot provide the worker with a living, it must clear out 
for another system that can. It cannot be allowed to cumber the 
ground. 

“Our mining villages in Lancashire furnish illustrations of this 
argument. Everybody knows that colossal fortunes have been 
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made in the past out of Lancashire coal. Now-a-days, for various 
reasons, our coal-fields are among the least remunerative. But 
during the booming period large populations of colliers have 
settled in the neighbourhood of the pits, including a considerable 
proportion of Catholics. . . . In those mining villages, however 
unprepossessing they may appear to a stranger’s eye, the native 
population, at all events, have found the elements of their earthly 
_and supernatural happiness. Is all this human tackle to be lightly 
‘scrapped,’ together with all the rest of the machinery, because 
the mines no longer ‘pay’? Or must the miners submit to ruth- 
less inroads upon their living wage, in order that private enter- 
prise may be able to make it ‘Pay’ to employ them? ‘The mere 
formulation of such questions is enough to show that economic 
considerations are not the sole, nor even the primary factors in 
the solution of these difficult problems. No doubt there will al- 
ways arise desperate cases where ‘a deserted village’ is inevitable. 
But no decent country will tolerate the wholesale devastation of 
our mining areas, and the deportation of the inhabitants, until 
science and management have exhausted every resource to let the 
poor live where they have made their home. In an atmosphere of 
good-will and genuine Christian charity, the Report of the Mining 
Commission might yield the solution we are seeking—God 
grant it!” 

The Socialist paper, the Daily Herald, drew much comfort 
from this message on the mining crisis. The issue of June 17, 
1926, declared editorially that his was a brave pronouncement and 
added: “In all hearts which love justice and mercy, there will be 
gratitude to the Archbishop for his stirring, generous words. 
They are instinct with the spirit of the noblest kind of Socialism. 
If Mr. Baldwin would take them to heart, he might still falsify 
the prediction of his Harrow schoolmaster and ‘do something 
big.’ oP) 

Bibliographical Note-——No definitive history of the Strike has 
been written. In addition to newspaper files and periodical litera- 
ture, several small books can be consulted. Among these should 
be mentioned the presentation of the Government’s side by The 
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Right Honourable Sir John Simon, M.P., Three Speeches on The 
General Strike (London, 1926), Hamilton Fyfe’s Behind the 
Scenes of the Great Strike (London, 1926), the latter from the 
Labourist standpoint, and a commentary by the radical American 
labour economist, Scott Nearing, entitled The British General 
Strike (New York, 1926). Dr. Nearing’s book contains a bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 179, 180. For the ethics of strikes, see Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, vol. VIII, pp. 724-728, article “Labour Unions, Moral 
Aspect Of.’ Notice was taken of the Strike in the Catholic press 
of countries other than England. The Catholic Charities Review 
of the United States (issue of June, 1926), for example, gave a 
clear account of the momentous event. 
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